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THE FUTURE OF THE RADICAL PARTY. 


Ir is from one point of view a striking testimony to the success of 
the Bright Celebration at Birmingham last month that its influences 
should have been felt in Parliament itself. Speaking in the capital 
of English Radicalism, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain afforded 
suggestive material for critical inquiry and indignant comment by 
the leaders of the Opposition in the two chambers of the Legislature. 
The language employed by Mr. Bright merely raised a question of 
taste and usage; that employed by the President of the Board of 
Trade raised a question of hard political fact. Correctly to be under- 
stood, the address of Mr. Chamberlain on the 13th of June, in the 
Bingley Hall, must be taken in ‘connection with that which he 
delivered some weeks earlier, when he gave similar offence to Lord 
Salisbury by declaring that the great landlords resembled the lilies of 
the field in that “they neither toiled nor spun.” Mr. Chamberlain 
returned to the subject of the landlords the other day, when he 
pointed out that it was incumbent upon them—rather than upon the 
Government, at the expense of the public—to provide better accom- 
modation for the working-classes in town and country. Strongly as 
Lord Salisbury may disapprove the policy which this proposal 
indicates, he selected for his special censure a statement of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s of, as it might be thought, a comparatively inoffensive 
character. The constituencies, he asserted, were more Radical than 
the House of Commons; and if the House of Commons is to be the 
instrument or expression of the popular will, it must be by the intro- 
duction of organic changes into its composition. Alter, said Mr. 
Chamberlain in effect, the electoral body and you will alter the 
elected. An extended suffrage will mean the redistribution of 
political power upon a basis of equal electoral districts, and to 
ensure that the candidate whom the majority of voters in each 
locality wish returned may take his seat, the payment of Members of 
Parliament is imperative. 

Such, according to Mr. Chamberlain, is the direction in which the 
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Liberal policy of the future must tend. To say this was a very 
different thing from formulating a policy for immediate adoption in 
the present. However much Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues may 
theoretically dissent from him on any or all of these points, it 
is obvious that none of them could yield ‘an opportunity of 
quarrel, unless time had arrived for deciding whether it was or 
was not to be pressed upon Parliament. Towards the closing 
years of Lord Palmerston’s life, it was generally known that 
there would be no serious attempt to carry a Reform Bill until 
he had passed away. It was known also that some of his col- 
leagues were in favour of reform and others against it. This 
notorious difference of opinion did not prevent the Ministers, among 
whom it prevailed, from acting cordially together. It would be just 
as absurd now to suppose that, because the views of the President of 
the Board of Trade on the topics already enumerated are not those of 
the rest of the Cabinet, the unity of the Administration is impaired, 
or Mr. Chamberlain is called upon to secede from the councils of 
Downing Street. That portion of his speech in the Bingley Hall 
which defined with some precision the aims of Radicalism in the 
future, was indeed not so much the announcement of a programme to 
be realised to-day or to-morrow, as a counsel of perfection which it 
behoves Radicals to keep in view, and up to which they ought to 
live. 

The future of the Radical party is so closely associated with, and 
dependent on the future of Mr. Chamberlain, that it is necessary to 
say a few words on the position he occupies. The circumstances 
under which he joined Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, between 
three and four years ago, were significant. It was admitted that the 
Liberal victory at the polling-booths was largely due for its decisive 
completeness to the new Radical organization. With this, Mr. 
Chamberlain was more prominently identified than any other 
Member of Parliament, and his appointment to the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade was the formal record of the fact. Since then, Sir 
Charles Dilke, after having invested an Under Secretaryship of State 
with an importance which it never possessed before, and having 
made it clear that he will some day, and probably ere long, be Foreign 
Minister in the House of Commons, was also promoted to the 
Cabinet. It is clearly impossible for twelve or fourteen men to 
conduct the public business of the British Empire unless they are 
prepared to act in a spirit of mutual concession and compromise. 
The action of the Government during the last three years and a 
half has been more consistently Radical than that of any other 
Administration ever known in this country. Mr. Chamberlain has 
thus far had every reason to be satisfied. Yet, even thus, he has not 
consented to efface himself, and has steadily reminded his consti- 
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tuents, and the English people at large, that he accepts whatsoever has 
thus far been accomplished merely as the instalment of a debt due 
to the democracy. The Radical faith and purpose are, he has made 
it repeatedly plain, as strong in him as before he had assumed official 
responsibility, and if the condition of office were that he should be 
silent on these matters he would either never have taken office or would 
have abandoned it long ago. The present régime can only be tran- 
sitional, and the attitude of different parties and sections of parties 
in the House of Commons {to-day faintly indicate what they are 
likely to be half-a-dozen years hence. A political leader in the 
prime of life is, under these circumstances, bound to look before him 
as well as behind and around him. Mr. Chamberlain has never 
attempted to conceal that he is in advance of most of the statesmen 
with whom he is associated. Thus, he may well feel it due both to 
himself and to those who in the country are willing to follow his 
lead, periodically to remind the public that the era of great and 
drastic reforms has still to begin. 

The memory of such words as fell from him the other day at 
Birmingham does not soon vanish from the popular mind, and if Mr. 
Chamberlain faithfully reflects the aspirations of the multitude, he 
will be identified more and more closely some day with the political 
programme whose development he assists. Nor is it only in the 
country that his influence and reputation are on the increase. The 
present session has given many new proofs of his aptitude for 
parliamentary affairs. In the Grand Committee of Trade on the 
Bankruptcy Bill he has displayed qualities which have insured the 
success of the measure, and which have favourably recommended 
him to men who politically have nothing in common with him. The 
conditions, indeed, which Mr. Chamberlain now satisfies are perhaps 
unprecedented in their combination. He is a Cabinet Minister who 
has sacrificed none of his personal independence, and who, while 
accepting the responsibilities of office, has not allowed office to efface 
his individuality. At the same time that he is recognised at West- 
minster as a man equal to the transaction of complicated parliamen- 
tary business, and duly observant of the convenances and amenities of 
parliamentary life, he is recognised by the advanced Liberals in the 
country as one of the most prominent of their chiefs. He has, in a 
word, retained touch of the people while he has gained that insight 
into the ways of the House of Commons which is part of the tech- 
nique of English statesmanship. 

Although Radicalism is represented in the Government and 
reflected in the legislation of the last three years to a degree hitherto 
unknown, the strength of the Radical party in the House of Com- 
mons is comparatively slight. Upon such occasions as its members 
have acted vigorously and together, the power to do so has been com- 
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municated to them from outside. It is the consciousness that their 
constituencies are in earnest which has compelled many excellent 
men, but slack Liberals, at Westminster to rally round the Govern- 
ment in their more decisive enterprises. In this way Radicalism of 
the constructive kind has practically controlled the administration 
of the country, and, with one or two exceptions, the Radicalism of 
the crotchet-mongers has been impotent either to promote its own 
aims or to damage Ministers. But, it may be asked, what is Radicalism, 
and how are we to arrive at an intelligible definition of the Radicalism 
of the future? It will not, assuredly, reflect many shades of the 
Radicalism of the present. Radicalism is not so much represented 
as it is burlesqued by politicians of the stamp of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. Cowen, Mr. Story, and Mr. Henry Labouchere. The tendency 
of each of these gentlemen, and of others who could be mentioned, is 
to identify it with some hobby or craze of their own, and by so doing 
frequently to discredit it. When Mr. Labouchere gives notice of 
a Parliamentary motion in which he formulates as specific projects 
for immediate legislation the three points that Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham declared Liberalism ought to aim at, he unconsciously 
labours to reduce a prospective policy to an actual absurdity. On 
the other hand, a true definition of Radicalism cannot be arrived at 
by reference to the practical policy advocated by Radicals at any 
particular period. Like all our English parties, the Radical section is 
continually changing its standpoint and extending its goal. The 
Conservatism of to-day is the Liberalism of twenty years ago and the 
Radicalism of thirty yearsago. Examining the question in the lighi 
of these facts, we might perhaps say that Radicalism is the general 
opinion of the most advanced section of the Liberal party for the 
time being. The epithet italicized is of importance. The mere 
circumstance that a man holds extreme views on some single subject 
or group of subjects gives him no claim to be considered a Radical. 
Nor is it necessary for a Radical to hold every extreme view which 
may be, put forward by any clique of Utopian Progressists or specu- 
lative reformers. Above all things, Radicalism is a body of practical 
doctrines ready for immediate expression in legislation, seeking first 
and most earnestly the reforms which are nearest at hand and easiest 
to conclude. It is not the creed of mere theorists, but is practical 
alike in its objects and its methods. 

Radicalism is sometimes spoken of as if it were a term convertible 
with Republicanism. There could be no greater mistake. Because a 
man may privately doubt whether a limited monarchy and a hereditary 
second chamber would have a place in an ideally perfect constitu- 
tional scheme, it does not follow that he is prepared to advocate the 
abolition either of the Crown or the House of Lords. Thus, though 
many Radicals have unquestionably accepted the Republican theory, 
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Republicanism itself is but the accident of Radicalism. The ends on 
which the party in its collective capacity is bent are not the substitu- 
tion of a President for a Sovereign, but the extension of the fran- 
chisé and the equitable redistribution of political power. Again, 
neither free-thinking nor irreligion necessarily enters into the 
Radical faith. Many sound Radicals may be secularists, and may 
hold that religion, so far as it withdraws men’s minds from earthly 
objects of concern and fixes them upon the unseen future in the 
world beyond the grave, is a source not of good but of evil. There 
are not a few Conservatives probably who have the same opinion, but 
the test of Radicalism is not the personal attitude of individual 
members of the party towards theological doctrines, but their desire 
to crown the edifice of religious equality and to abolish the last 
traces of ecclesiastical privilege. For these reasons, and not from 
any special animus against religion, the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the State Church must be one of the articles of the 
Radical faith. One more distinction of paramount importance be- 
tween the constructive Radical and the fantastic and irresponsible 
crotcheteer remains to be indicated. It may be summed up in the 
remark that the former possesses a sense of proportion which the 
latter altogether lacks. He may be in favour of the repeal of the 
Vaccination Acts or of the Contagious Diseases Acts; he may be 
prepared to put down vivisection by law or to enact the Permissive 
Bill to-morrow ; but as questions of practical politics he regards all 
these matters as details, subordinating them to the broader oe 
on which the entire party is agreed. 

But, we shall be told, the provisional enumeration of the objects 
that Radicals may pursue is not a definition of a political faith, and 
so far as the constant element and fixed quantity in Radicalism are 
concerned we are still as much in the dark as ever. If, like Tristram 
Shandy’s scullion, Radicalism is here to-day and there to-morrow— 
ever varying its aims and its instruments—how is it to justify 
itself to minds of stable equilibrium? A little inquiry, however, 
will show us that Radicalism has certain ‘“notes’’ which are as 
real now as they will be a hundred years hence, and which at least 
mean as much as that devotion to the constitution which is the 
conventional touchstone of Conservatism—to a constitution, be it 
said, which, as Mr. Gladstone reminded the House of Commons the 
other day, is perpetually being destroyed and perpetually being 
renovated. Some years ago the present Prime Minister propounded 
a famous definition of a Radical to the effect that he was a man who 
was in earnest. This is obviously far too comprehensive, since, 
though it embraces all true Radicals, it would include also the 
whole bodies of fanatics and philosophers—every man who has a 
grievance in which he believes or a scheme to which he is con- 
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scientiously attached. Nor does etymology help us much towards 
forming a correct notion of the connotative power of Radicalism. 
The most which can be said of the etymological definition is, 
that if we interpret the word Radical as one who goes to the ‘root 
of a matter, the spirit in which a true Radical will approach 
the consideration of any evil is fairly enough indicated. But 
formal definitions in such a matter as this can at the best be 
but unsatisfactory. Those who have studied the tenor of the fore- 
going remarks will be prepared for the description of Radicalism 
which it is now proposed to submit. The criterion of the true 
Radical, let us say, is now, and ever will be, a belief in the right 
and ability of the people as a whole to govern themselves. Speaking 
in Bingley Hall on the occasion of his first return to Parliament in 
1876, Mr. Chamberlain said: “‘If I were asked to say what is the 
underlying principle of our Birmingham Liberalism (for which read 
Radicalism) I should put it in a single sentence. It is that we 
trust the people, and that we have a firm confidence in their good 
sense and patriotism. If the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number be, as I believe it is, the chief end of government, then we 
think that the people best understand their own affairs, and are 
likely best to secure their highest interests without at the same time 
doing any injustice to any class or section. The people never 
willingly brook injustice to themselves, neither will they consciously 
inflict it upon others. Edmund Burke said that when the people 
had a feeling they were commonly in the right, although they some- 
times mistook the physician. We are prepared to endorse that 
statement, and I may add that the mistakes of the people are less 
dangerous to the commonwealth and are more easily remedied than 
the mistakes of any minority or privileged class.” 

However these words may be criticised or censured, there is no 
doubt whatever as to their meaning; they embody a definite prin- 
ciple, they even provide for its application to particular cases. Lord 
Salisbury, addressing a Conservative association on the same day on 
which Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham, 
declared that the Radicals aimed above all things at setting class 
against class. No description could be more inaccurate. What 
Radicals really endeavour to do is to ascertain the dominant wishes, 
not of one class in the community but of all classes, and to 
give effect to them. A class is always a minority, and with classes 
Radicalism, notwithstanding Lord Salisbury’s phrase, has nothing 
todo. The new machinery employed by Radicalism is that which 
is best calculated, in the opinion of its authors, whose view has 
certainly thus far been justified by results, to elicit and give effect 
to the wishes of the majority. What is called the caucus is the 
practical expression of the principle that the popular will is the 
basis of political power. It is the means by which the whole of the 
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Liberal electors are enabled to make known their wishes, and to take 
part in the management of their party. The growing success and 
influence of these great representative associations throughout the 
country are the earnest of a change in the House of Commons and 
of increasing activity in all enterprises of political reform. But the 
caucus will not have achieved its full object if it is merely the instru- 
ment of Liberal victories in the country. The men whom it sends 
to Parliament must be prepared to execute the will of those who 
send them there. It will be necessary that constituencies and 
representatives should be united in far closer links than those - 
which now prevail. The House of Commons has already ceased to 
be, in the opinion of the fine gentlemen who condescend to patronise 
it, the best club in London. From the Pall Mall point of view it is 
likely before long to become the worst. Indeed, it must become the 
worst in the opinion of professional clubmen if it is to be a faithful 
mirror of popular political sentiment. At the present moment the 
House of Commons is an assemblage the dominating principle of 
which is plutocratic. The large majority of its members are rich 
men. A considerable proportion of this majority is composed of 
exceedingly rich men. They are elected by their constituents not 
because they are theoretically their best representatives, but because 
they are the most generally trustworthy representatives to be 
obtained under the present condition of things. There will always 
be a certain percentage in the popular chamber of intelligent men 
of rank and fortune who have no very distinct political con- 
victions. The House of Commons, in ceasing to be a merely 
social lounge, cannot, it is to be feared, exclude them. The men 
whom it will exclude are the political di/ettanti who, whether they are 
nominally attached to the Liberal or to the Conservative party, 
study nothing more than how they can escape from St. Stephen’s 
at the earliest hour or visit it upon the fewest occasions. 

No one who has watched the tendency of events during the present 
session can fail to have been impressed with the degree of directness 
to which popular feeling in the constituencies affects the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, It is perhaps not too much to say that 
if a majority, not merely of the Liberals, but of the Conservatives, 
had voted according to their private convictions, the Affirmation 
Bill would have been by this time in a fair way of becoming law. 
Again, if members had voted without any thought of the prejudices 
of their constituents on the subject of Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, it is 
unquestionable that the Contagious Diseases Acts would not be,.as 
at this moment they are, doomed. It is very well to lament the 
decadence, from the social, and even intellectual, point of view, of 
the popular chamber. The House of Commons is intended to be a 
reflection of the composition and of the desires of the mass of 
Englishmen, and not the resort of the modish gentility of the period. 
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Great, however, even in social matters, is the educating force of 
public opinion and of the unbroken tradition of centuries. It is just 
as absurd to suppose that the House of Commons of the future will 
be the resort of rowdies and vulgarians, as it is that the triumph of 
Radicalism, whenever it may be accomplished, will mean the emanci- 
pation of the masses from the constraints of law und order and will 
be the prelude to universal anarchy. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill will result in the reduction of election 
expenses. The caucus will result, and is resulting, in the choice 
of candidates at parliamentary elections who have the confidence, 
because they have the knowledge, of the overwhelming majority 
of the Liberal voters. It is absurd to suppose that the English 
electorates can be gradually transformed and that the elected 
themselves will undergo no corresponding change. The men whom 
the democracy will send to Parliament will be those personally 
cognisant of their wants and feelings. A seat in the House of Com- 
mons will not be given to persons desirous of it for no other reason 
than that it accentuates or improves their social position. The men 
who have a Parliamentary vote under the new Reform Bill will look to 
the qualities of candidates, to their adaptabilities to any particular 
constituency, and not to considerations of personal status. It need 
not, indeed, be anticipated that any insensate intolerance of the 
presence of gentlefolk in the House of Commons will declare itself. 
But members of the House of Commons will be expected to be 
representatives first and gentlemen afterwards. The type of House 
of Commons men of the future must be found, not in the moderate 
and elderly Liberals who sit behind the Ministerial benches, or in 
the younger sons of the Whig aristocracy sprinkled among those who 
have seats below the gangway, but rather in men like Mr. Illing- 
worth, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Broadhurst. If the 
multiplication of representatives of this sort involves what has always 
been regarded as one of the characteristic conditions of democracy, 
payment by the State for parliamentary attendance, such salaries 
there must be. A House of Commons constituted upon these prin- 
ciples may possess many features which will not gratify the refined 
taste. But the object of a popular chamber is to be not so much 
refined as representative ; and so long as it fulfils these conditions 
that will be enough. 

I am quite aware that the practicability of the ideas now pro- 
pounded may be called in question. An entirely new point of 
departure, it may be said, in the history of popular representation— 
and such a departure is necessary if the Radical party is to have a great 
future before it—is more easily talked about than made. It is of 
course theoretically possible that the English democracy will prove 
in the future so perfectly contented with the existing régime that the 
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functions of Radicalism will remain for years to come what they have 
been during years past—that, in other words, there will be nothing 
more for them to do than to apply an occasional stimulus to supine 
Liberalism or to dormant Whiggery. If such a contingency as this 
is verified there will be no place for political leaders of the calibre of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the ranks of Radicalism. If, on the other hand, 
the sequel of Mr. Gladstone’s disappearance from political life, and 
of Lord Hartington’s removal to the House of Lords, should be, as 
seems probable, the independent growth of a Radical party capable 
of holding its own against Conservatives and against moderate 
Liberals or Whigs, then no one can suppose that the political status 
quo will be indefinitely continued. Speeches like that recently 
delivered by the President of the Board of Trade at Birmingham 
are calculated to arouse novel and alarming apprehensions in Con- 
servative breasts. If they did nothing more than clothe the enter- 
prising ideas of an individual in sensational language, questions 
would not be asked about them in Parliament, and they would 
fall flat in the country. The significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks is not so much that they are striking in themselves, as that 
they give articulate expression to the aspirations and presentiments 
which would otherwise find no utterance. 

The leaders of the Radical party in the future may seem 
wanting in two respects. First, it may be said that the tendency 
of Radicalism is to pay insufficient regard to the religious senti- 
ments and prejudices of the English people; secondly, that it is 
the tendency of Radicalism to disregard the patriotic and military 
instincts of the nation. On the former of these points there is 
every reason to believe that the English democracy, while retaining 
their present moral and religious disposition, will draw a distinc- 
tion between the legislation which is hostile to religion as religion, 
and the legislation which only ignores or equalises differences of 
religion with a view of obliterating all traces of civil and political 
disability. This is exactly what has happened in the United States. 
Public opinion in the United States rests on a basis of national 
Puritanism, and among a large section of the subjects of the Ame- 
rican Republic the religious sentiment is one of great strength. 
It is not, however, suffered to invade the domain of politics, As it 
is on the other side of the Atlantic, so, it may be fairly argued, 
will it be on this. Again, as there is nothing to make us suppose 
that the democracy will be careless of the Imperial interests of Great 
Britain, so there is not the slightest pretext for fearing lest the 
chiefs of the Radical party should underrate these interests. The 
Manchester school, as Mr. Gladstone said at Midlothian, has never 
ruled the foreign policy of this country. ‘It has never during a 
Conservative Government, and especially during a Liberal Govern- 
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ment. This Manchester school, this peace party, has sprung pre- 
maturely to the conclusion that wars may be considered as having 
closed their melancholy and miserable history, but no Government 
of this country could ever accede to the management and control of 
affairs without finding that the dream of a Paradise upon earth was 
rudely dispelled by the shock of experience.” Wars and foreign 
adventures of any kind are not likely to strengthen the Government 
of the future in the opinion of the English people. But when war 
is proved to be a national necessity, when it is seen to be so by 
majorities in the constituencies, the leaders of the Radical party 
would be untrue to their principles and themselves if they were to 
shirk the obligation. 

The prospect and the programme which have been foreshadowed. 
in these pages are, we may be told, alike impracticable. It has been 
repeatedly said in the course of the last month that the political 
successes with which the name of Mr. Bright is associated were due 
not so much to the influence of Radicalism as to the pressure of a 
gradually matured public opinion, and that free trade was established 
and Parliamentary reform an accomplished fact only when they had 
each of them become openly or tacitly accepted by both parties in 
the State. But what has happened in England during the last 
three years anda half? Is it the fact that the Radical party has 
failed in the present Parliament ? Granted that certain individuals 
who profess to represent Radicalism in the House of Commons 
have made no mark and have only succeeded in disclosing the 
weakness of the ties which nominally hold them together in a 
single party ; is it not the case that the views of the Radical party 
in the country have been and are fairly represented by the Govern- 
ment and its supporters? The Prime Minister himself is one of the 
truest and most earnest Radicals in the country, and his influence 
has necessarily pervaded the whole sphere of Government action. 
The legislation of the first session of the present Parliament was 
wholly Radical. So were the Irish Land Act and the Arrears 
Acts. As regards the former of these measures, it is enough to 
say that it is so Radical and even so revolutionary that it would have 
been possible with no other legislature in the world. The adminis- 
tration of the principal offices is largely conducted according to 
Radical preferences. The foreign policy of the Government, so far 
as concerns the retirement from Candahar, the withdrawal from 
the Transvaal, the restoration of Cetywayo, the appeal to the concert 
of Europe, is also Radical. Moreover, it must always be remembered 
that in English politics the impossibility of one year becomes the 
fulfilment of the next. Thus it is the fact that in 1865 a Reform 
Bill appeared in the highest degree improbable, and that in 1867 
it would have been held absurd to predict that there was any 
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prospect of the Irish Church being disestablished. On the whole, 
therefore, it is unsafe to argue from the steady average of Con- 
servative immobility in the past, that the English wmoultitude 
will illustrate no bias towards Radicalism in the future. Educa- 
tion according to the old-fashioned Tory view is to be discouraged, 
and is on the whole bad rather than good, because it is apt to 
make the lower classes discontented with that station in life to 
which it has pleased God to call them. Radicalism is also de- 
nounced upon the same grounds, and unhappily for Toryism, the 
two forces of Radicalism and popular education are now simul- 
taneously at work. If we are told that, as the knowledge and en- 
lightenment of the English masses improve, they will rebel against 
the propaganda of Radicalism and gravitate to Toryism, by all 
means let such a possibility be admitted here. It is, however, clear 
that the only hope which the Tories have of succeeding is to appro- 
priate some of the leading Radical ideas, and to present them to the 
multitude in a Conservative shape. Whether the people will not 
on the whole prefer Radical ideas firsthand, and will not resent this 
approximation of party tactics to a Dutch auction, remains to be seen. 

The one thing certain is, that so far as the Liberals are con- 
cerned the future belongs to the Radicals alone. Westminster 
politicians may talk about the formation of a moderate national 
party composed of the malcontents of both sides. But discontent 
and egotism afford but a slender and untrustworthy basis for a 
political structure. Nor is there the faintest symptom of moderate 
Liberalism striking any responsive chord of sympathy and approval 
in the great constituencies. In some cases the names of the Con- 
servative leaders are cheered; in others, and probably in more, 
those of the Radicals; whilst the moderate Liberals are only applauded 
because a rapprochement between themselves and the Radicals is sus- 
pected or discovered. It is possible that either the next general 
election, or the next general election but one, may give the Oon- 
servatives a majority. That will only defer the day of Radicalism. 
As Conservatism, when the name was first invented, was regarded as 
a synonym for Toryism made popular, so is Radicalism a synonym 
for popularised Liberalism. The Liberal majorities in the constitu- 
encies are beginning to understand this, and to see more and more 
in Radical candidates, not political visionaries, but men who are 
eminently practical, and bent above all things upon giving effect to 
the will of the majority in every constituency. 














THE STAGE IN RELATION TO LITERATURE. 


In the last April number of the Quarterly Review the writer of a 
very interesting paper on the English stage has observed that “it is 
to the existence of a yearning for something more worthy” (than 
such pieces as Our Boys, The Colonel, et id genus omne) “ of the tra- 
ditional glories of the English stage, that Mr. Irving largely owes 
the immense success which has attended his management at the 
Lyceum.” This appears to be the conclusion of a competent and 
impartial observer ; for which reason it must be welcomed by all who 
have at heart the dignity and prosperity of that great department 
of our national literature now unoccupied by any writer of literary 
eminence. But the condition and prospects of the literary drama 
in England suggest questions more easily asked than answered ; and 
the following desultory remarks upon the subject of them are offered 
in an interrogative rather than an affirmative spirit. 

These remarks I wish to preface by a proposition which is perhaps 
a truism ; but which, if not disputed, has apparently been disregarded, 
by those whom it most concerns, The social civilisation of a people 
is significantly indicated by the intellectual character of its popular 
amusements, and of such amusements the stage is one of the most 
important. Experience has repeatedly proved the power of the 
stage as an educational agency for the diffusion, not only of popular 
refinement, but also of those ideas and sentiments which strengthen 
and elevate national character. When Count Stephen Szechenyi, 
the Great Magyar, as his countrymen still call him, began to devote 
himself to the regeneration of their national life, his first efforts were 
directed to the creation of a national stage ; and he spared no pains 
to attract to it all the literary talent of his country. The revival of 
the Magyar language, which inaugurated the reassertion of the 
Magyar nationality, had been accomplished on the stage before it 
was extended to the Diet; and if a true and full history is ever 
written of the great constitutional movement begun by Hungary in 
1848, some of its most instructive pages must be devoted to the part 
played by the national stage in the resuscitation of the national spirit. 
From their national stage the spirit of the German people received 
a similar stimulus during a period of great national depression, and 
the grateful affection with which they still cherish the memory of 
Schiller attests the national influence of his genius; which is, I 
think, underrated by his English critics. 

Goethe excels every poet since Shakespeare in breadth of intellect 
and subtlety of insight, but Schiller far surpasses him in that moral 
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elevation which is the primary requisite of the poetic drama. It 
was, I think, a saying of Roger Ascham’s, that man, in order to live 
up to his level, must keep constantly before him an ideal of excel- 
lence above and beyond it. But uneducated sentiment is continu- 
ally running into vulgar types; and to counteract this tendency, 
the stage (if it fulfilled its literary and truly national function) 
would keep the heroic type permanently and plainly before the 
imagination of the people. ‘The great movements of the soul,” 
says Talma, “elevate man to an ideal nature in whatever rank 
fate may have placed him.’’ To portray the great movements of 
the soul in such a manney as shall have the effect of elevating 
whole masses of human beings into a perception of this ‘‘ ideal 
nature,” and a sympathetic contact with it, is the purpose of the 
poetic drama and the function of the great actor. Authors and 
actors who have themselves no perception of an ideal nature not 
visible on the surface of society, and to whom the movements of the 
soul appear exaggerated or artificial when they cease to be common- 
place, do well, no doubt, to leave the poetic drama alone. But a 
literature and a stage which cannot, between them, produce any 
school or specimen of poetic drama, have no place in the first order 
of the intellectual departments to which they belong. In the days 
of Chatham, when the national life of England was throbbing with a 
vigorous pulse, when parliamentary eloquence had attained its nobles: 
standard, and the tendency of the national action was instinctively 
towards the heroic, the intellectual influence of the great actor was 
not inferior to that of the great orator, and the stage co-operated 
with the Senate in the maintenance of a lofty national type. I do 
not know whether any historian of the French Revolution has yet 
tried to trace the influence of the French classical drama upon the 
formation of those types of social and personal character which seem 
to have represented the revolutionary ideals of republican excellence. 
But this influence is perceptible and noteworthy. Read, for instance, 
such a play as the Horaces of Corneille; wherein the ideal presence 
which pervades the whole action, shapes the whole character, and 
inspires the whole language of the drama, powerfully impressing 
its influence at every point upon the imagination of the audience, is 
-that of Rome herself; a supreme semi-supernatural but very real 
political entity, majestic and inexorable, sanguinary but sublime; 
the sacrificial, unflinching, uncomplaining worship of whose power 
constitutes the whole duty of the virtuous citizen. And then turn to 
the language and action of the first French republicans. Were they 
not animated by the spirit which the genius of Corneille has breathed 
into this great play? To me it seems that all that part of the 
political vocabulary of the first French Republic which was not 
directly borrowed from Rousseau teems with involuntary echoes from 
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the French classical drama. And perhaps it would not be altogether 
fantastical to assert that, whilst Richelieu and Louis XIV. were 
unconsciously preparing for the Republic the material conditions of 
its administrative despotism, the great dramatists of their time were 
no less unconsciously providing for it some of the sources of its 
political sentiment and animating spirit. The sanguinary despotism 
of the Republic, in its turn, prepared the conditions of that brilliant 
and bellicose autocracy which rapidly rose upon its ruins. And, 
again, the thoroughly practical intellect of Napoleon, rejecting no 
imaginative agency, recognised at once in the national stage, and 
the genius of Talma, potent instruments for the promotion of ideas 
conducive to the grandeur and conquering spirit of his Empire. 

But it is needless to multiply instances of the influence which a 
literary stage is capable of exciting, for good or evil, over national 
character. I say advisedly, a literary stage. For if the stage be 
illiterate it can have no intellectual influence at all. And, although 
unintellectual influences, when they take possession of those popular 
amusements which (unlike field-sports ard athletic games) are to 
be classed amongst intellectual recreations, may stunt or pervert the 
popular taste, it is not conceivable that a stage destitute of ideas 
should have any effect, good or bad, on the ideals of national cha- 
racter. Looking, however, at the stage in relation to its minor 
function, as an instrument for the diffusion of social refinement, I 
may mention here, by the way, a curious illustration of its power in 
that capacity, which happens to have fallen under my own observa- 
tion. Many years ago, it was one of my official duties, as Secretary 
of Embassy at Vienna, to study the social condition of the Austrian 
working classes. With this object I attended their political clubs 
and places of public amusement, visited them in their homes, and 
became at last fairly intimate with the leading members of their 
principal unions. I do not think they are naturally so intelligent as 
our own working classes; but what most struck me in my inter- 
course with them was their superior social refinement, and their 
apparent literary culture. This I afterwards discovered to be the 
result of their familiarity with the masterpieces of a national stage 
which includes amongst its most popular dramatists many of the 
greatest poets and thinkers of Germany. 

In the absence of any perceptible alliance between her contem- 
porary literature and her contemporary stage, England, at the pre- 
sent moment, stands alone amongst the civilised nations of Europe. 
In all other European countries possessing a national literature, the 
acting drama still contributes to the continuation of that literature 
as fully and worthily as any other department of it. You cannot 
enumerate the authors of the best plays produced during the last 
fifty years upon the French stage without naming many of tke 
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greatest imaginative writers and teachers of France. The same 
may be said, relatively, of the German, Italian, Spanish, and Danish 
stages. I mention these as the only ones of which I have any per- 
sonal knowledge. The dramatic literature of France has added, and 
is adding, treasures to the rich store of genuine plays bequeathed it 
by the genius of Corneille and Racine and Moliére. The dramatic 
literature of Germany has not ceased to be productive since the 
death of Goethe, and Schiller, and Lessing. That of Italy has not 
stopped short with Alfieri. Calderon is not the last word of the 
Spanish national drama, nor Oehlenschlager of the Danish. How 
does the dramatic literature of our own country happen to be so 
impoverished that the successful revival of plays written in the reign 
of Elizabeth is regarded by us as the most important effort which 
our stage is capable of making for the perpetuation in the popular 
mind of the noble traditions of the literary drama? At the begin- 
ning of the Victorian age the English stage could boast, at least, of 
having associated with itself in this laudable endeavour some writers 
of literary eminence; but since then, English authors and actors 
appear to have grown mutually satisfied with the complete dissolu- 
tion of that old and honourable partnership between them to which 
our literature owes the comedies of Sheridan and our stage its 
“ traditional glories.” 

And thus, between playwrights who are not poets or thinkers, and 
thinkers and poets who cannot write actable plays, the British stage 
derives from our contemporary literature no intellectual nutriment, 
and our literary genius receives from the stage no dramatic inspira- 
tion. What is the cause of this? 

Several years ago I had occasion to quote, in the pages of this 
Review, the following epigram by Grillparzer, a dramatic poet of 
rare genius: 

‘* Danach schaut euch yor Allem um, 
Schauspieler, dichter, und publicum,” 


which, for present purposes, may be thus loosely paraphrased— 


‘* The play’s success depends on you, 
Player, and poet, and public too.” 


Grillparzer’s plays would probably be thought unactable by English 
actors, for they are conceived and constructed in a region of dra- 
matic art unfamiliar to our metropolitan managers and theatrical 
stars. But on the national stage of his own country they are 
exceedingly, and deservedly, popular. He was, 1 think, eighty 
years old when he wrote this epigram, and it expresses the result of 
a long practical experience of the essential requisites of the higher 
order of acting drama, under the most favourable stage conditions. 
According to Grillparzer, the production of a genuine play requires 
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the combined effort of a competent author, competent actors, and a 
competent public. No one of these three factors, taken alone, is 
more indispensable than any other to that triumph of art and genius 
which can only be achieved by their harmonious co-operation. Nor 
is this all. To render possible such harmonious co-operation there 
must also be some standard of intelligence and intellectual culture 
common to all three. And that standard must be a high one. If 
all this be true, the present unsatisfactory relations between the stage 
and literature would appear to be attributable to some defect in one 
or other, or possibly even in all three, of these equally indispensable 
conditions. But where does the fault lie? With our authors, our 
actors, or our public ? And if it lies, in a less or greater degree, 
with all three of them, what is the direction in which we may most 
reasonably expect or attempt the correction of it? As already 
avowed, I approach these questions in no dogmatic or positive spirit. 
I have stated them as they arise in my own mind, and I shall not 
attempt to suggest any definite or conclusive answer to them. But 
at least they may serve to guide us in a somewhat closer examination 
of the matter. I need hardly repeat that it is only from a literary 
point of view I am here discussing the present prospects of the 
English stage ; but, regarded from this point of view in relation to 
authors, actors and audiences, they present I think under each aspect 
at least some encouraging feature. 

The interest taken in the stage by the representatives of social 
refinement and intellectual life is said to be increasing. The 
metropolitan stage generally exhibits a marked improvement in 
many of the essential conditions of good acting; and, although the 
younger race of dramatists, whose aspirations are worthily repre- 
sented by such writers as Mr. Herman Merivale and Mr. Buchanan, 
complain, I believe, of the depressing conditions to which their art 
is subjected by a low standard of theatrical taste, it may be hoped 
that they themselves are gradually improving that standard by their 
praiseworthy impatience of it. So far, the present conditions of 
dramatic art and literature seem fairly favourable. But the aspect 
of them does not improve under closer examination. The refined 
portion of the public take an increasing interest in thestage? Yes, 
but what are the features and aspects of the stage by which it is 
attracted? Do the professors of esthetic principles, the persons 
who set the taste of the public in art, thoroughly understand what 
they are talking about when their talk is of theatrical matters ? Do 
they know the difference between a good play and a bad one? 
Between true and false acting ? between what is artistically natural 
and what is artificially realistic, in dramatic or histrionic art? Are 
they training and guiding the public and the theatrical profession to 
sound principles and a right discrimination in such matters? And 
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if not, is the increased attention bestowed by them upon the stage of 
any real benefit to it ? 

Broadly speaking, our theatrical public is divisible into upper 4 
and middle-class audiences. Mr. Archer, in his work upon the 
English Dramatists of to-Day, describes the English upper-class 
audience as “utterly frivolous.” He observes that the true repre- 
sentatives of ‘intellect and culture,” so far from being habitual 
frequenters of the playhouse, visit it but very rarely ; and, what 
is worse, when they do visit it, they are, he says, “perfectly in 
the dark as to what is really good and bad.” Doubtless because 
their intellects and culture have not been directed by the influence 
of an intellectually cultivated stage to any serious study of the e 
principles of dramatic art. ‘‘ Pleasure,” he says, “and that of the 
least elevating sort, is all that the public expects or will accept at 
even our best theatres,” and ‘a drama which opens the slightest 
intellectual, moral, or political question is certain to fail.” This 
is a severe judgment on that portion of the theatrical public 
whose increased interest in the stage is hailed as an encouraging 
symptom by so many of its well-wishers. Still, there is one decidedly 
improved feature in the general physiognomy of our present stage, 
the development of which may, I think, be fairly credited to the 
influence of these upper-class audiences. They are no doubt, in a 
dramatic sense, unimaginative and indisposed to intellectual effort ; 
but it costs them no intellectual effort to perceive the coarse and 
palpable absurdity of actors and actresses who, in the impersonation 
of gentlemen and gentlewomen of the common type, neither talk, 
nor walk, nor otherwise conduct themselves “as such.” Their taste, 
therefore, is justly intolerant of the conventional stage pronunciation, 
twang, and strut. And in all probability it is their influence which 
has so largely purged our modern stage of those old-fashioned offences 
against good taste. In this respect the average level of English act- 
ing even at the minor theatres has been greatly improved during the 
last twenty years. But I must own to a doubt whether the improve- 
ment has not been somewhat dearly purchased. It appears to me 
that the influence, whatever it be, which has freed the stage from 
revolting exaggerations, has also banished from it all genuine 
dramatic strength and intensity, all aspiration beyond the superficial 
and above the commonplace. So long as the actor will only pitch 
his voice in a natural key, and walk and talk as people who are not 
actors are in the habit of walking and talking ; so long as the dialogue 
of the play re-echoes with a fidelity easily recognised the most vapid 
conversation of clubs and mess-rooms and second rate drawing- 
rooms, or the slang of the street and the racecourse; so long as the 
dramatist is content to leave to the scene-painters, machinists, and 
carpenters those emotional effects which his predecessors in dramatic 
VOL. XXXIV. N.S. G 
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art endeavoured to produce by their treatment of human character 
and passion—so long will our upper-class audience be to all appear- 
ance perfectly satisfied with the kind of dramatic entertainment pro- 
vided for them. Mr. Robertson’s “Society pieces,” as they are called, 
were the natural dramatic product of this state of things. Neither 
in the composition, nor the performance, nor the enjoyment of them 
can the author, the actors, or the audience have caught for one soli- 
tary moment the faintest glimpse of that “ideal nature” to which, 
according to Talma, human beings of all classes and conditions are 
capable of being exalted by “the great emotions of the soul.” But 
great emotions, it may be said, are proper only to Tragedy ; and 
Comedy, whose natural province is peopled by the follies, the vices, 
and the varying humours of society, has nothing to do with the 
revelation of any sort of ideal nature. Surely, however, that is not 
a true statement of the case. The comedy, not only of Shakespeare, 
but of Moliére, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, abounds in ideal types of 
human nature. What are Benedick and Jaques, what are Alceste 
‘ and Don Juan, what is Tony Lumpkin, what are the Teazles and the 
Surfaces, but so many ideal types? Comedy, at least, no less than 
tragedy, demands from its authors, its actors, and its-auditors a high 
action of the mind. Its emotions no doubt are intellectual rather 
than moral, but they are not deprived of the element of greatness. 
Wit, the main instrument of comedy, is, in its origin and its effect, 
a great emotion of the intellect. Mr. Archer characterizes the bulk 
of our middle-class audience as ‘‘Philistine.’”’ But how can they 
help being Philistines if the plays written for their edification are 
Philistian ? My own impression is that, on the whole, the middle- 
class portion of our playgoing public brings to the theatre a more 
responsive disposition, a more co-operative intelligence, greater intel- 
lectual seriousness, and more heart than the purely fashionable portion 
of it. Looking at it as a whole, however, I am reluctant to believe 
that our theatrical public is unteachable. We are unable to analyse 
the mixed impressions of those great audiences which, night after 
night, for month after month, have been flocking to the Shakespearian 
revivals at the Lyceum. But it cannot, I think, be reasonably 
doubted that this remarkable series of performances has done more 
than anything else to attract the attention of “people of intellect 
and culture ” to the present condition and prospects of the stage ; or 
that in the conspicuous success and immense popularity of them 
there are grounds of encouragement to any dramatic poet (if such a 
one there be amongst us) who is capable of bringing to the practical 
construction of the acting poetic drama that combination of high 
intellectual aim and minute attention to technical detail which 
Mr. Irving has devoted to the interpretation of it. 

It is impossible to take even the most cursory review of the pre- 
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sent literary capacities and prospects of our English stage without 
special reference to what has been done for their improvement by 
this distinguished artist in his threefold capacity as actor, manager, 
and critic. It is long since there has been in our theatrical world 
any such noticeable or national event as the impression of his 
striking individuality upon the attention of the public, and the 
activity with which that impression is now operating as an intel- 
lectual force beyond the immediate precincts of the stage. The 
satisfactory impersonation of the great characters imagined by 
great writers demands a rare combination not only of intellectual 
powers but also of physical gifts, not often united all together, and 
very seldom united with a complete equivalence of effect by any 
single actor. In criticising, therefore, the genius or the art of an 
actor who possesses any appreciable number of them we must remem- 
ber that every great actor carries into the parts he plays a strong 
individuality of his own, and that every strong individuality has 
“ the defects of its qualities” in a degree pronounced and emphasized 
by the strength of it. The warmest admirers of Mr. Irving’s acting 
would probably admit that it abounds in personal peculiarities which, 
to those who dislike them, furnish fair matter for reasonable criticism ; 
whilst, on the other hand, its most uncompromising detractors would 
not, I think,deny that it exhibits a distinct intellectual quality which 
renders his appearance as an interpreter of the poetic drama by far the 
most important and interesting event of the British stage since the 
retirement from it of Mr. Macready. The mention of these two eminent 
actors suggests a passing comparison of the results achieved by each 
of them in the same high cause. Although no two actors could be 
more unlike in person and in manner, there are certain characteristics 
common to them both. They must be classed amongst those actors 
who produce their effects and enforce their influence rather by intel- 
lectual superiority and an elaborate study of their art than through 
inspiration or the magic of physical beauty and animal power. Their 
genius is not to be associated with their mannerisms, which have 
rather obscured the real merits of their acting than aided its effect, 
but with qualities of a purely intellectual order. They will not be 
remembered for the stupendous impressions they have made in this 
or that particular passage of a part, but for the completeness and 
originality of their conception of the part as an intellectual whole. 
That conception may be open to discussion, but not the care with 
which it has been formed, or the intellectual power employed in its 
formation. These, moreover, will be best appreciated by those who 
study the actor’s performance, as he himself has studied what he per- 
forms, with a desire to penetrate the leading idea of it. Neither Mr. 
Macready nor Mr. Irving have achieved those magnificent outbursts 
with which Edmund Kean is said to have electrified his audience 
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even when he was under the influence of stimulants by no means 
intellectual; but they have done more to elevate the stage and them- 
selves amongst the intellectual forces of their time by a higher sense 
of the dignity of their vocation, a wider intellectual culture, and 
a nobler aspiration. There are, however, two things which Mr. 
Macready succeeded, and which Mr. Irving has not yet succeeded, in 
doing for the literary character of the stage. He succeeded in 
gathering around him a group, on the one hand, of actors capable of 
placing on the same stage all the varieties of the drama enumerated 
by Polonius, and, on the other hand, of writers more or less eminent 
in literature—men amongst whose names may be mentioned those of 
Serjeant Talfourd, Sheridan Knowles, Robert Browning, and Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. A manager commanding the zealous assistance of 
such writers as these, and such actors as Phelps, Anderson, Webster, 
Harley, Keeley, Buxton, Farren, Frank Matthews, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Stirling, Mrs. Nisbet, and Miss Hellen Faucit, was placed in an excep- 
tionally favourable position for keeping the literary drama alive upon 
the stage. But such a position is no longer possible. The extinction 
of the monopoly of the two great theatres has irrevocably dispersed 
that concentration of histrionic talent they were able to command; 
and between the disappearance of William Macready and the appear- 
ance of Henry Irving the condition of the stage has been such as to 
offer to no writer of any literary eminence the smallest inducement 
to write for it. The principles which regulute the composition of an 
acting drama are as inexorable as those which regulate the composi- 
tion of a sonnet, and they are infinitely more complex. Faculties 
never employed are eventually lost; and, in relation to the art of 
dramatic composition, our present poets resemble the bees described 
by Mr. Darwin, who lost their wings by never using them. But if 
Mr. Irving has not yet succeeded in gathering around him a group 
of literary dramatists, he has had, at. least, the signal honour of 
inspiring our greatest living poet with the wish to write for the 
stage he has created, and of associating with himself the first dramatic 
efforts of Alfred Tennyson. Those efforts have not hitherto been 
successful. But one cause of their ill-success may fairly be attributed 
to the conditions under which they were made; for it is difficult to 
believe that any poet, whatever his genius, can successfully write for 
the stage without a careful study of its requirements. 

No poet can produce a genuine play by solitary incubation, unless 
indeed the incubation has been preceded by active personal contact 
with the stage. He must have studied not only the capabilities of 
the management and actors to whom he confides his play, but also 
(what is probably better known to them than to him) the capabilities 
of the stage which is to be the vehicle, and the public which is to be 
the recipient, of the effects he wishes to produce. And this three- 
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fold study is specially requisite to the case in which it is most com- 
monly disregarded, of authors whose dramatic purpose demands for 
its fulfilment a more than ordinary intellectual effort on the part of 
the actors and the audience. The author must be content to learn, and 
even eager to learn, much from those who may possibly be his intel- 
lectual inferiors. It is the only chance of their learning anything from 
him. The process of producing a play upon the stage is one of give 
and take upon the part of all concerned in it. A play, properly so 
called, is not an exclusively individual production, any more than a 
foreign policy or a military campaign is the work of one man only. 
It is in some of its essentials a collective production, and co-operation 
is a primary condition of its success. From Shakespeare to Sheridan 
no successful dramatist has disregarded the importance of this con- 
dition. The dramatist who does disregard it is like a general who 
should expect to win a battle without having personally studied the 
character of the country in which and the troops by whom it is to 
be fought. His strategic conceptions may be excellent, but unless 
he is constantly modifying their details to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies as they arise, and unless he himself looks closely after his 
transport and commissariat, he cannot reckon upon victory. The 
sort of ungrudging co-operation between author and actor which 
Grillparzer considered to be so important a condition of their joint 
success in the production of a genuine play is, I think, suggestively 
illustrated in some letters written by my father to Mr. Macready 
during the production of Richelieu, one of the few literary plays of 
the last generation which still hold the stage.’ 

Mr. Archer, in his-English Dramatists of To-day, advocates ‘the 
principle of collaboration” in the composition of dramatic works, 
and attributes to the rarity of its adoption by English dramatists 
much of the weakness of the modern English drama. Into the dis- 
cussion of this opinion I cannot enter here. I do not think that joint 
authorship to the extent desiderated by Mr. Archer is compatible 
with the conditions necessary to the production of any imaginative 
work belonging to the highest order; for genius is the most despotic 
of monopolists. But we must distinguish between genius which 
cannot be acquired or communicated and art which can. The fault 
common to our dramatic poets is an ignorance of dramatic art. 
Yet there is no kind of imaginative work in which genius without 
art is so ineffectual as it is in the drama. Mr. Archer’s remarks on 
this subject, though I do not quite subscribe to all of them, are very 
suggestive ; and they appear to me inspired by a sound appreciation 
of the practical conditions of dramatic composition :— 


(1) Much to the surprise and apparent resentment of Mr. Archer, who lowers the 
tone of his really thoughtful and suggestive treatise by borrowing from lampoons, 
of which their author himself was very properly ashamed, a phraseology neither 


critical, witty, or well bred, for the vicarious expression of impertinence to the memory 
of a great dead man. 
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«In the drama,” he says, ‘‘it is frequently the case that two heads are better 
than one. The mere verbal discussion of a theme often suggests possibilities 
and developments which would never have occurred to a single thinker. 
Every one has his little idiosyncrasies, blending him to faults of style or errors 
of taste in his own work. When two people are at work on a play it is sub- 
jected to a continuous, careful, and often tolerably unbiassed criticism in the 
very course of its growth. . . . If sincerity and competence could be insured 
in the friend to whom the play is read, he would be in the best sense of the 
word a collaborator. Moliére had one valuable collaborator—his cook; but he 
and Shakespeare had other collaborators—the earlier dramatists (Spanish, 
French, or English), whose plays they re-wrote.” 

All this is perfectly true, and the substantial truth of it is con- 
tained in the maxim which Grillparzer’s epigram was written to 
illustrate and enforce, that a perfect play is in all its parts and at 
every stage of its development, from the stirring of the earliest 
germ in the imagination of one man to the reflection of its complete 
effect in the imagination of many, not an individual, but a collective 
production. For such a production, however, the best possible 
collaboration is that which insensibly results from the unreserved 
interchange of ideas and knowledge between a great author and a 
great actor. If both actor and author are men of literary culture 
and lofty aim, with a common standard of excellence and a common 
aspiration to attain it, this is the best combination for the successful 
production of the literary drama; but the relations represented by 
it must be based on mutual confidence and intellectual respect. 
The author has much to learn from the actor, but he has also much 
to teach him; he must be able to feel that he has in the actor not 
merely a technical adviser who has studied the stage, but also « 
sympathetic and fairly competent student of the literary conditions 
and purpose of his work. In that case he cannot too copiously 
consult or unreservedly defer to the actor’s suggestions on those 
points in regard to which the actor’s experience is necessarily 
superior to his own. This combination is rare, at least in our 
own country, because few English authors have studied the stage 
sufficiently to appreciate the importance of conforming their work 
to its inexorable conditions; and not many English actors have 
sufficiently studied literature to appreciate the obligation of conform- 
ing their own art to the standard which the literary drama imposes 
on the performance of it. But such a combination did, I think, 
exist in the production of Richelieu; and I have therefore selected 
the genesis of that play to illustrate my previous remarks upon the 
conditions of a literary stage. Richelieu, it must here be observed, was 
not written merely for the sake of writing a play, but expressly for 
the purpose of aiding Mr. Macready in an enterprise which enlisted 
the warm and disinterested sympathy of its author. The first idea 
of the play grew out of a conversation, or rather several conversations, 
with Mr. Macready on the prospects of that enterprise, which had 
ended in a promise on my father’s part of some further effort, more 
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elaborate than The Lady of Lyons, in support of Macready’s admir- 
able endeavour to enlarge the acting répertoire of our modern literary 
drama. In the first conception of the play the chief part appears to 
have been allotted to a character whose name (Marillac) does not 
even appear in its final list of dramatis persone, but whose relation 
to the other characters is more or less represented by that of De 
Mauprat. It was in the gradual evolution of this germ that the 
character of Richelieu himself, little by little, assumed its present 
proportions, and dictated a complete reconstruction of the original 
sketch. An outline of the plot, as at first imagined, was submitted 
to Macready with the following remarks on it. ‘‘ Now, look well at 
this story. You will see that incident and position are good. But 
then, there is one great objection. Who is to do Richelieu ? Marillac 
has the principal part, and requires you. But a bad Richelieu would 
spoil all. On the other hand, if you took Richelieu there would be 
two acts without you, which will never do; and the main interest of 
the plot would not fall on you. Tell me what you propose. Must 
we give up this idea? The incidents are all historical. Don’t let 
me begin the thing if you don’t think it will do, and decide about 
Marillac and Richelieu. Send me back the papers. You can 
consult Forster, of course.” 

In the result of the conference thus opened between author and 
actor, Marillac disappeared, the despotism of Richelieu was established, 
and the play tentatively finished on those lines, but with considerable 
hesitation, as appears from the following letter :— 

‘* My DEAR MAcrEADY,—I send you the play complete. Acts I. and III. may 
require a little shortening, but you are a master at that. The rest average the 
length of the acts in The Lady of Lyons. I hope the story is clear. The 
domestic interest is not so strong as in the Lady, but I think the acting of 
Richelieu’s part may counterbalance this defect. For the rest, I say of this, as 
of the Lady, if at all hazardous or uncertain it must not be acted, and I must 
try again.” 

The actor was, at this stage of the matter, more sanguine 
than the author, who, after the first reading of the play, wrote to 
Macready :— 

‘*Qne thing struck and surprised me more than anything else, viz. the 
prosaic and almost bold cast of the general diction. This I say surprised me, 
because I knew I had written a poem; and yet, by some alchemy, all the 
poetry has been subtracted from it. On consideration I find it is to be 
accounted for thus. The business part was purposely left plain and simple 
in order to throw the whole vividness of contrast and light upon those 
passages where thought or passion, as in real life, burst spontaneously into 
poetry. The consequence of this adherence to the grandeur of nature has 
become a melancholy defect upon the stage (owing of course to some error in 
treatment), for almost every one of those passages is struck out as not essential 
to the business, and the rarinantes that remain will undergo the same process, 
further condensation being requisite. So that at last nothing will remain but 


a stripped and gaunt skeleton of prose robbed of the purpurewm lumen which 
gave any bloom to its apparition in my own mind; and the play, as I wrote 
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and you first read it, will not appear upon the stage. This bareness of dialogue 
is much more destructive to the effect than you would imagine. And, indeed, 
I observed that the parts most effective in reading were those which the 
mutilation has not yet reached. Now to obviate this, when the play is once 
condensed, the dialogue of the retained parts must be re-written, and the 
business part rendered more artificial. A fearful vice in composition (accord- 
ing to my conceptions of art), but which nevertheless appears to be indispensable, 
since I now see why more experienced dramatists (Knowles, for instance, and 
Talfourd) have'studiously practised it. When a door is to be shut, I say ‘ Shut 
the door;’ Knowles would say, as I think he has said somewhere, ‘ Let the 
room be airless.’ Probably he is right. But this change of style will be 
tedious work, invitd Minervd, and I doubt if I can do it at all. At the same 
time, far from complaining of the omission, I see the necessity of still more 
ruthless suppression; and I begin to despair of the play and of myself. 
Unless, therefore, upon consideration you see clearly what at present seems 
doubtful, the triumphant effect of the portraiture and action of Richelieu 
himself, you had better return me the play; and if I can form myself on a new 
school of art, and unlearn all that tact and thought have hitherto taught me, 
I will attempt another. But for this year you must do without me.” 


This letter illustrates the eternal source of disagreement between 
the actor, whose instinct is to subordinate everything to “stage busi- 
ness,’ and to regard the author’s work as a mere vehicle for stage 
business, and the author, whose tendency is to underrate the practical 
requirements and conventions of stage business, and resent the 
tormenting conditions which his art as a dramatist imposes on his 
genius as poet. Thus, in another letter, on another subject, my father, 


replying to a request for collaboration of the kind common in France, 
and commended by Mr. Archer, wrote to Mr. Macready :— 


‘*T send you back your play. I can make nothing of it. It seems to me 
that no improvement could give the outline stuff and volume enough for a/five- 
act play, though it would make a very pretty three-act piece. It is no use 
beginning with a plot which does not catch my fancy, as well as your notion of 
what you want; and I warn you that the former object will not be effected 


unless the plot be grounded on some conception that calls for me as an author 
as well as a dramatist.” 


No original writer will question the propriety of this condition. 
But the rival claims of the poet on the one hand and the stage on 
the other are not irreconcilable. Neither of them can with im- 
punity be entirely sacrificed to the other in the production of a good 
play ; and if the actor or manager is a man of literary taste, and 
the author free from self-conceit, they ought between them to find the 
right point of adjustment. Mademoiselle Mars strenuously objected 
to various lines assigned to her by Victor Hugo, on the retention of 
which he no less strongly insisted ; but her objections had reference 
to canons of literary taste about which the author was obviously the 
best judge. On matters of stage business her judgment was probably 
better than his; and if the author of Hrnani had never entered a 
green-room or listened to the practical criticism of actors and 
actresses it may be reasonably doubted whether his powerfully 
dramatic genius would ever have found adequate expression on the 
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stage. Meanwhile the composition of Richelieu proceeded with 
undiminished consultation between author and actor. 


BULWER TO MACREADY. 

‘“‘T send the play as you wished, and make the following suggestions :— 
Act I. The effect of Richelieu’s grave kindness to Mauprat and Julie will I 
think be heightened by the contrast of a comic touch—characteristic—as thus— 

Ricu. (to Joseph). Go. 
When you return I have a feast for you: 
The last great act of my great play. 

JOSEPH (going out hastily). The scourge! 

Ricu. (taking up the play). These verses. .. . Gone? Poor man! 

[ feasts himself, with his play. 
Sublime! 
Enter MAUPRAT AND JULIE, &c.” 


The passage thus. inserted is improved in the final arrangement 
of the dialogue. Joseph mutters as he goes out :— 


‘* Strange that so great a statesman 

Should be so bad a poet!” 

RIoH. What dost thou say ? 

Jos. That it is strange so great a statesman should 
Be so sublime a poet. , 

RicH. Ah, you rogue; 
Laws die, books never. Of my ministry 
Tam not vain ; but of my muse I own it.” 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


‘‘Act III. In the scene after Hugnet is sent to the Bastile I have put some 
lines into the mouth of De Beringhen as an excuse for him to goout. He must 
not see Frangois, otherwise he would recognise him at the Bastile. I mention 
this because the lines are no great things, and you might otherwise cut them out 
as superfluous. Act II. You have cut out the allusion to the Pigmies and 
Hercules,‘ but you had better retain the lines— 

‘Bah! in policy 

We foil gigantic danger, not by giants, 

But dwarfs ’— 
Because these lines give point and purpose to the employment of Marion 
and Francois.» Act V. When Francois and De Beringhen go out struggling 
for the packet, De Beringhen must not cry out, lest it should seem odd:that 
they are not overheard. The struggle must be rapid, intense, but not noisy. 
If any blades used, daggers not swords, as more convenient for close struggle. 
Act. IIT. Still ends weakly. The act for its effect, if read, needs a more elabo- 
rate analysis of the characters of Richelieu and Louis. And this I shall probably 
add (not in the acting copy), to remove all ground for the criticisms I referred 
to last night. But I doubt if it would do for the stage; where if Richelieu 
stands out too amiably it will be seen that he does so from the omission of 
touches too minute and subtle, or scenes too long for the action ofa play. I 
shall long to learn how it turns out in the green room. I feel very sure of 
Act V., and think the whole much bettered by our lime labor.” 


And here follow a few words of touching reference to a now almost 
forgotten tragedy of real life :— 
* Fortunately I had done my connections to-day before the news of poor L. 


KE. L.’s death, which I have just seen in the paper. It has quite overcome me, 
and I cannot now write many little things which had occurred to me. So 


(1) It was not restored and does not appear in the play. 
(2) They are retained in the play. 
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young, so gifted! And yesterday I received a letter from her written in high 
spirits. I have not been so shocked for years.” 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


‘* It occurs to me that, if you adopt my suggestion in Act III., and show the 
bed, &c., you will add to the suspense and surprise of the situation by omitting 
Richelieu’s words, ‘ You have slain me, I am dead, &c.’ Leave the audience 
in expectation, till Mauprat’s return, as to what R.’s device really is. There 
are unfortunately so many papers used, by way of writs, despatches, &c., that 
we must distinguish broadly between them. The writs of banishment and 
death should be short scraps of parchment, and Richelieu’s conditions of power, 
which the king signs, should be in a small portfolio, or pocket book with clasps. 
If I rightly remember the history, the document containing these and other 
articles of Richelieu’s power was actually found (after his death) in a red and 
gold morocco book. The despatch must be distinguished from the writs, but 
I hardly know how. I should add, about dress, that I think in the pictures of 
Richelieu he wears the collar and order of the Saint Esprit ; that Louis never 
wore any colours but black and orange ribbons ; that Mauprat’s first dress must 
be black, as Julie alludes to that colour; and his general costume very like 
Bragelone’s! trousers to the knee—bows, a mantle, &c. You will see that in 
Act V. I have made the King say he had promised to hold the life of Baradas 
sacred. 1st, because that will account for the vindictive and ruthless Cardinal 
not killing him ; 2nd, because Richelieu, having said at the beginning that he 
had another bride, the grave, for Baradas ; unless some such obstacle arises at 
the close, there would be no reason in the subsequent conduct of Baradas for 
the Cardinal’s change of mind. By the way, Richelieu lived more splendidly 
than the King. The scenery should convey this idea. If De Beringhen must 
have another jest, I can think of no better a one than this—‘St. Denis 
travelled without his head. I’m luckier than St. Denis.’ Act 11.—When 
Mauprat for the first time says, in the gardens, ‘I loathe the face of man,’ &c., 
Baradas exclaims, ‘I have him.’ This must be altered, as Richelieu uses the 
expression in the next scene. Let Baradas say— 

‘Go where thou wilt, the hell-hounds of Revenge 
Pant in thy track, and dog thee down.’ 

Baradas, in the expression of his exaltation, ought to be longer and more florid 
than Richelieu, whose simplicity of phrase comes from the ease of superior 
power and uniform success. To him, in fact, what raises all the devils in 
Baradas’s breast is mere child’s play. Warde will, I trust, understand that the 
characteristics of Baradas are prodigious energy and restlessness; with youth, 
love, jealousy, hate, put in contrast to the vast and dark movement of the old 
statesman’s intellect and concentrated vindictiveness. Much will depend on 
his forcing out this contrast.” * 


The details of this and other portions of the hitherto unpublished 
correspondence from which I make these extracts illustrate the 
tenacity with which the author of Richelieu kept the vision of the 
stage before his mind throughout the composition of the play. But 
I must reserve for a subsequent number the continuation of this 
correspondence, and some further comments upon it. 


LyTTon. 

(1) In the Duchesse de la Valiére. 

(2) The original cast’ of Richelieu is given as follows by Sir Frederick Pollock 
in his notes to Macready’s Reminiscences :—Louis XIII., Mr. Elton; Gaston, Mr. 
Diddear; Richelieu, Mr. Macready; Baradas, Mr. Warde; Mauprat, Mr. Anderson ; 
De Beringhen, Mr. Vining; Joseph, Mr. Phelps; Hugnet, Mr. George Bennett; 
Frangois, Mr. Howe; Julie, Miss Helen Faucit ; Manon de Lorme, Miss Charles. 


(To be continued.) 














EGYPT. 
I.—NON-POLITICAL CONTROL IN EGYPT. 


BY AN EX-CONTROLLER Of THE DAIRA SANIYA. 


WHATEVER interpretation may have been put upon the duties of a 
Controller-General by Arabi and his supporters, and however justified 
the English and French officials who filled that post may have felt, 
by law, precedent, or expediency, in overstepping the limits of 
financial supervision and advising on political questions, there were 
undoubtedly some foreign controllers in Egypt, during the revo- 
lutions of 1881-82 who could put in no plea whatever for inter- 
ference in the politics of the country in which they sojourned. 
Among these were the Controllers, exercising also the functions of 
Administrators, of the Déira Saniya, and the Commissioners, exer- — 
cising also the functions of Controllers, of the Domains. As these 
particular institutions have from the first been and still continue 
to be more intelligible to bondholders than to the general publie, 
and as many even of the former are not quite clear on the nature of 
their North African investments, it has occurred to me that a short 
notice of the one of which I have for two years and a half had 
personal experience may have a certain use, interest, and relevancy 
at the present juncture. 

The word “ Daira,” or, as many Orientalists (not bondholders) 
prefer, “‘ Dayrah,” is strictly a “circle,” or that which is contained 
within a circle, and its ‘qualifying adjective “‘ Saniya,” or “ Sanyéh,” 
means “illustrious.” Combined, the words imply a concentration 
of estates and properties in the name of the Khedive, as the most 
exalted person in the land; and this combination has for several 
years been a universally accepted expression in Egypt. There are 
other Dairas, however, or groups of assigned estates, bearing the 
names of members of the reigning family or aristocracy, or other- 
wise indicative of the purpose to which applied: and few serious 
travellers will have failed to take note of the term both in the Delta 
and valley of the Nile. 

How the late Khedive, Ismail, added to the bulk and value of the 
Daira Saniya we need not stop to inquire. In any case it existed 
before the date of his accession, or twenty years ago, and there is 
no doubt that he modified its constitution greatly, and increased, 
rather than diminished its superficial extent and material worth. 
That he was extravagant and improvident is generally admitted ; 
and these faults of character were perhaps nowhere more con- 
spicuous than‘in his treatment of this so-called personal property. 
The thousands squandered in machinery only, and the uselessness 
of that machinery, are charges that may be substantiated on ocular 
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demonstration to this very day; but no one can contemplate such 
evidence of ill-considered purchases without admitting that, if they 
brought ruin to the Oriental fellah, they must have brought profit 
to the Western manufacturer and commission to the many-countried 
agent. If Ismail Pasha was unscrupulous, it cannot be said that he 
and his household were the sole gainers by his unscrupulousness. 

A true biography of this prince would throw much light on the 
history of our times ; but it would have to deal with the entourage of | 
his Highness in detail, European as well as native. Should it be 
necessary to include in it a number of minor biographies of minor 
people, it would be all the better and more instructive. The toler- 
ance of which he himself boasted, though essential to the success of 
his schemes, was too remarkable a feature in a Muslim potentate to 
be forgotten among the pleasanter traits of his character. ‘In 
Turkey,” he is reported to have said to that agreeable writer and 
congenial companion, M. Gabriel Charmes, “Christians are tolerated, 
but the toleration is mingled with contempt. In Egypt, they are 


also tolerated, and treated, moreover, with consideration.” He 
assured the same person, while observing a regiment of Arabs and 
Copts marching across the Abdin Square, that not one of the soldiers 
troubled himself to think of the religion of his fellow." In respect 
of his own particular Daira, the Pasha’s redeeming points may have 


been a personal appreciation of the lands and their yielding powers, 
and a knowledge of his employés ; but the grasping spirit of selfish- 
ness threw into the shade, or absorbed all that was higher and 
better. 

Our present business does not permit us to dwell on the history or 
qualities of the Ex-Khedive. His abdication in 1879—a virtual 
deposition—and the succession of Muhammad Taufik, are the events 
which chiefly concern us. The Daira estates had, by this time, 
become hampered by mortgage and other financial complications, not 
the least of which were the imposition and subsequent abolition of 
the revenue-anticipating tax known under the name of “ Mukabala ” 
—a ndtorious example of arbitrary dealing with the commonest 
rights of an uneducated people. There is no need to retrace these in 
detail. Our purpose will be served by reference to the contract of 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert of the 12th July, 1877, under which 
controllers were appointed, and an examination 6f the Law of Li- 
quidation of 1880, which cancelled all prior arrangements. 

The parties to this contract were the Khedive Ismail on the one 
hand, and Messrs. Goschen and Joubert on the other. The document 
stipulated that, up to the sum of £250,000, the civil list of His 
Highness should make up any deficit in the yearly revenues of the 
Daira for completing the payment to the creditors of 5 per cent. 
interest on the total debt. It burdened the same civil list with a 


(1) Cing Mois au Caire et dans la Basse Egypte. Paris: Charpentier. 1880. 
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further annual charge of 1 per cent. on the total debt for purposes of 
redemption ; and it promised an eventual mortgage of the whole 
property, the mortgagees of 1870 merging their claims on a frac- 
tional part in those of the creditors generally. Ismail Pasha’s son, 
the now reigning Khedive, accepted the conditions jointly with his 
father, and the Council of Ministers ratified the agreement. The 
promised mortgage took effect in August, 1878. 

Later again, when Taufik had entered upon the second year of his 
reign, and Riaz Pasha presided over the Council of Ministers, the 
Law of Liquidation was passed, and put matters on a surer basis for 
the Daira as for all official Egypt. Three years of probation had 
sufficed to clear away much that was doubtful and delusive in the 
minds of politicians and financiers, who had vainly sought to solve 
Egyptian mysteries and remodel Egyptian institutions with the 
common-sense learning and appliances of London and Paris: The 
result was the introduction of a measure more practical and compre- 
hensive than any which had preceded it. We select for brief analysis 
the second section of the “ Loi,” as published in the official Montteur 
of the 19th July, 1880. 

Articles 40 to 62, twenty-three in all, are those which relate to 
the Daira Saniya. The first declares what are the estates and pro- 
perties comprised under that particular designation ; the second shows 
them to be set aside exclusively as security for the debt contracted on 
them ; and the third rules that the proceeds of sale of any must be 
applied to purposes of redemption. Article 44 fixes the interest of 
the debt at 5 per cent. of the nominal capital ; of this, however, only 
4 per cent. is guaranteed by the Government. The additional 1 per 
cent. can only be given, wholly or in part, when the net revenues of 
the Daira are sufficient to warrant the payment. Article 48 permits 
the application of net profits in redemption of the debt when they 
are in excess of the sum total required to pay the creditors the 
highest interest, and all other legitimate calls are satisfied. Article 49 
limits the discretion to redeem at 80 percent. The eight articles 
which immediately follow define the personnel of the Administra- 
tion. This consists of a native Director-General named by the local 
Government, a Board of Directors composed of the Director-General 
and two European Controllers appointed by the Khedive on the non- 
official recommendation of the English and French Governments 
respectively. The powers of the Board are stated for certain cases ; 
and a Superior Council—formed by the addition to its members of 
the Finance Minister and Controllers-General (or, in their absence, 
the Commissioners of the Caisse)—is to be convoked when these are 
insufficient. It is unnecessary to refer to the other Articles, which 
regulate the relations between the Daira and the State, the formation 
of reserve and surplus funds, and questions of minor finance. 

Shortly after promulgation of the law, my predecessor having been 
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named British Commissioner of the Caisse, I was offered the vacant 
post of Controller. Former experience in civil and political employ 
in Sind and adjacent tracts, and a residence of many years among 
Muhammadans of different sects and countries, led me to believe that 
the work would not be distasteful ; and I undertook, with little or no 
hesitation, the performance of a duty which had been kindly and 
spontaneously entrusted to my hands. Though it might have been 
more agreeable to have exercised the powers of an Indian Collector 
or Commissioner than to have been held in, as it were, by the quasi- 
consultative office that now fell to my lot, I cannot regret the time 
passed on the Board of Directors of the Daira Saniya; and I am 
quite sure that I am forfeiting no trust, nor committing any breach 
of propriety whatever, if, in the retrospect here recorded, I disclose 
something of both the indoor and outdoor life of that Anglo-Egyptian 
official whom I have qualified as a ‘non-political Controller.” 

The problems to be solved at the outset, and the solution of which 
I am about, more or less directly, to set forth, were :-— 

First, of what estates and properties did the Daira Saniya, accord- 
ing to the deed of mortgage, consist? Secondly, how were they 
administered? And, thirdly, what was the Controller’s position in 
reference thereto ? 

I found that, roughly stated, the extent of our lands exceeded 
500,000 acres. There werein Upper and Middle Egypt as follows :— 

Total in 


Feddans. Feddans. 
The Faiyum lands, taking upan area of . 76,780 


Lands watered by the Ibrahimiya Canal, or 
from Malawi to Bani Stef : ‘ 201,293 
Erment and Matana .. ‘ : ‘ . 49,884 


327,957 
In Lower Egypt we possessed :— 


Galiibiya, Tana, and Batra, or 
Basandila and Barari 


Bir Abu Bala, Kafru-s- Sabi and Toger 
Mahbrik . 
Scattered here “id hess 


177,641 

505,598 
The feddan may be reckoned at 1,), acre, so that in retaining 
the native term the reader need not be perplexed. In round num- 
bers there were 500,000 feldans, of which 150,000, or three-tenths, 
were under cultivation; 180,900, or some three-eighths, were leased ; 
and 170,000, or about a third, were valueless. The lands were 
divided into so many districts or inspectorates, each called a 
“Taftish.” In Upper and Middle Egypt there were eleven, in 
Lower Egypt four; and there were also minor divisions of land 
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of comparatively small area. The size of the “ Taftish” varied 
according to circumstances. Some were of unwieldy proportions, 
such as Faiyum, in Central Egypt, having more than 76,000, and 
the Barari, in Lower Egypt, more than 100,000 feddans. On the 
other hand, some were of less than 15,000 feddans, such as Biba and 
Bani Mazar. Of course the productive powers varied considerably, 
without reference to extent. The account rendered in 1879 showed 
me that while they did not cultivate in Barari a fifty-fifth part, in 
Erment scarcely more than one-third, and in many districts more 
than half of the whole area, about two-thirds of the large “ Taftish”’ 
of Rodha were brought under the plough, and realised more than 
two-sevenths of the full produce of the half-million feddans of the 
Daira. Its return for the year in sugar alone was estimated at not 
less than £210,000. In addition to lands we had house property of 
more or less value in Cairo and Alexandria, in Tanta, and one or two 
other places ; and there was a very large quantity of unused machi- 
nery, some fitted in factories and some lying here and there for 
public inspection. Any proceeds from the sale of houses would be 
set aside, as with lands, for the redemption of the general debt; but 
a different rule was observed with respect to the manufactured iron. 
My French colleague, though admitting that the Law of Liquida- 
tion might be interpreted, in ruling the disposal of money realisa- 
tions, to imply that the contents of factories as well as the buildings 
themselves should be sold with a view to furthering the discharge of 
the debt, was strongly in favour of maintaining a separate fund, 
derived from the former source under the head of ‘‘ Vieux matériel.” 
This fund would serve to meet special requirements where aid was 
not obtainable in other quarters, and where provision had not been 
made in the anticipatory budget. 

As to the question of how the estates of the Daira are adminis- 
tered, the reply must be rather of a general kind than in detail. It 
will simplify description to speak in the present tense, for the Egypt 
of Mohammed Ali is the Egypt of Taufik ; and two or three years 
are as nothing in a land whose history is treated in centuries as are 
its monarchs in dynasties. Our principles of action have been, in 
fact, based rather upon appreciation of the character of an un- 
changing people than of the temper or politics of the day. The 
direction of affairs, then, is carried out by the Board at the central 
offices in Cairo, and as little as possible left to the discretion of its 
agents or representatives in the provinces, or what in India would be 
called the “ Mufassal.”” Complaints of over-centralization are made, 
but those who prefer them omit to explain the causes which have 
necessitated the system in force. It is undeniable that the 
*‘Mufattish,” or head of the “taftish,” does in many cases act on 
his own authority, and that his action does not always come to the 
knowledge of the Board until too late for disavowal; but to accord 
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sanction to a proceeding is quite a different matter from accepting 
an accomplished fact. We shall have more to say on this subject 
by-and-by, when adverting to criticisms freely passed by special 
correspondents upon the Daira and Domains together. One objection 
to administrative centralization is certainly the enormous stretch of 
country intervening between the extreme southerly point reached 
by the Daira near the first Cataract, and its northern limit on the 
Mediterranean coast near Damietta—from 400 to 500 miles as the 
crow flies. At the same time it must be borne in mind that most of 
the Egyptian towns are in telegraphic communication with Cairo ; 
railways connect many important places to the capital; and in 
Upper and Central Egypt the administration has its own private 
rails and telegraph. 

Attached to the central administration is a large and costly staff 
of employés. There is a French secretary, to whose department 
belong seven translators and five clerks of mixed nationalities; and 
the directing Pasha has a native deputy, sometimes also a Pasha, 
with a dozen mu’awins or assistants, of whom the greater part have 
no fixed employment, and, as they are only waiting to be sent on 
special missions, which may never take effect, might be dismissed 
without impairing the efficiency of the office. There are two 
“Bureaux Techniques,” presided over respectively by an English 
mechanical and a French field engineer, both men of experience and 
ability, under whose orders are twelve subordinates. There is a 
“ Bureau de Vérification,’ for checking and registering payments 
of coupons and redeemed bonds, wholly or mainly composed of 
European clerks. Two natives have charge of the treasure-chest ; 
and there is a large ‘‘ Bureau Arabe,” with divisions and subdivisions, 
in which are no less than a hundred emp/loyés, inclusive of the official 
heads, besides some thirty kavasses, farrashes, and menial servants. 
One great feature in this last is the ‘“ Comptabilité,” or department 
of accounts. The cost of the so-called Central Administration, 
exclusive of Controllers and Director-General, is about £30,000 
per annum. 

It would be wearisome to the reader to be led into the details of 
district establishments and district expenditure.’ In addition to the 
cultivation of the “ Taftish,” which is the especial care of the 
‘‘Mufattish”’ and his ‘“‘ Nazirs” or sub-inspectors, there is the 
“Fabrika” or factory to be provided for at the sugar-making season 
as it comes round. There are from eight to ten factories which can 
be utilised, but the smaller number suffices on ordinary occasions. 
In 1881 there were eight at work, and the following is an extract of 


(1) Roughly, the charges for the personnel of a “ Taftish” in Upper Egypt may be 
estimated at £550, and of a factory at £250 per mensem. The Inspector-General’s 
establishment, including railways and pensioners, amounts to nearly £900. The pay 
of the “Muffatish” ranges from £30 to £60; that of the factory superintending 
engineer (a European) from £40 to £70. 
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my letter on the subject of our principal crop, which in December of 
that year appeared in the columns of The Times: 


‘« Tt is no secret that the main revenue of these estates is derived from sugar 
plantations and factories. Out of the whole year’s receipts from the districts 
and factories reported in 1880, almost two-thirds resulted from the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane. Whether this particular product should be encouraged to 
the detriment of cereals and all other crops might be reasonably doubted in 
ordinary circumstances ; but the Daira may not speculate as an individual, nor 
look far into the future as a government, and, as a rule, is bound to avail itself 
as much as possible of all present opportunities. The group of sugar-growing 
districts watered by the ‘Ibrahimiya’ canals, and extending from Rodha, 
south, to Biba, north—each under the management of a mufattish or inspector, 
and each with its sugar factory in charge of a European engineer—remains, as 
heretofore, the leading financial or geographical feature. The Mufattish is under 
the orders of the Inspector-General, a native officer holding the rank of Pasha, 
and he addresses the headquarters of the Administration on almost every occa- 
sion through this immediate chief. Of the superintending engineers of factories 
the majority are Frenchmen of old standing in the country. There are, how- 
ever, two Englishmen at Biba and Maghagha. Irrespective of nationality, all 
are capable and zealous officials, whose knowledge and experience of Egypt and 
the Egyptians render their services of high value. At the distant Erment, a 
district (taftish) possessing detached lands almost as far south as the First 
Cataract, there are three factories, of which two are now working. F4iyim, 
again, lower down the river than the Rodha-Biba estates, has one factory at 
Abuxa. The remainder of the Daira territory in Lower Egypt, though under 
the same conditions of inspection, has no Inspector-General, nor does it contain 
any sugar factories.” 


For the cultivation of the sugar-cane, as much land as can 
be safely made over is leased to outside cultivators, on the under- 
standing that the produce is sold at a fixed rate to the manufactories. 
To use the words of ‘our report for 1881: “The administration 
should aim at becoming a purely industrial establishment, gradually 
abandoning agricultural works to . . . the Fellah; and it is our 
endeavour to encourage as much as possible private individuals to 
undertake industrial cultivation.” 

As with sugar so it is with cereals, cotton, and pasture lands. The 
Mufattish cultivates for the Daira or leases to others; but the leasing 
is more in favour. There is, however, no necessary condition for 
the disposal of crops realised, as in the case of sugar. When the 
factories have completed their yearly work, and at the close of each 
successive ingathering, the sales of sugar and grain are effected 
by public auction or private contract. The former system is preferred 
and saves inconvenience and misunderstanding, but the interests 
of the Daira often necessitate acceptance of a speculative offer. Com- 
mercial competition is a notable feature in Egypt, and replete with 
curious illustrations. 

The heavy work of the administration is naturally the cultivation 
of land on its own account, and it has no greater difficulty to 
contend with than irrigation and drainage. Our field engineer is in 
constant communication with the Government authorities on the 
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question of canal clearances, and the relative share of cost chargeable 
to the Daira. But the Government will not acknowledge that 
the interests of the Daira are its own, and appears wholly indifferent 
to the failure of our sugar crops from lack of that water which its 
own agents might readily supply by completion of the “ Ibrahimiya.” 
This large canal commences above Siout and runs nearly parallel to 
the left bank of the Nile through the lands of middle Egypt. It is 
only the State, with its corvées and other labour appliances, that can 
undertake the conduct of so vast a system of irrigation, but the 
Public Works Department has been very tardy, and the delay has been 
prejudicial to all parties. In 1881 the engineer of the Daira reported 
that the non-execution of the several works which were involved in 
the scheme for completing the Ibrahimiya would assuredly cause 
the most serious loss of revenue, owing to the rapid drainage of 
the lands, their increasing saltness, and the peculiar quality of the 
produce. A move has been since made in the right direction, but 
pressure will be required to attain the desired end. 

The question of drainage is one of even more difficult solution 
than that of irrigation; and in Lower Egypt it has a special im- 
portance. About four years ago the “taftish” of Tana, extending 
from the large town of Mansoura to the margin of Lake Menzeleh, 
was inspected by Daninos Bey, a well-educated and superior 
employé. His report stated that there were about 36,000 feddans in 
all, of which half only were under cultivation, although in his 
opinion there were ample opportunities for making nearly the whole 
productive. Taking in the mass the nine estates generally knowu 
as Tana, he pointed out that in its length it was bounded by two 
noble perennial canals of irrigation, and intersected by a third 
canal which drained into Lake Menzeleh. The last, however, had 
not been cleared for sixteen years, and its waters were so much 
above the level of the surrounding lands as to threaten them with 
submersion. It served, in fact, for the drainage of neighbouring 
properties of the Mudiriya or province, but was unused for those 
belonging to the districts of the Daira. Thus, while it might have 
been turned to account to the immense profit of the latter, it had 
become a source of danger and detriment to its interests. 

Such are some of the cases which have to be dealt with by the 
Administration, and which necessitate reference to the high depart- 
ments of State—a procedure tantamount to suspension of action for 
an indefinite period. Prompt replies to official requisitions are at 
all times problematical under a Turkish or Egyptian Government ; 
but where money expenditure is involved, additional time must be . 
allowed for consideration. It would occupy too much space to 
prolong illustrations of the subject. A few words may now be 
added on the third head of the inquiry which would obviously be 
made by a Controller newly arrived in Egypt—i.e. what would his 
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particular position, as Controller, be, in regard to the actual adminis- 
tration of the Daira Saniya ? 

In a recently published letter’ on the subject of this appointment, 
I explained that the participation of the Controller in the actual 
administration of the Daira Saniya must be regarded as a concession 
te be used with discretion, and not as a recognised right; that this 
position rendered difficult the introduction of wholesale measures of 
reform, and the exercise of free judgment in the selection of men 
and adoption of projects for the better conduct of affairs, whether in 
the central bureau or outlying districts: moreover, that the Con- 
trollers themselves were of different nationalities—a circumstance 
which did not simplify the question. In the same letter I endea- 
voured to define what were the essential qualifications of a British 
Controller. They need not be here repeated; but a perusal of the 
definition given would naturally lead to the inference that the work 
required at his hands would be, as I stated, something more than 
“to supervise or even administer estates of unwieldy dimensions.” 

The Director-General, nominated by the Egyptian Government 
from among its own functionaries, and usually holding the rank of 
Pasha, virtually represents the ordinary administrative element. 
Nor is this power merely nominal, for though he acts in all matters 
affecting the revenues and expenditure of the Daira conjointly with 
his English and French colleagues, he has much work which may 
be considered exclusively his own. It would be needless labour and 
waste of time were the Control to be made acquainted with the 
whole daily correspondence of the office in the vernacular, or were 
every incoming letter to be translated for consideration of the Council. 
The current practice is to submit to the Board of Directors the more 
important reports and references only, together with all cases of buy- 
ing, selling, and leasing, and nomination or dismissal of superior 
employés. Here the advice and opinion of the Controller have con- 
siderable weight, for he is not, on these occasions, the mere check on 
the Administration in matters of finance and general questions of 
receipt and expenditure, which he would strictly be in his abstract 
position outside the Board. The habit of my French colleague, and 
my own also, has always been to take part in everything in which 
our interference would appear warranted or useful, though we have 
abstained as much as possible from interference where there has been 
any semblance of encroachment on the legitimate authority. of the 
Pasha. We have gone so far as to acknowledge our native confrére 
as standing President of our Council—a function not provided for by 
regulation—contrary to the custom prevalent in the Domains. As 
members of the said Council or Board of Direction, we became 
collectively part of the Administration, yet neither of us is declared 
an Administrator with the individual distinctness accorded to the 

(1) The Times, 28th May, 1883. 
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Director-General. The duties of the Board may be thus sum- 
marised :— 

Ist. To verify the accounts, and ascertain that the products of the 
Daira Estates are sold to the best advantage, and that the realisations 
in money and kind are applied to none but legitimate objects. 

2nd. To arrange for the due payment of the periodical interest on 
the debt, giving notice a sufficient time before the stated period for 
the presentation of coupons. 

3rd. To check the nomination or recall of all higher-paid officials 
in the Daira, and the grant of leases up to a maximum of 3,000 acres; 
and— 

4th. To authorise the Director-General to prosecute or defend in 
all cases of action at law, as well as dispose of special questions of 
administration. 

Furthermore, the Controllers advise on and discuss in detail agri- 
cultural operations and sugar-making, assist at sales, and visit at 
certain times, as occasion requires, singly or together, outlying 
properties of their charge. It is, moreover, understood that every 
assistance is to be rendered to these officers in exercising their right 
of inspection and supervision. The reader will have now learnt 
enough of the Daira Saniya to comprehend the concluding observa- 
tions of the present paper, which not only relate to the future dis- 
posal of this immense estate, but reply to comments upon the subject 
which have been recently published, and are likely to be read exten- 
sively by persons interested in Egypt. 

In The Times of the 18th May last, an able special correspondent, 
under the head of ‘‘ The Egyptian Domains and Daira Sanieh,” gives 
an account of two local administrations of which little is known in 
England, explaining at the same time “ why the Egyptian Govern- 
ment wish to transform their lands into private properties.” I will 
pass over his historical résumé and argument, together with his 
graphic description of factories and sugar estates, commending 
them to the reader’s attention as skilful treatment of somewhat 
dreary ‘facts and unpleasant reminiscences, and touch upon his 
criticism of the Anglo-French administration, which, on the appoint- 
ment of controllers under the Goschen-Joubert contract—or more 
notably, it is presumed, under the Law of Liquidation—had 
“ naturally awakened great expectations among the holders of .. . 
stock.” But he does not content himself with “ great expectations,” 
for it is added: ‘Competent authorities did not hesitate to predict 
that in a very short space of time the debt would be completely paid 
off.” He then goes on to show cause for the soundness of these 
views ; declares that by far the greater part of the lands, “ whatever 
interested persons may say to the contrary, are decidedly above the 
average in quality, and some of them are among the finest land in 
the country ; while the amount of taxation or land-revenue which 
they have to pay is very much below the ayerage”’ ; and he exclaims 
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on concluding the paragraph: “Verily, those who expected to see 
the debt rapidly extinguished could give a reason for the faith that 
wasinthem.” Some perplexity is needlessly caused to the reader by 
the fusion of Ddira and Domains into one estate of 950,000 acres. 

Thus far, I reply that there may have been—nay, there was cause, 
to be sanguine of profitable results arising from a fair administra- 
tion of the Daira lands. Bondholders, however, may be supposed to 
be sometimes unreasonably hopeful in respect of their prospects of 
income. In the present instance, I maintain that cause has been 
shown why success has not been attained to the extent anticipated. 
Let criticism be applied to the Daira Reports of 1880-81 and 1882,' 
not to bare outside appearances and statements of persons, each 
probably interested in proving particular points for particular 
purposes quite as much as those just said to be interested in depre- 
ciating the value of land. As to the average assessment, shown to be 
‘about 10s. per feddan,”’ it is quite impossible to judge the fairness of 
taxation by any such criterion. To quote from our English Report 
for 1881: “ Roughly, each feddan is taxed at about 66 piastres 
(13s. 6d.) ; and if it is borne in mind that the current value of the 
feddan is now only 135 piastres (27s. 6d.), the proportion of the tax 
to the revenue is nearly 50 per cent.” But a stronger objection will 
be evident in the real character of the Daira estates which we shall 
explain presently. 

The next and only other significant allegation which it is proposed 
here to notice is that which expresses the cause of supposed failure. 
It discloses, as it were, the root of the evil. “An agricultural 
enterprise of the magnitude of the Daira or the Domains, in the 
success of which none of the administrators have a direct personal 
interest, could hardly be expected to succeed,” writes the critic ; but 
his meaning is not quite clear. If the remark apply to the control, 
all I can say is, that a Controller who accepts office on any other 
grounds than that he is to strive unconditionally to promote the 
success of the work committed to him is unworthy of his charge. 
If it apply to the native official, such as the “ Mufattish,” I am of 
opinion that it is politic to give him a pecuniary interest in the im- 
portance of his results. We already do so in certain cases; and I 
have lately been considering a scheme to the same effect, drawn up 
by one of our most painstaking and zealous European employés. But 
the fault is more implicitly stated in the want of “ administrative 
genius,” charged against the successive English and French dele- 
gates, their love of centralization, and their ignorance of the misdeeds 
practised by native officials away from headquarters. Moreover, 
they do not punish offenders when detected, “for the Central Admi- 
nistration dislikes public scandals, and has no confidence in the 
exieting tribunals.”’ 


(1) The two first are procurable at Messrs. Stanford & Co.’s, Charing Cross. The 
third will shortly be issued. 
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If in the preceding statements I have not shown that the Controllers 
of the Daira still require to possess the full administrative authority 
here attributed to them, I have failed to elucidate their true position. 
Tn other respects there is truth and error put forward in the criticism 
under notice ; though I decline to enter into the question of indi- 
viduals. Invest a British Controller of the Daira or Domains with 
the power of a British collector in India, and divest his ‘“‘non- 
political control” of all political considerations, and there would be 
a very different tale to tell of his year or years of official work in 
Egypt. 

On the nature of the remedy, however, I am wholly opposed to the 
critic’s conclusions. We have an immense estate to administer, and this 
estate is held in mortgage for a debt, with power of partial redemp- 
tion as opportunity offers. The payment of the debt is the primary 
consideration, not the amelioration of the lands in our temporary 
keeping. Were it otherwise, we ought to spend thousands in irriga- 
tion and drainage. We cannot, we dare not, do so in our position of 
Controllers of a property in liquidation; but we may get rid of our 
unprofitable land and the burthen of its administration, and retain our 
Sugar Estates, concentrating our whole attention on these. The 
correspondent’s suggestions as to Leases need not be recommended 
to the attention of |the Daira, for had he inquired he would have 
found that our leased lands reached a much higher figure than that 
for which he applauds the Administration of the Domains. I con- 
clude with a reprint of the proposal already submitted, and the 
argument for which I am ready to maintain by facts and figures :— 

“‘To test the administrative work of the Daira, check its realisations, and 
prove the sufficiency of its taxation, let it be understood what is, roughly, the 
character of its lands. In round figures it has, say, 500,000 acres. Of these 
the net profits of half, or 250,000 acres, are £360,000, or about enough to pay 


the coupons. The net profits of the other half are £25,000. This statement is 
from the accounts of 1880, a fair average year. 

‘“‘Now, if it were thought worth while to get rid of the second half for 
£25,000 x 20 = £500,000, I venture to say that this could be managed within 
aweek., But I believe that the lands could be disposed of for three or four times 
that amount; in any case, the Déira might be authorised to dispose of them, 
provided it obtained sufficient to reduce the debt by two millions Tam 
under the impression that in one, or at most two years more, there would be no 
further need of Controllers, and that the Daira Sanieh would be a mere group of 
sugar estates and factories under charge of a European superintendent who 
might have a central office in the Ministry of the Interior, and be ‘ controlled’ 
(if such procedure were necessary for the satisfaction of bondholders) by the 
financial adviser. If the superintendent were a Frenchman, his countrymen 
would, doubtless, consider themselves safe in his hands 

‘* We have a debt of nearly nine millions, after having paid more than half a 
million in the two past years I have suggested that a reduction of debt 
to a maximum of seven millions be made the condition of sanction to the 
scheme. Seven millions at 4 per cent. would give £280,000 per annum, and I 


believe that many speculators would undertake to farm the sugar estates at a 
much higher figure.” 


F. J. Gotpsm. 





II.—THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


But little knowledge is displayed in ordinary speech and writing 
of the true international position of the Suez Canal, and but slight 
appreciation of the precise meaning of the “ neutrality’ with which, 
according to some, that great work is already invested, or which, 
according to others, it is desirable that it should enjoy. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to state shortly and plainly how matters 
really stand as to the canal, and to inquire what is meant by saying 
that it is, or that it ought to be, “neutralised.” I shall begin by 
an examination of the meaning of the term “neutral” and its 
compounds. The word, though not the idea which it conveys, is 
of comparatively modern origin. It is of course no new thing, 
though more common in recent than in remoter times, that a state 
should keep clear of the quarrels of its neighbours, remaining on 
friendly terms with both sides in a controversy with which it has 
no concern. States occupying this position were described in clas- 
sical Latin as “ medii,” or “medii amici,” and continued to be so 
described down to the time of Gentili and Grotius.' The earliest 
trace of the term “ neutralis,” in this sense, is probably its occur- 
rence in the Chronicle of Theodoric Engelhusen, written in 1426. 
In 1620 Neumayer von Ramla published the first work, Von der 
Neutralitat. Sir W. Temple, later in the seventeenth century, 
speaks of “neutrals”; and this term, though not used by Bynker- 
shoek, was well established when Hiibner, in 1759, published his 
celebrated work De la Saisie des Batiments neutres. Nations taking 
no part in a war were called “neutrals”; and their condition 
was said to be one of “neutrality.” The next step was to, apply 
the term “neutral” to the “flag” of a nation so situated, to its 
“territory,” to its “ships,” to its “commerce,” and to its “ sub- 
jects.” So far “neutrality ” is always the correlative of “ bellige- 
rency.” A state is neutral which chooses to take no part in a war, 
and persons and property are called neutral which belong to a state 
occupying this position. The term has in recent times received a 
larger application. A condition of neutrality, or one resembling it, 
has been created, as it were, artificially, and the process has been 
called “ neutralisation.” 

I. States have been permanently neutralised by convention. Not 
only is it preordained that such states are to abstain from taking 
part in a war into which their neighbours may enter, but it is also 
prearranged that such states are not to become principals in a war. 
By way of compensation for this restriction on their freedom of 


(1) “Le voce neutralis, neutralitas, da’ giureconsulti moderni usate, prese in questo 
senso sono barbare.”’ Galiani, Dei Doveri det Principi Neutrali, 1782. 
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action, their immunity from attack is guaranteed by their neigh- 
bours, for whose collective interests such an arrangement is perceived 
to be on the whole expedient. 

As early as 1803 France promised constantly to employ her good 
offices to procure the neutrality of Switzerland, “ pour procurer a la 
Swisse la neutralité ;’” and by a declaration confirmed by the Treaty 
of Vienna, art. 84, it was recited that the European powers acknow- 
ledge ‘that the general interest demands that the Helvetic State 
should enjoy the advantage of a perpetual neutrality ;” and such @ 
neutrality was guaranteed to it accordingly. The 92nd article, con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Paris, 1815, art. 3, and the Treaty of Turin, 
1860, art. 2, extended the neutrality of Switzerland to portions of 
Savoy. 

By the treaties of 1831 and 1839 Belgium was recognised as “an 
independent and perpetually neutral state, bound to observe the 
same neutrality with reference to other states.’ It will be remem- 
bered that, at the outbreak of the war of 1870, England made treaties 
with France and Prussia respectively with a view to further securing 


the neutrality of Belgium. By the treaty of the 29th March, 1864, 
art. 2— 


‘“‘The courts of Great Britain, France, and Russia, in their character of 
guaranteeing powers of Greece, declare, with the assent of the courts of Austria 
and Prussia, that the islands of Corfu and Paxo, as well as their dependencies, 
shall after their union to the Hellenic kingdom enjoy the advantages of per- 


petual neutrality. His Majesty the King of the Hellenes engages on his part 
to maintain such neutrality.” 


Luxembourg was similarly neutralised in 1867; and we hear 
something just now of a movement for “neutralising” the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, although the result of recent discussions has 
been to throw considerable doubt upon the utility of conventions of 
neutralisation and guarantee. 

II. When persons, things, and places, though in fact belonging toa 
belligerent state, are invested with immunities to which, as so belong- 
ing, they would not be entitled, they are said to be “ neutralised.” 

This use of the term is, I think, modern, perhaps not earlier than 
the title of a book published in 1861 by Dr. Palasciano, La Neutralitd 
dei Feriti in Tempo di Guerra, suggested by the sufferings of the 
wounded in the campaign of 1859. The discussion thus commenced 
led, in 1864, to the signature of the Geneva Convention, to which 
almost every civilised nation is now a party. By it, surgeons, the 
wounded, and hospitals are “recognised as neutral’’ (‘ reconnus 
neutres,” “ participera au bénéfice de la neutralité’’). 

The supplementary convention of 1868, which has not been 
ratified, purports similarly to neutralise ships and crews solely 
engaged in the relief of the wounded. The act for the navigation 
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of the Danube, made in 1865 by the European Commission, and 
confirmed by the Conference of the powers held at Paris in the 
following year, declares that the staff and works of the Commission 
are to enjoy the benefit of neutrality. It has been proposed to extend 
a similar protection to submarine telegraph cables, but the draft 
convention to this effect, which was prepared at a Conference held 
last year at Paris upon the invitation of the French Government, 
has not yet been adopted by the powers. In 1865 the Sultan of 
Morocco entered into a convention for the construction of a light- 
house on Cape Spartel. The contracting powers engage to respect 
the neutrality of the lighthouse, and to continue their payments 
towards its support, even in case of their being at war with Morocco. 

By a treaty made in 1846 with New Granada, now Columbia, the 
United States guaranteed “the full neutrality” of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with a view to the freedom from interruption of the traffic 
across it.' A treaty to the same effect was made in 1870. Between 
these two dates, in 1850, the United States concluded the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty with Great Britain. By the second article of this 
treaty the ships of the two powers passing through a canal to be 
made through the isthmus are to be exempt from blockade or capture 
should the powers be at war. By article 5, the two powers promise 
to protect the canal, “and to guarantee its neutrality, so that the 
canal shall be ever open and free.” By article 8 their protection 
is conditional upon their approval of the tolls levied by the terri- 
torial power, and upon the impartial admission of their ships. They 
are to make conventions with the Central American States in order 
to carry out the objects of the treaty, and will request the adhesion 
of other states. It will be remembered that the United States a 
year ago gave notice that, owing to change of circumstances, and 
especially to the development of their trade on the Pacific coast, they 
could not consent to remain bound by the treaty. During the nego- 
tiations at Vienna in 1855, Austria proposed that the Delta of the 
Danube should be “ neutralised,’ and its mouths managed by a 
“ Syndicat Européen.” A similar suggestion was made by the same 
power at the Congress of Berlin with reference to the whole course 
of the river below the Iron Gates; but neither by the Treaty of Paris 
nor by that of Berlin has the Danube been “ neutralised.” 

III. The term “ neutralisation” was used in a very extended 
meaning with reference to the Black Sea in the Treaty of Paris. 
It seems there to be a euphemism, employed to render less unpalat- 
able a restriction on the sovereign rights of Russia. The term was 
thus used in the abortive negotiations which took place at Vienna in 
1855. Lord Clarendon, in a despatch of 3rd April, writes: “ A fin 


de donner suite a la neutralisation de la mer noire, M. Drouyn de 


(1) Dec. 12, art. 35, 1, ratified June 10, 1848. Martens, N. R. G. xiii. p. 653. 
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Lhuys a proposé,” &. But it was not till after the fall of Sebastopol 
that Russia could be persuaded to assent to the suggested limitation 
of her naval power. By article 11 of the Treaty of Paris— 


“The Black Sea is neutralised. Its waters and ports, thrown open to the 
mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity interdicted 
to the flag of war of either of the powers possessing its coasts, or of any other 
power.” 


By article 13, “the Black Sea being thus neutralised,” neither 
Russia nor Turkey are to establish or maintain upon its coasts any 
military-maritime arsenal. A similar agreement had been long 
before entered into between the United States and Great Britain, 
when they “reciprocally interdicted to themselves the right of 
letting appear their military flag in any of the lakes which wash the 
two riverain states.” But such an arrangement was in 1856 for the 


first time described as “ neutralisation,” and was no doubt improperly 
so described. 

“To neutralise ” should mean “ to bestow by convention a neutral 
character upon states, persons, and things which would or might 
otherwise bear a belligerent character.” The term, as thus defined, 
may well be employed to describe what has been done with reference 
to Belgium and Switzerland, or with reference to hospitals and 


surgeons, It is undescriptive of such limitations upon the sovereign 
rights of states as were imposed by the Treaty of Paris. 

In which, if any, of the senses of the word can it be said that the 
Suez Canal is, or that it ought to be, “‘ neutralised ”’ ? 

I. But first of all, what is the international character of the 
canal, apart from convention? What, in other words, is its position 
according to the common law of nations? ‘The question is not free 
from difficulty, because the canal is a novel triumph of engineering 
science; and international law, which is the product of custom and 
agreement, can only follow, without attempting to anticipate, the 
course of events. Analogy must therefore be our guide in ascer- 
taining the rules which are applicable to the case before us, after 
stripping it of non-essentials. The canal is a narrow navigable 
trench, wholly within the territory of one power, and connecting two 
open seas. Other circumstances with which the question may seem 
to be complicated may, from the point of view of international law, 
be disregarded. We are, for instance, absolved from considering 
(1) the fact that the territorial sovereignty of Egypt is shared in a 
somewhat abnormal manner between the Khedive and the Porte; 
(2) the fact that the Western Powers have played an important part 
on the one hand in giving to Egypt its quasi independence, and on 
the other hand in maintaining the Ottoman authority in Europe ; 
or (3) the fact that the canal has been constructed by a company 
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most of the shares in which are held by foreigners. All these 
circumstances may have great weight in determining the policy of 
the powers. They are irrelevant to the rights of the various nations 
interested. Although the sovereignty of Egypt is shared between 
the Sultan and the Khedive, there is no doubt that between them 
these two powers do, in theory at any rate, possess the sovereignty of 
the country. Although the Western Powers have had a good deal to 
say to the delegation of much of the Ottoman authority in Egypt, they 
have made no convention in derogation of that authority as so dele- 
gated ; and the rights of intervention which may be exercised by any of 
the Western governments for the protection of such of their subjects as 
are shareholders in the Canal Company, are no greater than might be 
claimed by those governments for the protection of their subjects in 
carrying out any other lucrative enterprise under a concession from 
the territorial power. 

We may next, I think, goa step farther, and dismiss from present 
consideration the artificial character of the canal. The right of the 
territorial power to destroy a channel may perhaps be affected by 
the circumstance that it has been artificially made, but so long as a 
channel so made continues to be navigable its character can with 
difficulty be distinguished from that of a natural channel. 

The characteristics, therefore, of the Suez Canal are those of a 
narrow strait wholly within the territory of one power and connect- 
ing two open seas. They are those of the Dardanelles, apart from 
the fact that the Black Sea is not an “ open”’ sea in the fullest sense, 
and irrespectively of the confirmation given by treaties to the 
prescriptive “‘ancient rule” of the Ottoman Empire, which closes 
those straits in time of peace to foreign ships of war. Without 
any such qualifications, the canal may be compared with the Solent ; 
but a still closer parallel may be suggested. When the Teutonic 
tribes, whom we are forbidden by modern research to call ‘“ Anglo- 
Saxon,”’ were finding a new home in this country, they reached the 
Thames, we are told, without rounding the North Foreland. A shorter 
and safer course was open to them. After an easy crossing, they 
found themselves in the haven of Richborough, or Pegwell Bay, and 
thence sailed straight on through Kent by the wide channel formed 
by the two branches of the Stour, or Wantsum, which then separated 
the Isle of Thanet from the rest of the county, till their galleys 
passed out into salt water again at Reculver. 

If this channel were now restored and deepened, so as to admit 
the passage of the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
its international character, as uniting the North Sea and the British 
Channel, would precisely resemble that of the Suez Canal, as uniting 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. It might be supposed that the 
rules as to such channels are well established, but this is by no means 
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the case. The conflicting claims of territorial jurisdiction, of the 
interests of commerce, of belligerent need, and of the security of 
neutrals are far from having been reconciled. The diplomatic dis- 
cussions which have any bearing upon the subject are few,’ and their 
bearing is remote. The writers of text-books give no certain sound, 
and are swayed by national or personal considerations, It is, there- 
fore, with some diffidence that I venture to summarise as follows the 
rules applicable to narrow straits between open seas. 

In time of peace the territorial power is, according to modern 
usage, obliged to allow “innocent passage,” under reasonable condi- 
tions as to tolls and the like, to the vessels of other powers. Whether 
the passage of ships of war would be “innocent” is a question of 
some doubt, but should probably be answered in the affirmative. 

In time of war the territorial power, if belligerent, may of course 
deal with the ships of the enemy as it pleases. It will endeavour to 
capture them, be they public or private, within the straits as else- 
where. The enemy will similarly exercise his belligerent rights in 
the straits as well as outside of them. Should the territorial power 
be neutral, the channel, as neutral territorial water, will probably 
be open, as in time of peace, for the innocent passage of all ships, 
public as well as private, although it has been suggested that the 
territorial power, if neutral, might be called upon, as such, by either 
belligerent to close the channel to the war-ships of the other.” The 
straits will be, of course, closed to belligerent operations, the occur- 
rence of which within them the territorial power is not only entitled, 
but obliged, to prevent. 

II. Has the canal been in any sense so neutralised as to alter its 
characteristics as they exist at common law ? 

Language was last year used by M. de Lesseps which might lead 
one to suppose that this was the case. On July 8 he informed Lord 
Lyons that he had telegraphed to the agent of the company in Egypt 
to the effect that ‘‘any warlike act or demonstration is prohibited in 
the canal or at its entrances; that its neutrality had been proclaimed 
by the firman of concession, and had been recognised and given effect 
to during the last two wars—that between France and Germany and 
that between Russia and Turkey.” ® 

On August 5 the Conseil d’Administration resolved that the 
Khedive had no right to modify the conditions of the concession 
without the Sultan’s consent; and, even with such consent, “ could 
not modify the solemn engagement which had been contracted with 
the whole world in declaring the neutrality of the Suez Canal.” 

Lastly, M. Victor de Lesseps had an interview with Admiral 

(1) Those, for instance, with reference to the opening of the Scheldt, the recognition 
of the ancient rule as to the Dardanelles, and the navigation of the Mississippi. 


(2) E.g. by M. Renault in articles contributed to La Loi, August, 1882. 
(3) Parl. Papers, Egypt, No. 17 (1882), pp. 301, 313, 324, 330. 
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Hewett, and reports with some simplicity that the admiral, in the 
kindest manner, promised to inform the British Government of the 
arguments which had been addressed to him against the entrance of 
the British ships and troops into the canal. What are the facts 
upon which M. de Lesseps and his friends found their statement 
that the canal is “neutralised” ? They can point to nothing better 
than the fourteenth article of the Act of Concession, signed by the 
Viceroy on January 5, 1856, and confirmed by the Sultan. The 
article is expressed as follows :— 


““We solemnly declare, for us and our successors, subject to the ratification 
of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, the Grand Maritime Canal from Suez to 
Pelusium, and its dependent ports, open for ever, as neutral passages to all ships 
of commerce passing from one sea to the other, without any distinction, exclu- 
sion, or preference of persons or nationalities, on payment of the dues and 
compliance with the regulations established by the concessionary Universal 
Company for the use of the said canal and its dependencies.” 


The next article provides that— 


‘«TIn virtue of the principle laid down in the preceding article the company is 
to show no special favour to any ship, company, or individual.”’ 


It is obvious that these articles have no such effect as that attributed 
to them by M. de Lesseps. The phrase “neutral passages” is no 
doubt somewhat vague. It has been supposed to refer to the impar- 


tiality with which access to the canal is to be granted to all vessels of 
commerce irrespectively of the nation or company to which they may 
belong. It may possibly have been employed with some reference to 
the fact that since the canal lies within Egyptian territory, ships 
passing through it would always be exempt from hostilities, unless 
Egypt happened to be at war. 

But the precise meaning of these terms has no bearing upon the 
question before us, since the document in which they occur has no 
international significance. It is a charter granted by a government 
to a private company, not a treaty between two or more governments, 
and a character of neutrality cannot be imposed upon a locality which 
does not possess it according to the common law of nations except by 
treaty. In other words: no nation which has not bound itself to do 
so is obliged to respect an artificial neutrality. M. de Lesseps was 
indeed so well aware of this a few years ago, that in 1877 (May 10) he 
proposed to the British Government a scheme for an international 
agreement for maintaining complete liberty of passage for all ships, 
public or private, even of belligerents, public ships to be prevented 
by the Egyptian Government from landing troops or stores. This 
“scheme for the neutralisation of the canal” appeared to Lord 
Derby to be “open to so many objections” that he declined to make 


(1) Egypt, No. 6 (1876). 
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it the subject of negotiations." But at the same time Lord Derby 
gave the Russian Government to understand that any attempt by 
Russia to obstruct the canal would be regarded by Her Majesty’s 
Government as a menace to India, and as likely to put an end to the 
neutral attitude of England in the Russo-Turkish War. “Her 
Majesty’s Government,” he wrote, “are firmly determined not to 
permit the canal to be made the scene of any combat or other 
warlike operations.” In point of fact, the Egyptian Government 
has never, even as between itself and the company, contemplated the 
immunity of the canal from hostile operations, having stipulated 
(1866, art. 10) that it may occupy strategic points on its banks. 

III. The suggestions which have been made as to the international 
character to be enjoyed in the future by the short sea route between 
Europe and Asia have been prompted by a variety of motives, 
among which may be enumerated (1) the desire of the shareholders 
to receive the largest possible amount of tolls; (2) the wish of 
traders for unimpeded transit; (3) a sentimental sympathy with 
commercial as contrasted with other interests; (4) strategical con- 
siderations. 

The interests of commerce pure and simple would, no doubt, best 
be secured by confining the use of the canal to private ships, at any 
rate in time of war, and such an arrangement would also suit the 
policy of any nation which would not be unwilling to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of the communication of Great Britain with her 
possessionsin the East. The shareholders, on the other hand, are 
anxious to secure the custom of men-of-war and troop-ships, as wel! 
as of trading vessels; and our own Government would never consent 
to surrender its right of at all times sending troops and war-ships by 
the shortest route to India. This interplay of interests is well illus- 
trated by the discussions upon the subject which have taken place 
within the last few years in the “Institut de Droit International,” 
a fairly representative body, its members being selected in definite 
proportions from the international lawyers of Europe and America. 
A committee, the chairman of which was Sir Travers Twiss, was 
appointed at the meeting of the Institute at Ziirich in 1877 to 
consider the question, and presented a report at the Paris meeting in 
the year following, proposing for imitation the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty with reference to the projected canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama. Professor Bluntschli wished the passage to be declared 
free for private vessels even belonging to a nation at war with the 
Porte; but after a discussion, turning mainly on the ambi- 
guity of the term “neutralisation,” the Institute confined itself to 
voting “‘that it is in the interest of all nations that the naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal be declared, by an international act, free 
of any hostile attempt during war,” reserving the details of the 


(1) Egypt, No. 1 (1877). 
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subject for further study. A second report, presented to the meeting 
at Brussels in 1879, suggested the desirability of an international 
declaration to the effect— 

“1, That the powers are agreed that complete freedom of passage through 


the canal should be always respected by belligerents in the case of ships of war, 
as well as of private vessels. 


‘¢2. That no troops or munitions of war should be landed in the canal with- 
out permission of the territorial power. 

‘¢3. That should the territorial power be at war, a reasonable time should be 
allowed to the trading vessels of its enemy to leave the canal. 

‘4, That the neutrality of the canal ought to be respected, even when the 
territorial power is at war.” 


The first three of these proposals are harmless, if not important ; 
but the fourth is so obviously ambiguous, and probably dangerous, 
that it became the topic of animated discussion. Sir Travers Twiss 
limited his wishes to an “ international protection ”’ of the canal, but 
Professor Martens, of St. Petersburg, wished the canal “ neutral- 
ised” in the sense that it should in time of war be declared 
“inaccessible to the war-ships of belligerents.” Varying his phrase, 
he would prevent it from becoming a “ base of military operations,” 
i.e. as he admitted, he would close it to the passage of British troop- 
ships if Great Britain were at war. It was of course pointed out 
that Great Britain would never consent thus to tie her hands, and 
after a long discussion, in the course of which Professor Neumann, 


of Vienna, advocated the creation of a “marine Belgium,” the 
question was referred back to the committee, with the ultimate result 
that at a subsequent sitting the Institute resolved as follows :— 


‘1, It is to the general interest of all nations that the maintenance of the 
canal, and its use for communications of every kind, shall be as far as possible 
protected by treaty. 

“2. With this object it is desirable that states should come to an arrange- 
ment with a view to avoid, as far as possible, every act by which the canal and 
its dependencies might be damaged or endangered even in time of war. 

‘*3. If any power should damage the works of the canal, it shall be bound to 
repair as speedily as possible the mischief done, and to re-establish the full 
liberty of the navigation of the canal.” 


I take some credit to myself for my share in reducing to these 
modest dimensions the propositions approved by the Institute. They 
were far from satisfying its more ardent members, who, with M. 
Bluntschli, wished them to be considered as a mere instalment 
(étape) of our views upon the subject. 

It is, I think, instructive to remark that M. Martens, who in 1879 
insisted upon the necessity of impressing upon the canal a “ neutral- 
isation ” resembling that imposed upon the Black Sea by the Treaty 
of Paris, in 1882 frankly confesses that such a proposal is idle, 
because it could never be accepted by Great Britain. Taking up a 


(1) Annuaire, 1879-80, I. pp. 127, 329, 349. 
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new position, he now advocates the permanent neutralisation of 
Egypt as a state independent of the Porte, thus making it for ever 


unlawful for any belligerent to carry on hostilities in the canal, or to 
land forces on its banks.' 


I have cited the opinions expressed by a body of private persons, 
in default of any discussion of the position of the canal by accredited 
diplomatists. The recent Conference at Constantinople had under its 
consideration proposals for the protection of the canal, but these 
were of a merely temporary and exceptional character. The only 
step taken in the matter by diplomacy is a proposal made by Lord 
Granville in his despatch of 3rd January last to Her Majesty’s 


representatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and St. Petersburg. 
Lord Granville wrote :— 


‘*One result of recent occurrences has been to call special attention to the 
Suez Canal: firstly, on account of the danger with which it was threatened 
during the brief success of the insurrection; secondly, in consequence of its 
occupation by the British forces in the name of the Khedive, and their use of it 
as a base of the operations carried on in his Highness’s behalf, and in support of 
his authority ; and thirdly, because of the attitude assumed by the Direction 
and officers of the Canal Company at a critical period of the campaign. 

‘« As regards the first two of these points, Her Majesty’s Government believe 
that the free and unimpeded navigation of the canal at all times, and its freedom 
from obstruction or damage by acts of war, are matters of importance to all 
nations. It has been generally admitted that the measures taken by them for 
protecting the navigation and the use of the canal on behalf of the territorial 
ruler for the purpose of restoring his authority were in no way infringements of 
this general principle. But to put upon a clearer footing the position of the 
canal for the future, and to provide against possible dangers, they are of opinion 
that an agreement to the following effect might with advantage be come to 


between the Great Powers, to which other nations would subsequently be invited 
to accede.” 


Lord Granville goes on to suggest :— 


‘1, That the canal should be free for the passage of all ships in any circum- 
stances. 

“2. That in time of war a limitation of time as to ships of war of a belli- 
gerent remaining in the canal should be fixed, and no troops or munitions of 
war should be disembarked in the canal. 

‘<3. That no hostilities should take place in the canal, or its approaches, or 
elsewhere in the territorial waters of Egypt, even in the event of Turkey being 
one of the belligerents. 

‘4, That neither of the two immediately foregoing conditions shall apply to 
measures which may be necessary for the defence of Egypt. 

‘*5. That any power whose vessels of war happen to do any damage to the 
canal should be bound to bear the cost of its immediate repair. 

‘6, That Egypt should take all measures within its power to enforce the 
conditions imposed on the transit of belligerent vessels through the canal in 
time of war. 

“«7, That no fortifications should be erected on the canal or in its vicinity. 

‘*8, Phat nothing in the agreement shall be deemed to abridge or affect the 


territorial rights of the Government of Egypt further than is therein expressly 
provided.” 





(1) Revue de Droit International, 1882, p. 355. 
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These proposals will no doubt be expressed in less ambiguous 
terms should they ever be embodied in a convention. Their effect 
may, perhaps, be stated as follows :— 

Nos. 2 and 6 are declaratory of ordinary rules or usages of inter- 
national law, applicable to the territorial waters of Egypt when its 
sovereign is neutral. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 7 relate to certain restrictions, 
not resulting from the ordinary rules of international law, to be 
imposed upon the sovereign of Egypt when belligerent. By No. 1, 
the territorial power is to be obliged to allow, ‘“‘under all circum- 
stances,” free passage through the canal to the ships of its enemy, 
public as well as private; and by No. 3 is obliged (except in defence 
of Egypt) to grant the same privilege in the canal itself, in its 
approaches, and in Egyptian territorial waters generally. No. 2 
would appear to forbid the territorial power, if belligerent (except in 
defence of Egypt), to allow its own ships of war to remain in the 
canal, or to land troops or munitions of war there. By No. 7 it is 
prohibited from creating fortifications on the canal or in its vicinity. 
In exchange for this long list of restrictions on its ordinary rights, 
Egypt is to be assured that its enemies shall not commit acts of 
hostility in the canal or anywhere in its territorial waters, or land 
troops or munitions of war in the canal. Lastly, should any vessel 
of war happen to injure the canal, the government to which it belongs 
must repair the damage done. 

I incline to think that of these provisions only the first (sup- 
posing it to be limited to the vessels of friendly powers) and the 
fifth are such as it is desirable to embody in an international act. 
There should be no pretence for an allegation that Egypt, when 
neutral, is bound to stop the passage of belligerent ships of war ; 
and it is reasonable that a state by whose ships damage is done to 
the canal should be responsible for its repair. But it is hardly worth 
while solemnly to reaffirm the well-understood rights and duties of a 
neutral state; and the provisions as to the case when Egypt is belli- 
gerent seem to me dangerously complicated, even conceding that they 
are, as they now stand, intelligible. To protect a weak power by 
artificial safeguards is to invite a strong power to break through 
them. Treaties are too valuable, and at the same time of too fragile 
a texture, to be exposed to any unnecessary strain; and treaties of 
neutralisation, unless under very favourable circumstances, are espe- 
cially likely to become, as Frederick the Great said of treaties of 
guarantee, “‘a network of filigree, rather pleasing to the eye than 
practically useful.” The true safeguard of the canal, in case of the 
territorial power being at war, must be looked for in such a clear 
understanding between the belligerents and interested neutral govern- 
ments as resulted, during the late war between Russia and Turkey, 
from the announcement by Lord Derby, already mentioned. 

T. E. Hotzanp. 
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Berne some Account or my Oxrorp Private Pupits, 1831—33; witH Noricrs oF 
THE FIRST ATHLETIC CONTESTS BETWEEN OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


ArticLes on “ Mr. Gladstone’s School Days” and on “ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Oxford Days” have recently appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Brinsley Richards in a popular magazine. As I myself figure 
somewhat conspicuously in the latter article, I may be permitted 
to say that I am in no way responsible for its contents. In 
saying this, however, I wish it also to be understood that I 
make no reflection whatever upon the writer’s competency to 
perform what he undertook. Probably no one without the ad- 
vantage of being a contemporary (for that gentleman appears 
to be nearly forty years Mr. Gladstone’s junior), and without pro- 
fessing to be a political partisan (of which he gives little or no 
evidence), would have been better able to write such a paper, or 
could have written it in a kindlier spirit. For my own part, I 
confess, I am not very partial to this new species of Jiterary vivi- 
section, which in the case of great notabilities appears to have 
become almost unavoidable; and having had the honour to be asso- 
ciated, in some small measure, with Mr. Gladstone in early life, I 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that I have not escaped from 
my share of the operation. But all such vivisection being mad, 
we must suppose, only for strictly scientific purposes, and in the 
interests of historical truth, it is obviously desirable that any flaws 
or defects that may be detected in the performance, however skilful 
in the main, should be pointed out and supplied. 

All that Mr. B. Richards has said of the irreproachable excellence 
of Mr. Gladstone’s character as a young man; of the steady, unre- 
mitting perseverance of his studious habits; of the thoroughness of 
his studious work ;* of the high reputation which he brought with 
him from Eton ; of the friendships he had formed there, and main- 
tained at Christ Church ; of the early proofs which he gave of his 
remarkable powers as a speaker at the Union, and of the combination 
of gifts and qualities shown by him in that and in other ways, 
which made me (and, I doubt not, others also) feel no less sure than 
of my own existence that Gladstone, our then Christ Church under- 


(1) It may be mentioned for the encouragement of others that at first his composi- 
tions, though generally correct, were scarcely such as might have been expected from 
a distinguished Eton scholar, being decidedly stiff, and wanting in grace; but eventually 
he became an elegant composer, as may be seen by, inter alia, his contributions to Lord 
Lyttelton’s volume of Translations. 
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graduate, would one day rise to be Prime Minister of England—of all 
this, the account given by Mr: B. Richards may be fully depended 
on. And I may add one other trait not unimportant, and due, I 
believe, to his staunch Presbyterian upbringing—I doubt whether 
any man of his standing in the University habitually read the Bible 
more, or knew it better, than Gladstone did. Whether it was owing 
to this, or the natural sobriety of his temperament, or to both com- 
bined, it is certain, moreover, that notwithstanding the high esteem 
with which he was regarded, and nothwithstanding all his capacity 
for future distinction, of which he could not but be conscious, he 
showed no signs of pride, or vanity, or affectation; on the contrary, 
I should say he was uniformly modest and unassuming. No doubt 
he was ambitious, but no more so than he ought to have been ; and had 
the same been the case with another highly-gifted friend and private 
pupil of mine, and also a contemporary of Gladstone both at Eton 
and Christ Church—James Hope, afterwards Hope-Scott, of Abbots- 
ford—and had he not early in life, under Newman’s influence, joined 
the Church of Rome, I should have been prepared to predict, with 
scarcely less confidence, the same of him—viz. that he would one day 
prove a brilliant Prime Minister like Gladstone, and, in some respects, 
a more popular one. But, unlike Gladstone, Hope was singularly 
unambitious—a testimony which I remember to have seen strikingly 
confirmed by Newman, in the sermon which he preached upon his 
character after his funeral. His great abilities, both as a pleader and 
otherwise, were well known at the Parliamentary bar, where, without 
being luxurious or extravagant in any way, or unduly fond of money, 
it satisfied him—and he was not displeased—to realise an income 
supposed to be not less than £20,000 a year, much of which, I have 
reason to believe, was charitably and munificently spent. The then 
Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) had such an opinion of Hope, though 
he must have been some thirty or forty years his junior, that when 
he (the Bishop) was in London, he used frequently to come and take 
a quiet luncheon with him on Sundays in order to pick his brains 
upon points of ecclesiastical law. And his speech, afterwards pub- 
lished, in defence of cathedrals, upon a Bill then before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, made such an impression, that, when he 
sat down, Lord Brougham was overheard to mutter, “that young 
man’s fortune is made.” 

It is also undoubted, as Mr. B. Richards represents, that Gladstone 
on occasions could be disputatious enough ; and it is not improbable 
that this natural tendency may have been, as he says, encouraged by 
his father-—a man who, in advanced age (for it was only then that I 
had the privilege of making his acquaintance), impressed me more 
by the keenness and shrewdness of his understanding than any other 
person I have ever met. He had not himself enjoyed the educational 
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advantages which (like so many other Scotch parents) he took care to 
secure for his son: otherwise, I cannot but think that he would 
have left behind him a name scarcely, if at all, less illustrious. Of 
the disputes and differences that arose between the father and the son, 
especially on the subject of Free Trade, when the latter, as Colonial 
Secretary, was abetting the measures of Sir R. Peel for the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, there was no attempt at concealment, at least on 
the father’s part. I can well remember one such occasion at Fasque 
in 1847, when, after explaining his own principles on the subject, he 
remarked, pointing to his son, who had withdrawn from the discussion, 
but was still within hearing, “ But there’s my son William, ruining 
the country as fast as he can!” On the other hand, it is not quite 
correct to say, as Mr. B. Richards does, that, “when in 1830 
the Reform Bill agitation commenced throughout the country, an 
anti-Reform League was founded by Charles Wordsworth, Gladstone, 
and Lord Lincoln, and mustered four-fifths of the bachelors and 
undergraduates.” But it is the fact that a petition against the Bill, 
drawn up mainly by Gladstone, and submitted in my rooms at Christ 
Church to the joint revision of the above-named trio (Lord Lincoln 
at the time being another of my private pupils), made a considerable 
sensation, having been signed within forty-eight hours, chiefly 
through the exertions of my two younger coadjutors, by an over- 
whelming majority of the undergraduates and of the bachelors then ' 
resident in the University. I had occasion, not long ago, to record 
elsewhere my opinion that the speech which Gladstone delivered at 
the Oxford Union against the Reform Bill was equal to anything of 
the kind I heard in the House of Lords, though I was present (by 
means of orders given me by the Duke of Newcastle) at the whole of 
that memorable debate, which lasted for five nights, and was concluded 
at six o’clock in the morning of Oct.9, 1831,” when the Bill was thrown 
out by a majority of forty-one; and though the speaking at that 
time was confessedly better there than in the House of Commons. 
On one of the nights, when I had secured a front seat in the gallery, 
as it then was, immediately behind the reporters, I remember one 
of them turned round and said to me, as the debate was going on, 
“You will never hear anything like this in the Commons ;” and, 
when the Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) sat down, after a speech of 


(1) It must not be inferred from the above anecdote that there was any want of 
parental affection on the one side, or of filial duty on the other. Perhaps the very 
finest passage of classical oratory ever spoken by Mr. Gladstone was in eulogy of his 
father, in a speech delivered a few years after his death, on a public occasion at Leith, 
to which town Sir John Gladstone had been a munificent benefactor. 

(2) On the following Nov. 11 I was present at the Oxford Union, when Gladstone 
opened the debate (in which Lord Abercorn, Lord Lincoln, and Sidney Herbert also took 
part) on the question, “ Whether the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry deserves the con- 
fidence of the country,” which was carried in the negative by a majority of one. 
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nearly two hours, he remarked, “Canning, in his best days, never did 
anything to equal that peroration.” 

Again, I could not subscribe to Mr. B. Richards’s sentiment 
that ‘“‘no man could better deserve the description tenar propositi” 
than Mr. Gladstone, if the words are to be understood of his career 
asa whole. That he has been tenacious, inflexibly tenacious, of his 
aim or resolution for the time being, whatever it might be, is un- 
doubtedly true; but the propositum, for example, of his early writings 
upon Church and State, is as wide as the poles asunder from the pro- 
positum of his last great speech on the Affirmation Bill; while the 
speeches which he made in favour of the Increased Grant to May- 
nooth (1845), and of the Removal of Jewish Disabilities (1848), 
come in between the two, and plainly indicate a process of transition. 
Probably he himself is at least as much aware of this as any of 
his critics can be, and so aware of it as to be prepared fully and 
powerfully to defend it. And this being so, I need not perhaps feel 
any scruple in relating an anecdote, interesting both on other 
accounts and as showing the remarkable insight of Mr. Gladstone’s 
father into the character of his son. The anecdote, as I received it 
not very long ago from one who was present on the occasion, and 
who assured me that he remembered the circumstances most dis- 
tinctly, is as follows. Towards the end of 1832, the year after W. 
Gladstone had taken his degree at Oxford, and when he was about 
to be brought forward as member for Newark by the then high Tory 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. John Gladstone, the father, was dining at 
the house of Mr. Bolton, the great Liverpool merchant, where my 
uncle, the poet, was also one of the company. After dinner my 
uncle took occasion to congratulate Mr. John Gladstone on the 
remarkable success of his son William at Oxford, and added an 
expression of hope and anticipation that he would be equally 
successful in the House of Commons; to which the father re- 
plied, “ Yes, sir, I thank you, my son has certainly distinguished 
himself greatly at the University, and I trust he will continue 
to do so when he enters public life; for there is no doubt he 
isa young man of very great ability, but,” he added, “‘he has no 
stability |” 

The name of Mr. Bolton, in connection with this anecdote, reminds 
me of one of the most interesting occurrences of my own boyhood. 
It was in the summer of 1822, just when the first cricket match at 
Lord’s, between Eton and Harrow, had taken place. Harrow had 
been victorious. I had played in the eleven, and had been very 
successful as a bowler. Immediately after the match I went down 
to the Lakes to join my father, who had rented Ivy Cottage for the 
vacation, in order to be near my uncle at Rydal Mount. One after- 
noon a carriage drove up to the door, out of which stepped Mr. 
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Bolton, with a companion who proved to be Mr. Canning, appointed 
Governor-General of India not long before, and now come to pay a 
farewell visit to his chief Liverpool friend and supporter. They had 
driven over from Storrs, Mr. Bolton’s residence on Windermere, to 
invite my father and my uncle and Southey, who happened to be 
then at Rydal Mount, and whom Canning (whose Parodies upon him 
in the Anti-Jacobin would doubtless be in both their minds) had 
never before met, to return with them for the evening, and dine at 
Storrs. It was a proud moment for me when, during the time that 
my father had retired to change his morning dress, I had the honour 
of showing the great orator and statesman into the garden, and he 
walked by my side, with his arm upon my shoulder, listening with 
the deepest interest to all the particulars I had to give him about 
the cricket match—then a novel occurrence—just as if he himself 
had been again an Eton boy. I need not say how I was charmed 
with the simple grace and condescension of his manner. Only a few 
days after, on August 12, Lord Londonderry (Castlereagh) com- 
mitted suicide, and Canning did not go out to India, but remained 
at home to succeed him as Foreign Secretary, in September, and 
eventually (in 1827) to become Prime Minister. How little could I 
then foresee that before many years had passed I should become 
intimate at Oxford with his son, Charles James Canning, who did go 
out as Governor to India! For a short time he was also one of my 
private pupils. He had a large measure of the fine abilities of his 
father, and I shall have occasion by-and-by to speak of the honours 
he obtained when he took his B.A. degree. He had, moreover, a 
certain charm of appearance and manner, though often embarrassed 
through constitutional bashfulness, but he wanted the tall manly 
presence of his father, and the combined sweetness and majesty of 
his countenance. 

But to return to Mr. Gladstone. Whether or not he deserved the 
character of instability which his father gave him in 1882, certain it 
is that before he had been many years in Parliament I myself was 
led to entertain that opinion concerning him; and the opinion was 
confirmed by conversation when (being then in office under Sir R. 
Peel) he came to visit me at Winchester, in the Whitsuntide of 1846, 
in order to induce me to accept the Wardenship of the College, then 
soon to be opened at Glenalmond ;* and also in the following year 


(1) The late Sir Archibald Edmonstone, in proposing my health at a public dinner 
given to the Scotch Bishops in Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1853, mentioned “ that 
Mr. Gladstone had said to him that the best day’s work he had ever done was when he 
went down to Winchester and persuaded Wordsworth to come into Scotland.”’ This no 
doubt was hyperbolical, and perhaps exaggerated by good Sir Archibald; but Gladstone 
himself in his great kindness had written to me, under date July 9, 1846: “ Rarely 
has it happened to me to do an act on which I could reflect with such lively and 
unmixed delight as my journey to Winchester on Whitsun-eve.”’ 
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when I visited his father and him at Fasque, for the consecration of 
their new chapel, at which I preached one of the sermons, and 
Bishop Wilberforce another, both of which were published at the 
time in a brochure together at Mr. Gladstone’s request, and at his 
expense. Hence it was that when he first came forward for Oxford 
University at the general election towards the close of that same 
year (1847) I was unable to support him, to my great distress, 
though strongly urged to do so, and to be upon his committee, from 
various quarters, especially by Mr John (now Lord Chief Justice) 
Coleridge, by his father, the late Judge Coleridge, by my old friend 
the late Mr. Hope Scott, and by another old friend and former 
associate at Winchester, the present Bishop of Salisbury, all of whom 
wrote to me pressingly on the occasion, and I have preserved their 
letters as valuable and interesting ; but the most interesting of all, 
perhaps, is that which I received from the first named. I did not 
know him personally, but he addressed me in his capacity as secre- 
tary to Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford Committee, and did his best to assure 
me that, so far as he knew and believed, Mr. Gladstone was no more 
inclined to disestablish the Irish Church (a point upon which even 
then, twenty-two years before the event actually took place—1869—I 
had begun to feel uneasy) than I was myself! Hiswords were, under 
date June 3, 1847, “‘I conceive Mr. Gladstone to be as much opposed 
as you can be to any measure affecting the integrity of the establish- 
ment in Ireland. I understand his opposition to any attack upon 
that portion of our Church to be one of principle; and that under no 
state of circumstances reasonably conceivable could.he be brought to con- 
sent to anything of the‘kind.”’ None of my correspondents, however 
—not even Mr. Gladstone himself—was able to satisfy my scruples ; 
and so I persisted in declining to vote for him both then and ever 
afterwards, not from any alienation of private regard and esteem, but 
under the conviction that though he might prove a very fit repre- 
sentative for many other excellent men, and not a few among my 
own friends, with their opinions, or at least with their suspicions not 
yet awakened, he would not fitly represent me with my opinions, and 
with my suspicions wide awake. But wisely or unwisely, happily 
or unhappily, I went farther. After Mr. Gladstone had been seated for 
the University of Oxford by his first election in 1847, in which I 
abstained from taking any part—being loath to vote against him, 
and unable, as I have said, to vote for him—he published a pamphlet 
in the form of a letter, which he addressed to the then Primus of 
our Church, Bishop Skinner, and which, though professedly on the 
subject of the admission of laymen into Church synods, appeared to 
me to contain the germ of “ Liberation” principles, and of “The 
political equality of all religions.” To this publication I felt called 
upon to issue a counter-blast (February 1852), in the form of a 
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letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone himself on “The Principles of 
Religious Liberty.” This, no doubt, in my circumstances, was a 
strong measure, and though he thanked me for the kind manner in 
which I had “managed the personal part of the controversy,” he 
complained that ‘“‘ such things cut deep.’’ It was with me a case of 
Amicus Plato, sed magis amica Veritas. He himself had been the 
ageressor. The tendency of his pamphlet, as he himself must have 
known very well, was to commit our Church, as disestablished in 
Scotland, to an approval of the principle of disestablishment ; and 
this was a manceuvre which, however innocent he might think it at 
a time when many English High Churchmen were more than half 
voluntaries (mainly in consequence of the Gorham judgment of 
1850), I could not but feel it would be wrong in us, being, for 
the most part, establishmentarians upon principle, to acquiesce in, 
merely because we happened to be temporally in a low estate. My 
own pamphlet, I had good reason to know, was not without its influ- 
ence. The Dean (Dr. Gaisford) of Christ Church, Mr. Gladstone’s 
college and mine, on receiving a copy, wrote (June 11, 1852) to thank 
me for it, and added, “ You have proved to my satisfaction that this 
gentleman is unfit to represent the University.” It was not till 
more than thirteen years after (1865) that the University itself came 
effectually to the same conclusion—to its own grievous loss and dis- 
grace, as many, no doubt, will conscientiously maintain ; and all the 
more because since then it has been changed so much, and in such 
a way, that probably no fitter person than Mr. Gladstone, as he 
now is, could be found to represent it. Whether Dean Gaisford had 
previously supported Mr. Gladstone, that is, at his first election in 
1847, I do not happen to know; but most probably he had. More- 
over, the ‘ National Association ” took my pamphlet up, and when 
the new election came on, towards the close of 1852, reprinted it for 
distribution in a cheaper form. Many of my own friends thought 
that I had been rather hard upon Mr. Gladstone in pressing him to 
conclusions which he had not fully enunciated ; but the subsequent 
history éf events has amply justified the apprehensions I had formed 
in regard to the workings of Gladstone’s own mind.’ From a Tory 
of the Tories, at least in the matter of Church and State, beyond 
what I myself could defend, I felt sure that (if not timely checked) 
he would become a Liberal of the Liberals, both upon that and other 
questions. I also felt convinced, and stated to him at the time, that 
however much he might then dislike my opposition, we should even- 


(1) A friend of mine was asked by no less a person than Bishop Wilberforce, “ What 
business had Wordsworth to vote against Gladstone ?” as I did, either by pairing off or 
by my presence, in 1852, and all the subsequent elections except the last. My friend 
might have replied, “ No other business than the cause of the truth, as he understood 
it, and the satisfaction of his own conscience.” 
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tually entertain more respect for each other if I stood out against 
him from the first, than if I had yielded and afterwards complained 
that I had been misled and betrayed, as so many of our common 
friends subsequently did—turning round against him with keen 
resentment when he himself had done what I felt certain he would 
do, namely, turned round against his own original standpoint. That 
I was not altogether wrong in my anticipations in both respects may 
be inferred from the following circumstance. Many years after- 
wards, but before Mr. Gladstone had become the accepted leader of 
the great Liberal party, I happened to be sitting under the gallery 
in the House of Commons, and I overheard the present Sir R. Peel 
say in a sarcastic tone to a gentleman sitting next to me, as he 
pointed out Mr. Gladstone to him, “‘That’s the greatest Radical 
in the House!”” Not. many minutes had elapsed before Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, having recognised me, came and joined me where 
I sat, with all his old friendliness and good-nature, and while 
the business of the House was going on we had a long and ani- 
mated conversation together, not however, as may well be supposed, 
about politics, but upon the comparative merits of Homer and Virgil. 
He had just then published his first article upon Homer in the 
Quarterly. He told me that he had tried various methods of trans- 
lating Homer into English (see Lord Lyttelton’s volume of 
Translations before mentioned), and he thought upon the whole that 
Walter Scott’s varied octosyllabic metre was the best for the purpose. 
How curious, and what a testimony to the merits of the grand old 
Grecian bard, that two of our most eminent contemporary’ states- 
men, and both, in turn, Prime Ministers, should have employed their 
leisure, by translation and dissertation, in endeavouring to make him 
better known to their fellow-countrymen ! 

Before I quit this portion of my narrative, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning oneremarkable proof of the extent to which Mr. Gladstone, 
when he began to make the great change in his political standpoint, 
miscalculated, in my opinion, the amount of conservative power still 
remaining in the country. In his answer to the letter in which I 
had first communicated to him the difficulty I felt in supporting him 
at the coming election (1847), he wrote, inter alia: “ 1 am desirous, 
and by God’s help determined, to leave at least a recollection upon 
the minds of men in your position; and the more so, because I see 
plainly that this is nearly, if it be not quite, the last election at which 
you will have the power to exercise a choice as to prospective Church 
policy !”” What that last clause meant I never knew ; but I suppose 
it implied an anticipation that some great convulsion—-involving the 
disfranchisement of the Universities, or even the disestablishment of 
the Church—was then near at hand. At that time, when his change 
of front in regard to matters ecclesiastico-political was objected to 
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him, it was a common expression with him to say “ that he had been 
the last man to quit the ship.” The fact is, as I believe, he had been 
fascinated by Sir R. Peel’s administrative ability and successful 
management of the House of Commons; and this, though fully con- 
scious of Peel’s defects in regard to the points upon which he himself 
felt most deeply. I remember his saying to me with great emphasis 
the year before, when we were out walking at Winchester, and had 
been talking of the recent Church appointments, such as that of 
Dr. Buckland to the Deanery of Westminster: ‘ Peel knows no more 
about the Church than that stone ;” meaning, I suppose, that he 
had no belief in it as a divine institution. And it was this fascina- 
tion—together with his advocacy of free-trade principles, in which 
he has been all along consistent—that led him by degrees farther 
and farther from his Tory principles, and left the way open to 
Mr. Disraeli eventually to become the leader of the Conservative 
party. 

But to return once more to Mr. B. Richards’s article. He does 
not appear to have been aware of the speech at Oxford, in which 
Archbishop Manning (for he had not yet been made Cardinal) men- 
tioned some years ago that “it was in Charles Wordsworth’s rooms 
at Christ Church he had first seen Mr. Gladstone and made his 
acquaintance,” under circumstances which testified to the exemplary 
punctuality of the latter. The Archbishop stated—what I had for- 
gotten—that his own hour for reading with me being the one before 
that assigned to Gladstone, he was usually still in the room when 
Gladstone, regularly as the clock struck, made his appearance, as if 
determined not to lose a moment of his proper time; and then they 
had the opportunity of exchanging a few words before Manning left. 
But I am more concerned to point out that Mr. B. Richards, though 
appearing to speak with some authority, has scarcely done justice 
either to my own estimate of Manning or to his real character as a 
young man. In the first place it is quite incorrect, I believe, to say 
that he was “a Whig.” His father, a Bank of England Director 
and M.P:for Trowbridge (now disfranchised), was certainly a staunch 
Tory. It is true that he had, through no fault of his own, to suffer 
‘disappointments ’’—serious disappointments—of more than one 
kind; but they had an ennobling effect upon his character, 
causing him to throw himself upon his own inward resources in 
a way that he might not otherwise have done, and to withdraw 
from general society in which he was so well qualified to shine, 
but certainly not making him in reality (whatever he might 
appear) “cold and sarcastic.” I was one of the very few with 
whom he continued upon terms of intimacy during the whole of 
his college life ; and I should suppose that, so far as they became 
acquainted, there would be much in common between him and 
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Gladstone.’ Like Gladstone, and even I suspect more than Glad- 
stone, he owed his readiness as a speaker and the felicity of his 
diction to the constant use of his pen, both in analyzing what 
he read and in other ways; thus carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Brougham, and of a still higher authority, viz. Cicero, 
to that effect—‘ nulla res tantum ad dicendum proficit quantum 
scriptio”—more than any young man whom I have ever known. 
Changes of opinion, both political and ecclesiastical, have unhappily 
caused alienation in many quarters during the last fifty years; but 
so far as my experience goes, the strength of early associations, 
when founded upon mutual esteem, has generally sufficed to keep alive 
feelings of affection, even without the aid of personal intercourse. 

Persons unacquainted with the system of the English Universities 
may be surprised to know that a very short interval of time, or even 
none at all, may suffice to come between the undergraduate taught 
and the teaching graduate. For my own part, I passed from one 
stage to the other in less than two months. At the same time, it 
must be mentioned that I had one advantage which rendered me 
comparatively less unfit to enter early upon the duties of a private 
tutor, viz. I was then twenty-three. I had taken my degree of 
B.A. (in the Easter Term of 1830) somewhat later than most men, 
partly from having lost a term in 1828, through a long and serious 
illness (which seized me quite unaccountably, and so suddenly, that 
whereas I had been playing at tennis in the morning, I was pro- 
nounced to be in imminent danger that same night), and partly 
from losing another term in 1829, because I had omitted, quite 
unintentionally, the preliminary ceremony, which was then con- 
sidered indispensable, of sitting in the schools. Before I pass on, I 
cannot refrain from adding that, in consequence of the illness I 
have referred to, as soon as my father heard that I had become, 
in the following year, one of the University racing crew, he wrote 
to forbid my rowing, to my extreme distress and embarrassment, 
as I neither liked to give up my place in the boat nor to disobey 
him. But I got over the difficulty in this way. I went to the 
physician who had attended me—the most eminent then in Oxford 
—Dr. Kidd, and requested him to examine me, and if he was 
satisfied that I had not suffered in any way from what I had been 
doing, to give me a testimonial to that effect which I might send to 
my father. This he did, and my father’s apprehensions were so 
far overcome that he withdrew his prohibition. 


(1) Soon after Manning and Hope had joined the Church of Rome Gladstone wrote 
tome: “TI feel as if I had lost my two eyes,’ so great was his admiration and regard 
for both of them! He quotes a passage from a MS. sermon of Manning’s in his Book 
on Church and State; and Hope dedicated to him his abridged edition of his father-in- 
law Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
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My B.A. degree was taken, as I have said, after Easter, 1830, 
and during the following long vacation I was tutoring—and fish- 
ing—with James Hope and Francis Popham for my pupils, at 
Festiniog, in North Wales. The remarkable gifts of the former (a 
commoner of Christ Church) I have already noticed ; but his health 
eventually prevented him from distinguishing himself in the schools. 
The latter (of University College), an old Harrow schoolfellow and 
friend, a good cricketer, and a universal favourite, took a second 
class in classics and became Fellow of All Souls—being heir to the 
famous Elizabethan mansion of Littlecott, in Wiltshire. Towards 
the end of our stay at Festiniog we were joined by Canning, and 
among other excursions which we made together was one to Beth- 
gelert, our main object being to ascend Snowdon by night in order 
to see the sun rise from the summit. Accordingly we set out with a 
guide about 11 p.m.; but before we had gone more than half the 
way, and were only beginning the tougher part of the ascent, 
Canning’s heart or strength failed him, and he declared he could go 
no farther! We seemed to be reduced to the dilemma of either 
returning ampaxtou, or of leaving him behind to find his way back as 
he could alone in the middle of the night. At length, however, he 
rallied slightly, and with such help as we and our guide could give 
in turn by pushing and pulling, he reached the top. And yet it 
was he (and I often thought of this circumstance at the time) who 
afterwards proved, as was said, the only man in all India who had 
the necessary nerve to be calm himself, and to inspire calmness in 
others, amid all the terrible dismay of the great revolt. 

After the long vacation of that year (1830) when I returned to 
Oxford, my private pupils were Hope, Gladstone, Manning, Francis 
Doyle, and Walter Hamilton ; and after Christmas, é.c. in 1831, till 
I ceased to take pupils early in 1833, Lord Lincoln, Thomas Dyke 
Acland, and Charles James Canning. 

Hope and Doyle (now Sir Francis, and late Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford) exhibited a charming specimen of an Eton friendship con- 
tinued at Oxford, and I was greatly pleased to be admitted to share 
their intimacy. Of the former I have just spoken. The latter took 
a first-class in classics (1831), but this scholastic honour very 
imperfectly represents the special talents and acquirements he pos- 
sessed—talents and acquirements which made him quite superior to 
all vulgar and ordinary conventionalities, so that on occasions when 
it was necessary for him to appear in a strictly proper and becoming 
dress he was obliged to call in the aid of his friend Hope to tie his 
neckcloth, just as my uncle the poet was wont to have recourse to 
his wife and daughter for similar purposes. It was, therefore, quite 
in keeping with my quaint reminiscences of Doyle, that on reading 
the preface of his interesting and highly characteristic Lectwres on 
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Poetry, published five or six years ago (1877), I discovered how that, 
“owing to a variety of accidents, the author’s MSS. fell into con- 
fusion, and many of them had gone astray,” whereby the literary 
world has to deplore the grievous and, I fear, irreparable loss, 
more “ particularly of two lectures on Jason and Medea, and of one 
on the tragedy of Hamlet ;” and I could not help making the reflec- 
tion that if the wholesome and loving admonitions of his early friend 
Hope had been better attended to the said loss might never have 
occurred. I do not happen to have seen either Cardinal Manning’s 
or Lord Houghton’s record of the memorable debate at the Oxford 
Union, when the famous oratorical trio—Sunderland, Arthur Hallam, 
and Monckton Milnes (now Lord Houghton)—came over from Cam- 
bridge on purpose to endeavour to persuade us that Shelley was a 
greater poet than Byron; but nothing can be more graphic than 
the account which Doyle, in that same volume, p. 73 ef seq., gives of 
the scene; and it is to be regretted that Mr. B. Richards, who men- 
tions the debate, not only makes no quotation from the passage, 
but represents the vote as having issued in a contrary result. I 
say the latter is to be regretted, because I conclude that the state- 
ment of Sir Francis, who says quite positively that “an immense 
majority of the Union went against Shelley,” and who himself, like 
Manning and Monckton Milnes, took part in the discussion, cannot 
be mistaken. I remember the occasion well, and was present at the 
meeting ; but, unhappily, my memory does not enable me to decide 
the point. 

Walter Hamilton, who, as I have said, was another of my private 
pupils, and who was also the dearest and most intimate of my college 
friends, afterwards became the greatly honoured and beloved Bishop 
of Salisbury. He and I and Henry Denison, a younger brother of 
Edward Denison (with whom Mr. B. Richards has confounded him), 
Hamilton’s predecessor in the same see, were made students of 
Christ Church together at the Christmas of 1827. And this affords 
me the opportunity of saying a few words upon the then usual 
method of appointment to studentships, upon which Mr. B. Richards 
is somewhat severe. No doubt the system, like other parts 
of the former collegiate economy that have been swept away, was 
defective and liable to abuse (being one of simple nomination by the 
Dean or by a Canon, and not, as now, of competitive examination) ; 
but in practice it worked better than might have been expected. 
For instance, I myself having entered as a commoner, was nominated 
to a studentship by the Dean (Smith), but then it was in reward for 
what I had previously done in that year, by gaining both the Uni- 
versity and College Prizes for Latin Verse.‘ I had been also one of 


(1) In reference to my University Prize Poem, which I supposed had been long for- 
gotten, it was no small pleasure to receive, only three years ago, a letter from my friend 
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the successful candidates for Fell Exhibitions when they were first 
thrown open to competition a few months afterwards. I do not sup- 
pose that my helping to beat Cambridge at cricket in the same year 
was taken into the account, unless it was as so much per contra, for 
the match took place in term-time, and I had very great difficulty in 
persuading the Dean to give me the necessary permission to go up to 
London ; indeed, Iam sorry to have to say, I only obtained it through 
the use of a piece of Jesuitism, well understood on both sides, and sanc- 
tioned, if I remember right, by my tutor, Longley (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), viz. that I had occasion to consult a London 
dentist. On the other hand, Hamilton and Denison were made 
students when they had done nothing—the former after residence for 
a year, the latter fresh from Eton—on the nomination severally of 
two of the Canons; but both fully justified their nomination afterwards, 
Hamilton by taking a classical first in 1830, and Denison a double 
first in 1831. In like manner Gladstone entered as a commoner in 
1828, was made a student in 1829, and took a double first in 1831. 
Charles Baring, late Bishop of Durham, entered as a commoner in 
1825, was made a student in 1828, and took a double first in 1829. 
Benjamin Harrison (now Archdeacon and Canon of Canterbury) 
entered as a commoner in 1826, was made a student in 1828, and 
took a first in classics and second in mathematics in 1830. Charles 
Canning did the same in 1833, having been first a commoner, and 
then made a student in 1829. James Bruce (afterwards Earl of 
Elgin, and Canning’s successor as Viceroy of India) entered as a 
commoner in 1829, was made a student in 1831, and took a classical 
first in 1832. Henry Liddell (now Dean of Christ Church) entered 
as a commoner in 1829, was made a student in 1830, and took 
a double first in 1833. Robert Scott (now Dean of Rochester, 
Liddell’s lexicographical colleague) entered as a commoner in 1829, 
was made a student in 1830, and gained both the Ireland Scholarship 
and a classical first-class in 1833. Such is a specimen of the way in 
which the old system worked during my own residence. Nor is it 
fair to say that the studentships were thrown away upon men of 


the late Dean Stanley, in which he wrote (May, 1879): ‘Tho other day I had a 
charming visit from George Denison, and we fell on the innocent topic of Latin versifi- 
cation. ‘I will tell you,’ he said, ‘the composition which of all in our time is most 
thoroughly steeped in Virgil, the most thoroughly Latin from end to end; it is the 
prize poem on Merxico.’”” About three months afterwards, the Archdeacon himself 
(Classical First in 1826, both Latin and English Essayist, and Fellow of Oriel), having 
occasion to write to me upon another matter, confirmed the encomium, with all his old 
characteristic kindness and cordiality, as follows: “I was sitting by Gladstone at 
dinner not long ago, and talking about you. I told him that what had for lorg years 
dwelt upon my mind, and heart, and ear, as the perfection of Latin verse in my day, 
was your Mexico, especially the latter part, which I often sing to mine own self. How 


you must have sapped Virgil! And this is what modern BdpBapo are spitting upon 
and trampling under foot. 0 miserrimum pecus !” 
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wealth. To several of the above, and not least to those of aristo- 
cratical connections, the emolument received, and received early, was, 
in the truest sense of the word, a benefaction. Moreover, in the case 
of a studentship it was not merely the stipend, the value of which 
was small for many years, and never amounted to that of an ordinary 
fellowship at any other college, that made it desirable, but the dig- 
nity, and the fact that it was the only way of admission at Christ 
Church to the office of a public tutor. 

In recurring to the list of my private pupils, it would be wrong in 
me to omit to mention that all the intercourse I had as his private 
tutor with Lord Lincoln—afterwards Duke of Newcastle and Colonial 
Secretary—friendly and unaffected on his part as it always was, 
though somewhat alloyed by a constitutional stiffness and reserve, 
which, however, gave way upon close acquaintance—led me te regard 
him with sincere esteem, and to entertain a highly favourable opinion 
of his sterling character and of his solid if not brilliant abilities. 
He was unfortunate as a Minister at the time of the Crimean war; 
but I feel persuaded that the country never had a public servant 
more honestly devoted to its best interests, or more thoroughly 
and conscientiously anxious, at whatever cost of labour and trouble 
to himself, to do his duty ; and he was brave and unflinching as he 
was laborious. 

Thomas Dyke Acland (now Sir Thomas, and M.P. for North 
Devonshire), a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, after taking 
a double first in 1831 was elected Fellow of All Souls. I have not 
much remembrance of him as a private pupil, but in a testimonial 
which he gave me when I became a candidate for the second master- 
ship of Winchester, he spoke most kindly of his “‘ personal experience 
of my qualifications as an instructor.” Though I was considerably 
his senior, we had been friends and fellow-cricketers at Harrow ; 
and we were I think fellow-pupils of Saunders, at Cuddesdon, 
during part of the long vacation of 1829. I have also still a vivid 
recollection of his highly-esteemed father, and of his own amiable 
disposition and exemplary character, both at school and college. 

Of Canning I have already spoken more than once. It is melan- 
choly to think that both he and the Duke of Newcastle, like Lord 
Elgin and Lord Herbert, were taken away, almost simultaneously, 
when, humanly speaking, they could be ill-spared, and when many 
more years of useful and honourable public service might have been 
expected for them and from them. 

But besides my private pupils, both as an undergraduate and 
afterwards I had a very large and varied acquaintance—probably 
no man at Oxford ever had a larger—partly in consequence of the 
different games and athletic exercises in which I took part, and 
partly because I made it an object of ambition to know every one 
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who either was distinguished in any way or gave promise of dis- 
tinction in after life; and—-what was then somewhat marked and 
uncommon in a Christ Church man (I trust it has ceased to be so 
now)—I showed no preference for men of my own college. For 
instance, among my contemporaries who still survive, in addition to 
those already named, I was specially intimate with Thomas L. 
Claughton (now Bishop of St. Albans), and with Roundell Palmer 
(now Earl Selborne), both scholars of Trinity, and both dis- 
tinguished in the highest degree by University honours of many 
and various kinds; with Anthony Grant, Fellow of New College (now 
Archdeacon of St. Albans and Canon of Rochester); with John 
Eardley-Wilmot (now Sir Eardley, and M.P. for South Warwick- 
shire), of Balliol, who gained the Latin verse prize in 1829. I was 
also acquainted with Bonamy Price (now Professor of Political 
Economy), of Worcester, who took a double first in 1829; with 
Frederick Rogers (now Lord Blachford), of Oriel, who took a 
double first in 1832; and with Piers Claughton (late Bishop of 
Colombo, now Archdeacon of London), of Brasenose, and afterwards 
of University, who took a classical first-class in 1835, and won the 
English Essay in 1837: while my principal playmates at tennis 
were among the fellow-commoners of Oriel, especially Francis 
Trench (elder brother of the Archbishop of Dublin), an old Harrow 
schoolfellow and friend, who took a classical second in 1828; 
Edmund Head (afterwards Sir Edmund, and Governor of Canada), 
who took a classical first in 1827; and the Hon. Charles Murray, 
the best player of us all, who afterwards became a well-known 
diplomatist at several foreign courts. 

In 1831 I obtained the University prize for Latin Essay on 
“ Quenam fuerit Oratorum Atticorum apud populum auctoritas,” a 
subject which afforded me an opportunity of giving vent to my Tory 
sentiments in a way which probably found favour with the judges, 
and was certainly not unacceptable to my audience in the theatre. 

In the long vacation of that year I was free from private pupils, 
Thomas Agar Robartes, an old Harrow and Christ Church friend, 
who had just taken his degree (afterwards M.P. for Cornwall, and 
eventually made a peer by Mr. Gladstone), having offered me a seat 
in his carriage if I would accompany him into Scotland. I gladly 
availed myself of so pleasant an opportunity of visiting this country 
for the first time ; and accordingly—railways being then unknown 
—we two posted together in an open barouche (with Robartes’s con- 
fidential servant on the box to take care of us, or at least to relieve 
us from all care and trouble incident to our journey), along the north 
road from London to Edinburgh, and thence by Perth as far as Blair 
Athol. The professed object of our expedition, besides sight-seeing, 
was to shoot and fish; and we came fully equipped for both purposes, 
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but in our youthful heedlessness and plenitude of hope, we had 
neglected to provide ourselves with necessary introductions, and so 
our anticipations of sport came to little or nothing—it happened to 
be a bad season for river fishing in consequence of drought—until, 
on our return by Glasgow and the West, we reached Rydal Mount, 
where my uncle kindly took compassion upon us, and through appli- 
cation to the then Lord Lonsdale, who sent over his keeper with 
dogs, obtained for us some grouse shooting on Shapfells. It was 
altogether a fantastic but highly enjoyable excursion, and Robartes, 
as a travelling companion, was a pattern of good-nature and equa- 
nimity. But I should scarcely have thought it worth recording if 
it had not been connected with what follows. While I was still at 
Rydal Mount, after parting with Robartes, who returned home- 
wards alone, a letter arrived from Sir Walter Scott pressing my 
uncle to come and see him at Abbotsford before he set out for Italy. 
All was soon arranged for my uncle and his daughter to accept the 
invitation, which had been extended so as to include me. They 
were to travel leisurely in a pony carriage—my uncle’s usual con- 
veyance—and I was to follow by coach. Setting out after them, I 
did not arrive till the evening of the memorable day—Tuesday, 
September 20—on which ‘ Yarrow” had been “revisited.” The 
next morning, however, I had the privilege of accompanying Sir 
Walter and a portion of his guests, including Mr. Lockhart, to 
view “‘fair Melrose,” which I trust we did “aright” (it would be 
strange if we did not with such a guide!) though it was not “ by the 
pale moonlight.” In the course of conversation, I remember, I 
ventured to ask him if he had seen Sotheby’s T’rans/ation of Homer, 
then lately published, and what he thought of it. He replied that 
he knew, he was sorry to say, little or nothing of Greek, but he 
could scarcely conceive anything better than Pope; and, by way of 
example, he quoted, with great emphasis, the rendering of the famous 
passage, which occurs twice in the I/iad, viz. in Book vi. 208, as the 
saying of Hippolochus to his son Glaucus, and in Book xi. 783, as 
the saying of Tydeus to his son Achilles— 


“ce 3. 


> ¥ a ” ” aa 
QlEV APLOTEVELY Kal UTELPOKOY EUpeEvat aGAAwy > 


perhaps intending it also as both a graceful compliment and a useful 
lesson to me as a young man, who, he had been told, had recently 
taken a first-class at Oxford, and won the two University prizes for 
Latin verse and prose.’ The visit lasted for three days, and the two 


(1) Many years afterwards I told the above anecdote to Dean Stanley, and after a 
further lapse of some years I was agreeably surprised to see it introduced—with that 
power of memory and felicity of adaptation for which he was distinguished—in the 
first address which he delivered as Rector of the University of St. Andrews, a propos of 
the inscription, consisting of the same Greek words, emblazoned over his head in the 
hall, or upper library, in which the address was spoken. 
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poets parted, never to meet again in this world—for it will be 
remembered that Sir Walter returned from Italy only to die at 
Abbotsford the following year. The separation—affecting as it had 
been—was rendered still more so when we came to read and ponder 
over the verses, consisting of four stanzas, which he had written - 
that morning, before breakfast, in my cousin’s album, and to whom, 
when he gave back the book, he had said, “I would have done this 
for nobody but your father’s daughter.” In the verses—they 
were indeed the last Lay of the great Minstrel—there were 
several indications of defecti e sense and metre, as if the mind 
had given way, for the moment, in the process of composition, 
although nothing of the kind had been remarked in the course of 
conversation during our visit. As Sir Walter, with his daughter 
and Lockhart, were to leave early on the Friday for London, we took 
our departure on Thursday about noon, my uncle and his daughter 
for Edinburgh, and I for Lufness, near Aberlady, to spend a few 
days with my friend, Hope, who was then there alone reading hard 
for his approaching degree. How curious that when I next visited 
Abbotsford, some twenty years after, it was to be the warmly wel- 
comed guest of Hope himself, who, in the interval, having married 
Sir Walter’s only grandchild, Lockhart’s daughter, had become its 
proprietor! And how sad, that within another twelve months, he 
had joined the Church of Rome, and we never met afterwards! But 
though personal intercourse had ceased between us for many years, 
shortly before his deagk I received from him a long and affectionate 
letter, in reference to the precise date of the days of the above 
memorable visit, which I had asked him to endeavour to clear up 
from his private archives, having observed that the details given 
concerning it in my uncle’s Memoirs and in Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter do not altogether correspond. He sent me a very full reply, 
though obliged to use a clerk’s hand; showing that Lockhart was 
careless and incorrect in his dates, as I had supposed; quoting for 
me the following from Sir Walter’s Diary, written after his arrival 
in London—“ Wordsworth and his daughter, a fine girl, were with 
us on the last day ; I tried to write in her album, and made an ill- 
formed botch; no help for it,” &c.; and concluding with the 
words, in reference to his weak state of health: “I am prevented 
from asking you to come here yourself just now. Later, perhaps, I 
shall be more fit, as I shall be always happy, to have a visit from 
you. Yours, affectionately, &c. Abbotsford, September, 19, 1871.” 
Alas! the hour of greater fitness never arrived. 


= II. And now, though the bathos will be great, I feel that it is 
time to descend to the second subject mentioned in the title of this 
paper, and to add a few words upon that portion of Mr. B. Richards’s 
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vivisection which more immediately concerns myself. It is scarcely 
competent for me to maintain that some of the anecdotes which he 
tells concerning me are apocryphal, for, though after the lapse of 
more than half a century, I do not happen to remember them, others 
may. But if the special object, or at least the moral outcome, of his 
article, so far as it relates to me, be, as I suppose, to exhibit the com- 
patibility of work and play, of distinction in scholastic and in athletic 
pursuits, to represent the actual duty, in our earlier years, not of 
magia, merely for its own sake, as I fear has now become too pre- 
valent,’ but, as the Scythian sage Anacharsis would have it,? ozws 
arovoatys that you may be earnest in doing whatever you have to 
do—if this be so, then I may be allowed to point out that he has not 
made his case quite so strong as he might have done. Without 
going back to my Harrow days, which did not come within the scope 
of his paper, he might have stated, on the one hand, that I was 
presented to a Christ Church studentship under the circumstances 
mentioned above, and on the other hand, that I figured in athletics 
not less as a skater and a tennis player than as an oarsman and a 
cricketer. 

I have always felt that even in such matters as these, trifling and 
insignificant as they are in themselves, if details are to be given at all, 
they ought to be given fairly and accurately. And so I go on to point 
out—though to the diminution of my own athletic credit—that in 
the handsome volume recently published, and entitled, Record of the 
University Boat Race, there is a complication of errors in connection 
with my name, which appears to show—for the book was got up, I 
have reason to believe, with great care—how well-nigh impossible it 
is to attain to perfect correctness in such statistics. I refer to p. 113, 
where I stand first in the list of “Double Blues,” with this de- 
scription appended to my name: “ Played in the Harrow eleven four 
years, 1822—-25. Captain the two last years. In the University 
eleven four years, 1827 to 1830 ”—read, 1826 to 1829. ‘Won all 
his matches Public School and University.” Much too good to be 
true! Read, lost four matches (three against Eton, 1823-4-5, and 
one, the first played, against Winchester, 1825) and won three; 
one, the first played, against Eton, 1822, and two, the first played, 
against Cambridge, 1827 and 1829. ‘“ Rowed in the first race® and 


(1) See an excellent article in the Nineteenth Century for January, 1880, by a dis- 
tinguished Etonian athlete, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, on “ Athletics in Public 
Schools.” 

(2) See Aristotle, Eth. Nicom. x. 6. 

(3) Strange to say, considering that I became one of the University eight, I was 
never one of ,the Christ Church crew—though I had pulled stroke of an amateur six- 
oar, with a crew of my own personal friends—because cricket and rowing being then 
in the same term, it was impossible to pursue both, and I was unwilling to relinquish 
cricket—my first love. 
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played in the first”’—read, second—*“ match against Cambridge in 
the same week.” In rectifying the foregoing statistics, I am much 
concerned to have to add the correction of an error into which I 
have myself fallen, in a letter printed in that same volume at p. 64. 
I have there stated that the Inter-University Boat Race of 1829 was 
rowed at Henley, on Friday, and the cricket match played at Oxford, 
on Tuesday, in the same week ; whereas the truth is, that the former 
took place on the Wednesday, and the latter on the Friday. 

There has been some little difference of opinion expressed concern- 
ing the origin of the said first Inter-University race of 1829. Dr. 
John Morgan, a physician of Manchester, in his interesting volume 
(1870), entitled “‘ University Oars, being a critical inquiry into the 
after-health of the men who rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race from the year 1829 to 1869,”’ speaks of meas “ legitimately 
to be looked upon as the father of the Inter-University match.” 
This was partly called in question by my old Harrow schoolfellow 
and friend, Charles Merivale, now Dean of Ely—a man of the highest 
authority upon questions of historical fact—in his after-dinner 
speech at the Commemoration banquet of 1881, at Freemasons’ 
Tavern. His words, as reported at p. 44 of the Record before-men- 
tioned, are, ‘‘It has been said that the Bishop of St. Andrew’s was 
the first to suggest the race. I don’t think I can quite admit that. 
He and I were old school friends, and had often competed in con- 
tests both grave and gay, and I should rather say that the original 
idea was common to us both.” And to this, Staniforth, our Oxford 
stroke (now successor to Mr. Bolton, as proprietor of Storrs, Winder- 
mere), who was also present at the banquet, afterwards added, ‘“‘ The 
Dean of Ely has said that the challenge came from Cambridge ; that 
is perfectly true. I have no entry of the first letter ; but the second 
letter was received on March 14, 1829, written by Snow, the stroke ” 
(p. 46). There is nothing really inconsistent between these several 
statements. The simple truth of the matter I believe to be this: 
though I was myself an Oxford man, my home was at Cambridge, 
my father being Master of Trinity. While at Harrow I had much 
experience of getting up matches, and, as captain of the eleven, had 
held correspondence with captains at Eton, at Winchester, at Rugby, 
and even at Charter House. Having played four years at Lord’s, 
when I went to Oxford I had a large acquaintance not only with my 
own schoolfellows but with men from other public schools, especially 
Eton and Winchester; and so too when I went for my vacation 
from Oxford to Cambridge. It was owing to this that the first 
Inter-University cricket match of 1827 was got up between me and 
Barnard, of King’s, against whom, as captain of the Eton eleven, I 
had played at Lord’s. In like manner when I had taken to rowing 
at Oxford (of course we had no river at Harrow, and consequently it 
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was the more remarkable, and more creditable to us, that there should 
have been three Harrow men in the first Inter-University race), and 
was at home for the Christmas and Easter vacations, it was not long 
before my friendship with Charles Merivale, and also with George 
Selwyn, who were both in the Johnian boat (then, I think, at the 
head of the river), caused me to be invited occasionally to take an 
oar with their crew. AsI have said, I was not then in any racing 
boat at Oxford, and consequently I could not be entitled to deliver a 
formal challenge ; but nothing could be more likely than that having 
had so much to do with the University cricket match of 1827, in 
which Oxford had been victorious, I should have been ready enough 
to throw out the idea, and probably to chaff my Cambridge friends 
upon the subject of a University boat race. Certain it is that when 
I returned to Oxford after the Christmas vacation of 1828, I was the 
bearer of verbal communications to Staniforth and others, which he 
may have forgotten; and that the interest I had taken in the matter 
was the primary cause of my being invited (though not in any 
college eight) to become one of the University crew; while, on the 
other hand, my letter written to Merivale, and now published in the 
Record of the race, p. 70, would seem to show that I looked upon him 
as one of the principals, if not the principal mover in the transaction 
upon the Cambridge side. Since then I have lived to be invited to 
take a prominent part in the jubilee dinner, both of the first Inter- 
University cricket match, and of the first Inter-University boat race, 
but unfortunately I was not able to be present at either. At the 
latter, however, the jersey which I had rowed in, and carefully pre- 
served, was accepted as my representative, and duly honoured by 
being hung up as a trophy over the back of the chairman’s seat. 

So much for cricket and rowing. I must not omit to add a word 
upon skating and tennis, especially the latter, for a reason which will 
appear presently. I was the first man in Oxford to introduce skates 
with the blades rounded off behind, in order to facilitate the cutting 
of figures backwards, and especially the outside edge. This I learnt 
from a first-rate London skater, whom I happened to meet upon a 
pond at Hampstead. The best skaters of my time, and with whom 
I was more or less upon a par, were Cyril Page, Henry Denison, and 
Henry Jeffreys ; all, with me, students of Christ Church. Another 
of my skating reminiscences is curious. There was a small society 
of Johnians at Cambridge, who called themselves Psyschrolutes, be- 
cause they rejoiced in bathing all the year round, in any weather, 
and in any water, however cold. I remember one day in the 

(1) The explanation given above, which refers the origin of the two kinds of Inter- 
University athletic contests in great measure to the accident of my being an Oxford 
man with my home at Cambridge, is further confirmed by the fact that after I had 


taken my degree early in 1830 both the cricket match and the boat race were discon- 
tinued for six years, #.¢. till 1836, 
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Christmas vacation, when I went out to skate, falling in with two of 
them—George Selwyn (the future Bishop of New Zealand) and 
Shadwell—who were equipped with skates in one hand, and a towel 
in the other, as they intended to bathe first, and to skate afterwards ! 
This the Cam admits of, or used to do so, as did also the Isis, be- 
cause they were both wont to freeze very unequally; so that there 
were parts of the river closely conterminous where the ice would 
bear, and parts which were not even frozen over—a circumstance 
which required great caution on the part of skaters, and which brought 
me, on one occasion, at Oxford, into imminent danger of being 
drowned.’ With regard to tennis, I may mention that I had the 
honour of teaching that fine old English, or rather Anglo-Gallican 
game—much older than cricket, as we may see from Shakspeare— 
to Henry Denison, and I may lay claim to the honour all the more, 
because I persuaded him to play much against his will, for he was 
a very close and regular student ; but before long he surpassed his 
instructor, and eventually became so distinguished that he had the 
credit, I believe, in the London tennis court of being the best 
gentleman player in England. 


TloAAot pabyrai kpeioooves SidacxdAwv :— 


a quotation, by-the-bye, which often occurs to me when I think of 
my private pupils. 


And now, looking back upon the past, in connection with the 
entire subject of this paper, I am led to make the observation that, 
not being a Wykehamist, and no non-Wykehamist being then con- 
sidered eligible for a foundation mastership at Winchester, it is more 
than probable (notwithstanding that my testimonials were high and 
numerous beyond ordinary precedent) I should never have obtained 
my first position in life, and consequently should never have been 
elected to the Fellowship, which it has been my good fortune to hold 
during the last twelve years,’ unless I had become acquainted at 


4 

(1) It would be wrong and ungrateful not to state that, although my election to a 
Winchester Fellowship by the Warden and Fellows was attributable solely to the claim 
of my “ past services to the College and to Literature,” the filling up of that vacancy 
might have been prevented (as the filling up of all vacancies has been prevented since) 
if Mr. Gladstone, being then Prime Minister, had been unfriendly, and if other members 
of the Government, and especially my old Oxford friend, Lord Selborne, had not most 
kindly interposed in my behalf; so that I owe it, if not to ministerial patronage, at least 
to ministerial forbearance, that I can boast of being Sociorwm ultimus, as well as Primus 
non- Wiccamicus socius, after a period of five hundred years. I add the following extract 
from the New Statutes of Winchester School, approved by her Majesty in Council, November 
20th, 1873:—“ The Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, shall 
enjoy, as Fellow of the College, the same pecuniary interest, as well as the same status. 
therein, as the Fellows elected before the passing of the Public Schools Act, 1864.’ 
The next clause provides that Fellowships falling vacant after the date of those 
Statutes shall not be filled up. 
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Oxford, as a successful tennis-player, with the late Warden of Win- 
chester, R. Barter,’ previously Fellow of New College, and the best 
tennis player of his day in the University. On the other hand, it 
is not impossible that, if it had not been my lot to part company, 
politically, with Mr. Gladstone, when he had parted company, as I 
thought, from his former political self, the course of my life, espe- 
cially during the latter portion of it, might have been different. 
But however this may be, I can sincerely say, with humble and 
devout thankfulness to God’s good providence, I have been, and 
am, quite content. Though I came into Scotland, not to please 
myself, but to please my two old Christ Church friends and 
private pupils, William Gladstone and James Hope, the two joint 
founders of Trinity College, Glenalmond, I doubt whether I should 
have been happier in any other position than that which I have held 
in this country—first as Warden of Glenalmond, and afterwards as 
Bishop of this historically most interesting see, which—together 
with the two ancient dioceses of Dunkeld and Dunblane, scarcely less 
interesting—I have now occupied for thirty years. My sphere of 
duty has been amply sufficient to employ, but not to overtax (as most 
English bishops are overtaxed), whatever energy or ability it has 
pleased God to give me. I have been graciously permitted to see 
some little fruit of my endeavours to check extremes, to conciliate 
discords, to remove distrust; and so to promote the high and holy 
cause of Christian unity. The sole drawback which I have really 
felt has been separation from the friends of my early life, which has 
unavoidably resulted from my residence in this country, to a much 
greater degree than need have been the case had I continued to live 
in England. It only remains for me to say that this paper would 
never have been written if it had not been prompted by Mr. B. 
Richards’s paper, and, I may add, by the request received from more 
than one quarter, that I would place on record, before it be too late, 
my own contemporary reminiscences of the period, and of the dis- 
tinguished persons to whom it chiefly refers. 


CHARLES WoRDSWORTH. 


(1) I cannot refrain’from recording here my affectionate remembrance of Warden 
Barter, who, during my ten years’ residence at Winchester, was to me more than a 
friend—a second father. A nobler man, both in bodily presence and in qualities of 
heart and mind, or one more deservedly beloved by all classes, never lived ; so that Mr. 
Keble said of him, ‘‘ If the Government of England were an elective monarchy, Barter 
would be the choice of the people.” 

















THE LIMITS OF ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


THERE appeared in a recent number of this Review an article pro- 
fessing to set forth the aims of the more advanced section of the 
leaders of the Democracy, and predicting great and sweeping 
changes, not only in the outward circumstances of our political life, 
but in the political interior. I do not propose to offer a series of 
counter-arguments to Mr. Labouchere’s entertaining paper. It is 
enough for me to apply a practical gauge to the theories he sets 
forth, and attempt to test the possibility—rather than the propriety 
—of his political programme. In one sense, all change in the politi- 
cal state is an act of revolution. The reform which is considered 
moderate and necessary by one party is invariably described as 
revolutionary by the other, and every time-honoured monopoly, as 
it is borne to its grave by a Liberal party, is attended at its obsequies 
by a despondent crowd of Conservative retainers. Thus it is that 
the unbiassed mind is with the best intentions often confused. Some 
gratitude is, however, due to Mr. Labouchere for supplying us with 
the necessary data for fixing the revolutionary constant. Certainly 
a visit to the House of Commons would never enable the political 
inquirer to solve the problem. The opinion of the old county 
members would be vitiated by recollections of the Hares and Rab- 
bits Bill, or thoughts of the proposed abolition of the time-honoured 
institution of Quarter Sessions. The Whig landowner would hardly 
be sound if any allusion was made to the action of the Irish Land 
Courts, while the holder of foreign bonds would become shaky in his 
testimony if any uncomplimentary suggestions were made regarding 
Egyptian bond-holders. And if, in despair, the inquirer were to 
address himself for a definition to the most distinguished and most 
respected member of the House, the answer he would receive would 
be as subtle as the most abstruse statement of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
No nation of Europe is so capable of being influenced by sentiment 
as the English ; no nation, especially in these latter times, when its 
riches have been rolling themselves up by millions, is so eminently 
practical. The sentimental aspect of revolution has been exhaust- 
ively treated both by the advocates of change and the defenders of the 
ancien régime. The one party would wish to crystallize human life, 
the other would place it in perpetual solution. If any advance is to 
be made in the discussion we must have recourse to a practical 
view of the matter. The ardent reformers of the last century and 
the firm believers in divine right were in a less fortunate position 
than we are. Their appeals to immutable justice resolved them- 
selves into the rights of man and the divine ordinance of 
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social distinctions. The reason why it was impossible for them to 
produce more solid arguments is simple ; the conditions of civilisa- 
tion in comparison with the complexity of modern life were rudi- 
mentary. Since their day not only the outward face of the world 
has changed, but the increase of knowledge and the intricate inter- 
course and interdependence of man on man and nation on nation has 
heavily handicapped the preacher of revolution. A new function in 
life has come into being. Corn grows on illimitable prairies which 
were then a desert. Trade flourishes where once manufactures were 
undreamt of, while above all, and swaying everything, presides the 
controlling agency of “ credit.” 

A retrospect of one hundred years in the history of European 
states embraces a period which, for economical purposes, may be 
divided into two lesser periods, each insensibly merging into its 
successor. At the end of the last century there was one chief 
source of national wealth,—agriculture supplemented by a small 
manufacturing trade in luxuries. There was a carrying trade by 
sea which was chiefly in the hands of Holland and England. The 
French had been driven from the Indies and had lost their footing 
in the New World. Under such circumstances revolution would 
exercise the minimum of disorganizing influence and become possible 
and easy. It might last for years, and as long as the central govern- 
ment chose to print assignats which had not to be negotiated against 
foreign produce, France might, provided that she grew sufficient 
food, carry on the experiment of internal revolution and destroy 
credit to her heart’s content. The country may not have been 
pleasant to live in. Still as the French people have a special taste 
for political pronunciamentos, the French might, had no foreign 
powers intermeddled with their affairs, have continued to prolong 
indefinitely this age of empirical disturbance. Europe might even 
have proceeded on the modern principle of “endowment of research,” 
and have offered the French a premium for working out some of 
the questions which still remain unsolved by philosophers. 

The uncertainty of our own dynastic condition during this period, 
and the bitter rivalries of the two great aristocratic factions were of 
such violence, that had there existed a large and growing commerce in 
the country itself, or any important field for the investment of capital, 
the national condition would have been highly critical. It must, 
however, be remembered that the trade of England was a carrying 
trade, and as long as our great mercantile cities on the seaboard were 
left in peace there was no fear of internal turmoil agitating other 
centres of industry. The national income of supply voted by Parlia- 
ment from the Annual Register of 1789 gives us a total of only 
£11,293,036, of which about £2,000,000 was for the navy, £2,300,000 
for the army, and £6,500,000 for miscellaneous services ; and, accord- 
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ing to the Annual Register for 1793, the petition which was presented 
to Parliament in May of that year by the Society of the Friends of 
the People, after giving the details of the representation, showing 
that 354 members were returned to Parliament exclusively by private 
patronage, in a review they make of the national income, they 
state the revenue to have been £2,000,000 at the period after the 
Revolution, £6,000,000 on the death of Anne, and £16,000,000 
in the thirty-first year of the reign of George III. The revenue of 
France in the latter years of Neckar’s administration was about 
600,000,000 francs. 

The chief events of the next period were the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and the preaching of the doctrine of Free Trade, while in France the 
people, wearied by the Napoleonic wars, had fallen back into their 
former dynastic leading-strings. The momentous change which 
ensued in the outward environment of the national life of European 
states during this epoch has still to be described by the writers of 
comparative history, in a manner which will adequately edify and 
impress the understanding of the leaders of the modern democracy. 
For good or for evil, the whole condition of national existence has 
changed. The thirty years’ wars of medieval times, the protracted 
campaigns of Marlborough and Napoleon, have given way to the seven 
weeks’ war of Austria and Germany, the single campaign of the Ger- 
mans and French, the six weeks’ excursion of the English in Egypt 
under the personal conduct of Lord Wolseley. Some idea may be formed 
of the serious nature of our wars in the end of the eighteenth century 
from a report presented to Parliament in the year 1800. This docu- 
ment shows that from 1793 to 1800 208,388 men had been enlisted 
for the service of the wars, that 75,910 had been discharged on 
account of wounds, that 48,971 had been killed in action or died in 
the service, while the total rank and file on that date was 168,082. 
Nor to-day, so far as war is concerned, would it be possible for the 
crisis to be long protracted. It is true that in war the fixed capital 
of a country is seldom destroyed. The hedges, the roads, the fields 
are not easily obliterated, nor are the mills and manufacturing plants 
blotted out. On the other hand, the whole productive machinery 
of the nation is brought to a stand-still. The method of self-repro- 
duction is being carried on at a rate which is ever threatening to 
absorb the.accumulated resources of food and capital necessary for 
feeding the people and keeping the great mass of humanity above 
the starvation level to which over-production is ever driving us. 
It follows therefore that a state which by the operation of war is 
shorn of its entire annual income would be unable to continue for 
any length of time this costly experiment. 

For the word war substitute the term “revolution” (which implies 
a transfer or destruction of negotiable values), and it can be shown that 
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the principle still holds good. No doubt the ‘democrat on the coming 
democracy ”’ would stoutly deny that the advent of his clique to power 
would endanger the home or foreign credit of this country. Even 
were he to admit that there might be a temporary fall in values, he 
would maintain that the price of solid securities would not be affected 
when “once the general transfer of property had been accomplished.” 

Does not, however, Mr. Labouchere know that the very first criterion 
of the value of any form of investment is not only the certainty of 
a yearly profit, but the guarantee afforded that the investor will enjoy 
in all perpetuity the material ownership of this form of property ? 
It is for this reason alone that land and the public funds have hitherto 
been regarded as the most desirable form of investment. If a recent 
practical illustration of this argument is wanted, consider the condi- 
tion of values, first in Ireland, and secondly as the problem is peri- 
odically placed before us in France. In the former country, owing 
to circumstances beyond national control, a revolution on a fairly 
large scale has been effected ; values of a considerable amount have 
been transferred from the hands of certain persons to the hands of 
others, with the inevitable consequence that there has been an 
enormous fall in value of the commodity in question, and the country 
has not been enriched by the process, though the people have 
undoubtedly obtained the concession of a just claim. Land, the one 
traditional form of industry in Ireland, has fallen in value exactly 
in the way in which Mr. Labouchere and his sympathisers wish to 
see it fall in England, and capital of every form has been withdrawn 
from this enterprise. Let us go a step further, and conceive Ireland 
free and independent of English rule, and the pauper crofter of 
Conemara exercising the long wished for right of electing a repre- 
sentative to the Irish House of Commons on College Green. "Whence 
would come the funds for keeping the crofter and his family from 
starvation, and saving him from the cruel English remedy of emigra- 
tion? The credit of England Britannia’s golden shield, has been 
spread over Ireland ; and it is this means of defence, and not the forty 
pieces of silver which the American Pharisees of Home Rule have 
given to the Judas of the Land League, which has preserved, and 
still preserves, Ireland from national bankruptcy and wide-spread 
famine. 

Let us consider our second instance. France is a country in- 
habited by a people of domestic habits very different from our own. 
The first idea of a Frenchman is to save money and to restrict the 
production of offspring within prudent limits. The first virtue the 
English people are very slowly and very laboriously learning under 
the beneficent tuition of practical philanthropists like the Postmaster- 
General; the second virtue is still in this country ¢onsidered “a vice.” 
Every labourer, every small trader, every concierge in France buys 
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French rentes, obligations de chemin de fer, or other stocks, which 
he either believes or is induced to believe are secure. That gigantic 
financial “ Bon Marché,” the Credit Lyondis, was possible in France 
only in consequence of the habits of its people. In England it would 
in a month be compelled to close its doors for want of custom. 

The blood that flows in the veins of credit then in France, is not 
the blood of a small minority of large capitalists and manufacturers, 
a parcel of bankers and general traders, as is too much the case in 
England, but the blood, the stored-up reserves of capital, of the whole 
people. Let a revolution occur in France and every French house- 
wife trembles for the children’s “ magot.” So it is in their hearts 
that, although the French incline fondly towards bureaucracy and 
republican institutions, the republic may yet commit hari kari, and 
allow the damios of Napoleon or Orleans to upset the tycoon of the 
republic. A firm government, an “authoritaire” chief who knows 
his mind, and can coerce if necessary the Chamber if the latter 
attempt to unsettle the country with revolutionary projects—this is 
what the Frenchman requires. Political reforms, even though 
believed in, are held of far less importance than the maintenance of 
the value of public securities. Whatever be the fears of the Con- 
servative element in France, the limit of revolution is reached when 
the capital or credit of the country is menaced ; the position of a man 
like the late M. Gambetta was, apart from his powers, due largely 
to the fact that “investing and saving France” looked upon him as 
a strong man—and a guarantee to the stability of credit not only 
in the Rue Lafitte but in the humblest cottage of the Bass Pyrenees. 

The possibility of change or reform is in truth confined within 
certain fixed limits; these limits are the maintenance of general 
values. That these limits are not restricted in a peaceful or orderly 
country like England every Liberal thinker knows—Mr. Labouchere, 
damnosa hereditas—the Whigs understood this truth intuitively 
in the early days of their supremacy, and the Radical party will 
have to modify many of their wild utterances, and study the past 
history of political reform from the annals of the moribound Whigs, 
before they will be able to influence permanently the political life of 
this country. 

Apart from the natural industry of its people and its sources of 
mineral wealth, the peculiarly temperate character of its people in 
political matters, and the confidence which the outside world at 
large has placed on the permanency of its social and political 
institutions, have contributed to the commercial supremacy of Eng- 
land. It is to these conditions that we owe the credit of England 
abroad, its position of general banker to the European world, the 
extraordinary extension of its carrying trade, the peculiarly large 
“personal credit”? which many English traders are able to employ 
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both at home and abroad. In France, on the other hand, the traders’ 
operations have to be conducted within a close margin on his abso- 
lute capital, confidence in that country being always in an unstable 
condition. 

Neither is it correct to suppose that these facts have no bearing 
on the democracy whose position in the army of English pro- 
ducers is that of a wage-earner rather than a capitalist. Nothing 
affects credit more than the tempers of those who employ the circu- 
lating capital of the country ; the great wage-earning population of 
England have certain just proportionate claims on their share of the 
profit of trade. These claims they have always advocated and 
agitated for in a just and rational manner. By no class have hard- 
ships been borne with more manly endurance than by the operative 
classes of this country in periods of trade depression ; the country’s 
credit has, therefore, not been affected. The losses of capitalists 
have been confined to the chances of the seasons, and have not been 
aggravated by the insecurity of the social condition of the country. 
Were we to depart as a nation from this wise national forbearance 
between classes and classes, we should under the leadership of those 
would-be reformers soon be in the credit condition of the most 
unstable and insolvent of South American republics. 

Let it once be supposed that the property and capital of any one 
class is to be confiscated or depreciated in value by the arbitrary 
measures of an advanced section of the radical democracy, and the 
confidence of every trader, or enterprising merchant, or joint stock 
company will beaffected thereby. Thecredit resources of the empire 
are as sensitive and as numerous as the delicate vibratory cilia of a 
sea-anemone, and the delicate functions of the one are not of less 
importance to the material prosperity of the democracy than the 
sustaining and nutritive uses of the other. The one great function 
of modern life which experience has taught us cannot be interfered 
with by the legislature with impunity to the social well-being are 
the operations of trade and credit. Any attack, therefore, on the 
security of titles to land or the reasonable privileges which pertains 
to its ownership, any attempt to stop the accumulation of capital or 
deprive the successful trader and speculator of his wealth by placing 
on his shoulders the entire burdens of the state and mulcting him 
heavily with progressive income-tax or prohibitive succession duty, 
would have but one effect. The credit of the country would be 
destroyed, not temporarily as has been suggested, but permanently, 
until the tide of human events and the effect of dearly bought 
experience had proved conclusively that revolution had cost this 
country more than the wars of Napoleon and the entire national 
debt. The advent to power of a party pledged to this radical 
course would be the signal to all classes to restrict their enterprises 
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—trade would slacken and the demand for labour would cease. 
No one would venture to overstock his warehouse with goods that 
might fall in value. The outcry of the operative class at the state 
of trade would probably be fomented by the light horse of the 
Radical party, who would point to the fortunes of the hated capitalists 
and their ridiculous stores of pictures or Sévres china which Mr. 
Labouchere alludes to; the proposed income-tax would be agitated 
for on all sides, together with other and wilder proposals for 
abolishing these capitalists until the country had been reduced to a 
condition of general manufacturing stagnation. 

Under such circumstances any one who would undertake to re- 
establish credit and restore industry would be accepted as a saviour 
to society, and we should see enacted here in peaceful sensible Eng- 
land the oft-recurring problem of France and other states of kindred 
instability. And with what consequences to this country? Even the 
France of to-day may pay itself the pleasure of revolution at a more 
moderate cost than England. It has not the great carrying trade 
that England has, not the same distant and extended markets to 
keep supplied ; and, lastly and most important of all, its home popu- 
lation does not increase ten millions as England does every decade. 
The same may be said of Ireland. Even revolution cannot im- 
poverish a country whose people have no energy to build up native 
industries; the ignorance, poverty, and untidiness of whose people 
are but the visible and manifest exponents of a national mind in 
harmony with their uncivilised surroundings. Such a race as this 
may, like the semi-barbarous Spaniards, always be in a state of 
political unrest. What olives and bad bacon do for the one country, 
potatoes and pigs will do for the other; such resources enable a 
lazy, indolent, untidy-minded people to exist in a state of semi- 
starvation and fanatical ignorance of the first conditions of civilised life. 

No doubt conditions might arise to create a feeling of political 
bitterness or jealousy between the rich and poor in a country like 
this, where the wage level descends through the redundancy of 
the population so near to the starvation point. It may safely 
be said that the one great cause which has, especially during this 
last ten years of agricultural depression, tended to preserve us 
from grave political troubles has been the opening out of the 
unbounded fields of grain in America to the struggling masses 
of manufacturing England. If wheat were to be at 155s., as it 
was in 1812, and oscillated through this range of prices from 
the 40s. average it is to-day, we do not say that grave troubles 
would not come. This fact, however, gives us the very proof we 
require that the trade and credit of England is the bulwark of 
her political solidity, and more so than any other nation of Europe 
is she denied by nature the privilege of indulging in revolution. 
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‘* Although credit is not capital,” says Mr. Fawcett in his Political Economy, 
“‘ yet a great portion of the capital of each country is undoubtedly due to the 
existence of credit; the higher the credit of a community is, the;more completely 
can every particle of wealth which is saved be economised. If the buying or 
selling now carried on by bills of exchange were effected by money, then one 
of two things must occur, either more money must be brought into circulation 
or general prices must decline. The influence, however, which is exerted upon 
prices by bills of exchange is not due to anything peculiar in the nature or form 
of a bill of exchange. It is not the bill which produces the influence, but the 
influence is produced by the credit which is given.” 

Thus it is that credit is, as it were, the impounderable ether, in 
which the material particles of national wealth move and have their 
being. This ether is beyond the reach of legislative control. It is 
of vital consequence to the conditions of a people, and its motion can 
be affected only through the movement of material values. It is not 
a figment of the imagination unconnected with the movement and 
fluctuations of capital. On the contrary, every political force creates 
a vibratory action in the atmosphere of credit. This atmosphere 
surrounds the body of English trade, and is vital to the permanence 
of values. Any disturbance caused by political forces of the right 
of property would eliminate credit, and thus destroy one-half of the 
efficiency of national enterprise. From this we see that “credit” is 
a function of wealth, as subtle in its character as it is real in its 
existence; and that the limit of change which may affect the laws 
of property, without injury to the national well-being, are defined 
by the “preservation of public confidence, the stability of national 
credit, and the right of property.”’ Thisis the form in which we think 
the answer to the propaganda of the revolutionary party can be put 
in its most practical form, unalloyed with the pleadings of senti- 
mentalism or an appeal to the sanctity of long-accepted laws or 
customs." : 

The fault which characterizes Mr. Labouchere’s programme is 
the same as that which marks the schemes of even still more 
advanced reformers. They advocate measures not of reform but 
of wholesale confiscation and destruction of values; neither do they 
attempt to conceal the real character of their plans. No doubt, 
in order to obtain a popular hearing, they conjure up certain 
transcendental theories of justice, and excuse their plans of bribery 
to revolution by appeals to specious argument as to the inequality 


(1) “Mais pendant toute la période révolutionnaire les heureuses innovations de la 
constitution de 1791 portérent peu de fruits, et le désordre des finances atteignit des 
proportions encore inconnues. L’absence de tout crédit, l’anéantissement du commerce 
de l’industrie et méme de l’agriculture, la méfiance qui paralysait toutes les entreprises 
et faisait enfouire toutes les riches privées avait tari les sources les plus importantes de la 
richesse publique et pour combler les coffres vides du trésor on eut recours la création 
du papier monnaie.”’ Then follows an account of the repudiation under the Directoire, 
in 1796 of 45 milliards of assignats: “Ce fut seulement avec le Premier Consul que 
Yordre et la lumiére commencérent 4 rentrer dans le service des finances, et c’est en 1801 
qui l’ont fit paraitre le premier buget régulier.’’—Block, Statistique de la France. 
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of the distribution of wealth. Mr. Labouchere is, however, one of 
the most candid of the apostles of this school, and he does not 
blink the fact that bribery, and bribery alone, is capable of mov- 
ing the masses in his direction. Sentimental legislation finds in 
him no advocate. Tax the rich, exempt the poor, and give all 
the franchise. Let one pay and another spend, and let the latter 
determine the budget. There is no limit though to this system of 
pauper legislation, and the very masses of to-day whom Mr. Labou- 
chere proposes to blood with the spoils of the hated capitalist and 
landowner, will admit of no denial till they have absorbed his own 
modest competence in the gulf of truant idleness. In some ways 
no writer could be more dangerous to his own school than Mr. 
Labouchere. He does not depend on the profession of exalted 
virtues to support his reasoning. In this respect Mr. George’s 
schemes of land nationalisation and the socialist doctrines of Germany 
are a source of real danger, since the falseness of their methods is 
overlaid with much specious legerdemain, which requires the expe- 
rience and knowledge of a trained and educated mind to detect. 
The danger which does exist in the views of Mr. Labouchere’s 
article consists in the construction which may be placed upon his 
views by the imperfectly educated classes who are naturally attracted 
by the wit and brilliancy of his style, and in the substratum of 
justice which forms the groundwork of some of his most outrageous 
proposals. That the laws of this country have in the past consider- 
ably favoured the owners of wealth is a fact, and the efforts of 
modern reformers have been steadily directed towards modifying 
this injustice. But just as the laws may have in the past erred in 
one direction, they might by subversive measures be made to err in 
the other. That they will not do so, and, what is more important, 
that they “cannot ”’ in this country do so, is what we have attempted 
to demonstrate. Error will dissipate itself not by the exorcising 
agency of sectarian fervour, but by knocking its head against the 
hard wall of facts—the adamantine rock of a country’s credit. 

The’ great problem which our children will have to solve and 
consider both in Europe and America will be the increasing concen- 
tration of capital and credit in the hands of individuals, or in the 
power of large financial rings whose organized systems of plunder 
are already in the United States attracting the attention of the 
educated, and the hatred of the poor investor who objects to having 
his investments and stocks turned into a gambling fund which the 
big operator knocks about as he pleases. 

In Europethis question has not developed the same acutesymptoms, 
still the colossal power of a family like the Rothschilds and other 
large financial families has attracted considerable attention on the 
Continent. It is not too much to say that in France at least the 
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politics of the Rue Lafitte are of infinitely more importance than the 
opinions of the Elysee ; and that the stranger who wishes to feel the 
pulse of the official world in Paris, or gauge the chances of European 
peace or war, goes to his acquaintances on the Bourse and not to 
his friends at the Ministére. The centre of political energy in the 
present day is as we have said “credit,” and while politicians may 
talk and preach, the Boursier buys and sells; and in order to do so 
at a profit his method of political diagnosis is complete. He fore- 
stalls the political weather chart, or even if necessary produces or 
controls the storm, while the confiding public who are unacquainted 
with the mysteries of this cave of Eolus are alternately scorched and 
frozen in their pockets by these kings of the financial seasons. The 
discussions and controversies which these questions will give rise to 
hereafter, and the fantastic limit of the possible controversy, infinitely 
exceed in their possibilities anything which has shaken the passions 
of states in this passing century, either with regard to a privileged 
nobility, or the ownership of real property, or the right of universal 
suffrage.’ 

The possibilities of revolutionary change occurring in this country 
depend upon two circumstances occurring simultaneously: the 
collapse of our trade, and a consequent condition of general famine 
and high prices of food, and the breaking up of our parliamentary 
system. Neither of these conditions is impossible, though neither 
is probable in the immediate future. A great falling off in our 
source of manufacturing energy, coa/, and a general cessation of 
demand abroad for our manufactures would alone produce the first 
of these disasters; the latter is of more easy accomplishment ; and 
herein lies a certain source of danger which the teachers of advanced 
Radicalism would not be slow to take advantage of. 

Every modern instance of revolution in history has been accom- 
panied by these two conditions—a failure of trade and credit, and a 
subversion of the constitutional channel of public opinion. The first 
French Revolution was an absolute instance of this combination of 
events, and the movements of 1848 were of the same character. 
Ireland to-day manifests to us on a minor stage the same phenomena. 
A certain pressure of want there always is in a country like England, 
whose population owing to its redundancy is always being forced into 
a mould too small for its mass, emigration being the only outlet. 
The fluctuations of trade caused by bad seasons or over production 
are also always operating in one quarter or another of our manifold 
industries. Thus the necessary ingredients of political dynamite 
are ever present in our midst, and nothing but the constant care and 
energy of a wise government and a patriotic Chamber can avail to 


(1) See article in April number of the North American Review, by Rev. Dr. W. 
Crosby, on “ The Dangerous Classes.” 
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check these natural sources of discontent and revolution. No people 
will accept tamely the theory of a constitution that allows them to 
starve, and it is for the purpose of averting such disasters and for 
securing the general welfare not of one class, but of the whole people, 
that representative institutions exist. 

The question may of course be raised how far representative 
institutions are standing the strain which the multiplicity of modern 
requirements is more and more placing upon them. The reply to 
such a question as this opens up the whole field of political party 
controversy. Apart from great fundamental questions which rarely 
or never come before Parliament till the mind of the country has 
been pretty fairly made up on the subject, the labours of our 
Legislature of to-day are of much the same order as the proceedings 
of a scientific society among which were distributed by an enthu- 
siastic public certain posts of honour and emoluments. The outside 
world believes that much good will eventually accrue to the nation 
by the deliberations of these specialists, and they are year by year 
more and more disappointed in the result. The struggle inside the 
society for the post of honour and emolument is the same that it 
always was, but with a lessening belief and sincerity on the part of 
the disputants in the tenets they put forth and in the ultimate 
truths of their science. Two great parties exist in the Chamber, 
each ostensibly actuated by opposing convictions over the funda- 
mental postulates of political faith ; yet the whole method of proce- 
dure and discussion is cramped and neutralised by the effort of the 
party out of power to vilify and cover with obloquy in the eyes of 
the people the holders of office. Within the Chamber also every 
species of plot and artifice is indulged in by indivduals and sections 
of more or less importance to harass and impede the possible useful- 
ness of the labours of the Chamber. The uninitiated public can 
have no idea of the character of these proceedings, and the confiding 
elector who sits down to his morning paper and reads with feelings 
of elation the speech of his member in Parliament, has no conception 
of the imterior workings of the political conscience of his representative, 
and how far he himself is really being addressed and his local 
vanity pandered to, in the futherance of some astutely laid scheme 
of legislative obstruction. 

There are members even who would almost bewail the abolition 
of an abuse from the cessation it would create of the party speeches 
they were able to deliver in denouncing it. Party management, 
adroitness, and individual scholasticism is too much the leading 
feature of modern politics inside the House of Parliament. We 
miss those carefully prepared and honestly argued speeches of 
former generations of legislators which may be turned to in former 
volumes of Hansard, while in their place we notice violent assaults 
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on the party in power or the members of the Government, and end- 
less debates on every wisp and straw of party tattle which can be dis- 
covered to check and impede the action of this or that administration. 
It is a moment such as this that Mr. Labouchere selects for pro- 
posing to abolish the upper branch of the Legislature and assure 
us that the existence of two Chambers is unnecessary, a single 
popularly elected Chamber being amply sufficient for the work 
required by the nation. Although it would be hardly correct to 
deliver a panegyric on the enlightened liberalism of the House of 
Lords or extol its generous legislative action in former times, it may 
fairly be said to-day that what a national Chamber should be in the 
method of its debates, and the character of the speeches delivered 
therein, is far more nearly attained by the House of Lords than the 
House of Commons. Could the balance of preponderating opinion 
in that Chamber be reversed and its spirit rendered as distinctly 
Liberal as it is now Tory, we should have about as good a model for 
a popular Chamber as could be found in the world. The genius of 
its labours would be characterized by political honesty of the most 
unmistakable order, and the careful and moderate character of its 
speeches would leave nothing to be desired. Unfortunately Mr. 
Labouchere is able to lay his finger on the one great flaw in its con- 
stitution, namely, the purely hereditary character of its constitution. 
It may be perhaps too much to hope that a Chamber which has not 
altered its outward forms since the days of feudalism will be 
endowed with the wisdom to reform its own order, and therefore 
year by year it must lose more and more that controlling influence 
on legislation which it undoubtedly abused in former times, but 
which we can hardly afford to see perish unconcerned in times when 
so little stability is to be expected from the more popular Chamber. 
Reform is not the only thing the country requires, for reform 
may be of many forms. A radical reform attacking the foundations 
of capital and threatening the right of property is what we have to 
fear. If the breaking up into sections and political groups is to go 
much farther in Parliament, Government would soon become almost 
as impossible as in France, and the duration of ministries would be 
counted by months and weeks instead of heretofore by years. We 
must surely know what would be the consequences of such a state 
of things to trade and credit, since we have the problem clearly placed 
before us periodically in France. So long as the present Prime 
Minister continues there is no fear of the problem becoming accen- 
tuated, but with him departs (and it will be admitted by all) one of 
the former race of giants, of whom Lord Beaconsfield was one on the 
Conservative side, and there is no one who is capable of wearing his 
armour. In such times as these Mr. Labouchere and his political 
associates might obtain the reins of power with consequences to the 
G2 
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credit of the country and its world-wide trade which would be more 
disastrous than the longest war. There is no fear but that the 
good sense and the right instincts of the people would prevail in the 
end, and that the first blow received in our most vital part, our 
European credit, would bring the people to their senses, so much so 
that we might possibly revert to a long era of antiquated though 
honest Toryism. 

The damage done would, however, be irreparable. America is 
competing with us day by day with giant strides and with incal- 
culable resources. We are strengthening her year by year with the 
pick of our yearly crop of grown-up Englishmen, while the lazy and 
the discontented too often remain behind. She has been beating us 
in the breeding of cattle and in horse flesh bred from sires which 
her farmers prudently purchased in this country, and her trading 
industry and credit may beat us also under the direction of the 
descendants of those emigrants who are daily leaving our shores. The 
hope for this country, and it is not a vain hope, lies in the instinctive 
moderation of its people. This virtue Mr. Labouchere’s article 
grievously offends against, and we might as a moral on his essay 
quote the speech of a pupil of his school of politics in France, 
delivered before the Correctional Court on the 4th of April in Paris. 
“‘T went,” he said, “to the meeting to protest against a set of laws 
framed in the interest of a class that fattens on the vitals of the 
people. You, M. le Procureur, or rather your caste, when you 
slaughtered nobles and “ curés” in ’93, were you so very respectful 
of the law? The strongest had their own way then, and we are the 
strongest now. It is we the workmen who have carved the seats 
where you sit tocondemn us. Itis we who manufacture the bayonets 
you drive through our bodies. It is we who plane the wood for the 
guillotine with which you get rid of your political enemies. Well, 
we mean to put down the “ bourgeoisie.”” The granaries are full of 
corn, the stores are full of clothes, and we have to starve and go 
naked. ‘We will stand it no longer. The rotten fabric of society 
must come down. We mean to help ourselves.” 

Surely Mr. Labouchere’s views, of which the foregoing is hardly 
a parody, are stated in careless thoughtlessness of their possible 
effect, or they are the outcome of an unbalanced judgment, or, what 
is more probable and what is probably more or less the case, they 
are intended as a gigantic joke and as another of his many instances 
of political horseplay ? 


BLANDFORD. 
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Tue uses and objects of biographies are various and manifold ; some- 
times, as in the case of great statesmen, historical events centre round 
the object of the biography ; in others, domestic, prayerful lives are 
the pictures which are exhibited by the narrators. Sir James 
Mackintosh once said, “ A life which is worth reading ought never 
to have been written.”* When one looks back on the number of 
biographies which have been written, in which, with scarcely an 
exception, the hard truths have been so softened, so explained away 
or omitted altogether, one is inclined to wonder why biographies 
are ever written, and when written why they are ever read,—except 
indeed for the information they give as to contemporary history. 
Perhaps of all biographies which have ever been given to the world, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Froude’s Carlyle are among the few 
which offer a true picture of the man himself, uncoloured by that 
sensational writing which, at the expense of truth, elevates the 
object of the biography into some faultless Bayard, and represents 
him to the world as something more than human. The Dean of 
York thus speaks of Bishop Wilberforce :— 


‘In good truth he had failings, otherwise he had not been a man, and to 
represent him otherwise would be to pronounce a fulsome panegyric, which he 
would have been the first to deprecate. Perfect characters are only to be 
found in story-books, and in the many well-intentioned, but weak, biassed, and 
fallacious biographies, either real or fictitious, which inundate the press at the 
present time. The Bible contains but one, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Of all the rest, it places, almost in the forefront, the failures in their characters ; 
for they, too, were but human.” 

A really true biography must exhibit weakness as well as strength, 
failures as well as successes ; and in such a biography the hostile critic 
has an easy task, for he has only to pick where he likes and he can, 
especially when gifted with a genius of invention, present to the 
world the picture he desires. 

There were many reasons why the life of Bishop Wilberforce 
should be given to the world; whether it ought to have appeared 
when it did, or whether its publication ought to have been delayed 
until all the actors who were on the stage had passed away, is too 
late to consider now. Many great men whose lives have been written 

d, for many years before their deaths, ceased to take any part in 


(1) Preface to Life of William Wilberforce. 
(2) Samuel Wilberforce, a Christian Man. By A. P. Cust, D.D., Dean of York. 
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the turmoil of the world; with Bishop Wilberforce it was different, 
when he passed from this earth he was in the zenith of his power,— 
never had he been so looked up to, never commanded the respect 
and allegiance of the Church more. And so, in his case, it seemed 
doubly difficult to fix the exact time when his life should be given 
to the world. The Bishop himself, on this question of the proper 
time for publishing biographies, says :— 


‘* It is not very easy to say what is the proper time after the closing of such 
a life for reproducing it in a biography. If that time be delayed until pre- 
judice has died away, until the mob of little things has perished and only the 
great events or features remain, you may succeed in securing a sort of stern 
truthfulness for the picture, but it is at the expense of losing all the delicate 
lights and passing shadows on which the beauty and, to a great degree, the 
value of the work depends. On the other hand, if the work be that of a con- 
temporary, it is almost impossible but that the figure of the narrator, and not 
that of his subject, will be the main features of the picture.” ! 


To avoid this last danger, in the two last volumes of the Life, the 
Bishop has been allowed to speak for himself. In the first notice of 
this last volume the writer in The Times thus alludes to the diaries :— 


‘*The Bishop has drawn his own portrait with a hand unconscious of its 
work, and in a manner which extorts respect; his private diary is a record of 
great interest. . . . In this diary we see more of the man himself and less of 
his public character, and we are led to a more kindly estimate of the Bishop's 


acts and purposes, of his struggles and his sorrows, of his failures and his 
successes.” * 


Exception has been taken by many critics to the numerous extracts 
from the Bishop’s private diary, and as I am perfectly sensible of 
the justice of these remarks, I will give the reasons which induced 
me to make so free a use of that source of information, which was 
certainly never written with a view of publication. First, then, it 
was because the diary was not written with a view of publication 
that it was of such inestimable value as showing the Bishop’s real 
inner life, and by this disclosure negativing one of the common 
charges made against him, namely, that of insincerity; that it 
has done so is proved by the fact that, with one unworthy excep- 
tion,® this charge against the Bishop has not been revived. As to 
the principles which governed him when in society, the Bishop thus 
writes to a friend in 1854 :— 


‘* My theory has been to show as much innocent hilarity as came naturally 
to me, to show people that religion made a man happy and not unhappy. I see 
no intermediate line between the ascetic renunciation of society and my own!” 


Another reason which induced me to make such a free use of the 
(1) Keble’s Biography. Essays. Bishop Wilberforce, vol. ii. p. 229. 


(2) The Times, Dec. 19, 1882. 
(3) Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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diary is because the late archbishop writing to me about the first 
volume, said— If I may venture to say so, I think the social side 
of the picture might in the coming volumes be more developed.” 
How could this social side have been developed without the diary ? 
It has been said that the “ Greville Memoirs” were freely censured 
as too outspoken ; but their “indiscretions are almost discreet by the 
side of some of the extracts given from Bishop Wilberforce’s diaries 
and correspondence.”* Such a charge carries its own contradiction, 
where, in the Bishop’s diaries, is a passage to be found such as the 
following :— 


‘* William IV. was a man who, coming to the throne at the mature age of 
sixty-five, was so excited by the exaltation that he nearly went mad, and dis- 
tinguished himself by a thousand extrayagances of language and conduct, to 
the alarm or amusement of all who witnessed his strange freaks; and though 
he was shortly sobered down into more becoming habits, he always continued 
to be something of a blackguard and something more of a buffoon.’’* 


Again, where in the Bishop’s diaries are to be found those caustic 
remarks on hosts whose hospitable houses the writer had just 
quitted ? The rule I laid down as to insertion of passages from the 
diary which reflect on living as well as dead persons, was, the proofs 
containing these passages were sent to a// those who so kindly helped 
me. They gave me their opinions, and with these opinions before 


me I finally decided. To give an instance: there occurred in the 
second volume, a certain conversation ; three of my revisers advised 
insertion; three took the opposite view. Seeing this equal division, 
the conversation was struck out, and as it was a typical one, others 
which depended on it, went with it. 

Again, I may urge that in taking up the work after the whole 
plan of the life had been arranged, I was bound, to a very con- 
siderable extent, by the scheme which was instituted by the then 
talented editor, Canon Ashwell. Now the diaries which were so freely 
quoted from in Vol. II. had been all most carefully marked, and the 
passages which Canon Ashwell intended to be inserted were all noted 
by him in a memorandum book which passed into my hands. In 
addition to those extracts which were used in Vol. II., some of the 
principal ones which have been used in the third volume, and which 
have been exposed to the severest criticisms, were also marked for 
publication, for instance, Dean Wellesley’s account of the eccle- 
siastical appointments of 1868. This particular passage had 
frequently been the subject of conversation between Canon Ashwell 
and myself, and knowing as I do Canon Ashwell’s fearlessness, I am 
convinced that he would not have shrunk from giving it to the 


(1) The Times, December 20, 1882. 
(2) ,Greville’s Journals of the Reigns of George IV. and William IV., vol. iii. p. 410. 
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world ; in this view I am supported by an intimate friend of the late 
Canon, who thus writes to me, January 16th, 1883: ‘“ Ashwell was 
staying with me when he was writing the first volume, and showed 
me some of the very passages which have been so severely handled 
in the press, and we discussed then the propriety of publishing 
them.” Can any one suppose for a moment that the man who 
was so desirous of telling the whole truth about the Bishop, not only 
as regards his character, but as to his opinions, that he did not 
shrink from publishing the Bishop’s severe judgment of Dr. Pusey,’ 
would have been reticent when he had the opportunity of showing 
the world why the greatest bishop in the Church did not receive the 
promotion which was almost universally accorded him? Take the 
Canon’s own words, as showing what he meant to do.” 


‘‘The first requisite of a biography is truth; that it should present a full 
statement of all that is necessary for the just appreciation of the character of 
its subject and the events of his life ; that it should avoid everything, expressed or 
implied, which may mar that just appreciation; and that it should observe a 


true proportion in the prominence given to each trait in his character and each 
fact in his career.” 


And again :— 


‘‘Amongst the letters actually printed there will be some in which the 
opinions expressed regarding men and things will be unexpected. . . . The 
picture of him would be most untrue and incomplete if the occasional outbursts 
of robust denunciation had been timidly suppressed.” 


On the much criticised excerpts from the diary, I again quote the 
Dean of York’s lecture: — 


‘*Bishop Wilberforce had, it seems, his decided opinions on some things, 
which he communicated, as every one else does, to his intimate friends, or 
recorded in his private diary. And all those who read them now do not agree 
therewith. Is that very exceptional? He had his political antipathies and his 
religious preferences. Was he singular in this? His opinions concerning 
others were not always complimentary to them, or flattering to their personal 


vanity. Perhaps we must plead guilty to having formed such opinions our- 
selves.” 


Exception has been taken to a sentence in Dean Wellesley’s con- 
versation—‘“the Dean talked with great reserve.” Surely the 
interpretation is easy enough; no doubt at first the Dean did talk 
with great reserve, but allowed himself, not unwillingly perhaps, to 
be drawn out of that reserve. It is well known that to intimate 
friends the Dean did not in conversation manifest much reserve, and 
I should have exposed myself to a charge of suppressing the whole 
truth had I not published this conversation, the facts of which were 
known to other people. Bishop Wilberforce’s diary negatives the 
idea that Dean Wellesley was such a reserved person as my critics 
suppose him to have been ; in that diary there are several conversa- 

(1) Vol. i. p. 311. (2) Vol. i., Introductory chapter. 
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tions reported with the Dean which bear on her Majesty and the 
late Prince Oonsort. 

An attempt has been made to throw discredit on the accuracy of 
the whole of this conversation, because, forsooth, some trifling inac- 
curacies have been found in other conversations which have been 
recorded. For instance, in Dr. Todd’s account of the Irish episco- 
pate ; here doubtless there were one or two inaccuracies, but it is a 
remarkable as well as an instructive fact to note how, when in the 
Bishop’s diary an error has accidentally crept in, those persons who 
were interested dealt with it; they wrote to me and with the greatest 
courtesy pointed out the error and asked me to correct it, which 
of course I immediately did. Again, it was not the Bishop’s fault, 
and it is unfair to condemn the whole diary because gentlemen told 
the Bishop stories which perhaps owed their point to a not unnatural 
exaggeration on the part of the narrator, who desired to tell a good 
story. But perhaps the sting of these stories lies in the fact that 
they were true. A singular proof exists of the accuracy of the 
Bishop’s diary. Sir Arthur Gordon, who was for many years his 
father’s private secretary, kept a diary, in which he recorded the 
conversations * between Lord Aberdeen and the Bishop at which he 
was present; these conversations are recorded in Vol. II., and Sir 
Arthur saw them in proof and had an opportunity of comparing them 
with his own diary. The result of that comparison was, that in all 
those long conversations Sir Arthur altered one word. The entry 
in the Bishop’s diary was, ‘“‘ Why did you go and get madea bishop ? 
—you ought to have been in our cabinet.” Sir Arthur added the 
word, “chancellor.” Another proof of the accuracy of the Bishop’s 
record is, in the conversations with M. Guizot which are given in 
Vol. III.? The Bishop of Ely, who was present at those conversations, 
said that he could not alter a single word, and that the reading them 
over brought the whole scene most vividly back to his memory. 
The Quarterly Review for January contained an article on the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the writer of that review interpolated 
into it a personal and almost libellous attack on myself. I should 
not even have referred te it were it not for a note which has been 
made some use of by certain critics. The note is as follows :— 


‘‘ We think it right to add in justice to the publisher, that we have reasons 
for knowing that the most objectionable passages in the volume were inserted 
in spite of his earnest remonstrances.” 

In justice to Mr. Murray, I feel that I ought to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that Mr. Murray told me that he had given no 
authority for such a statement; in fact, it is obvious that, if Mr. 
Murray agreed with the writer of the article in the Quarterly, he 


(1) Vol. ii. pp. 280, 286, 287, 315, 330, 332, 333, 341, 348, 410—412, 414. 
(2) Vol. iii. pp. 858—360. 
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ought to have declined even at the last moment to publish Vol. III.; 
for by consenting to publish, he disqualified himself, morally, from 
all such criticism. 

The last review of this volume appeared in the April number of 
the Edinburgh Review, and it may be fairly taken as summing up all 
that could be said either against the book or against Bishop Wil- 
berforce. Written some time after the publication of the book, when 
the writer, who attempts to hide himself under a very transparent 
veil, had had time and opportunity to thoroughly weigh all that had 
been said on either side, this review becomes typical, and it seems 
well, therefore, to examine it in detail. The heading of this article 
of forty pages is—(1) “Life of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford and Winchester, with Selections from his 
Diaries and Correspondence,” by Reginald Garton Wilberforce, 
vol. iii., London, 1882. (2) ‘ Letter to the Dean of Ripon, contain- 
ing Strictures on the Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” by the Rev. C. P. 
Golightly, London, 1881. Of this article of forty pages, seven and 
a half are devoted toa lengthy criticism of the Hampden episode, 
chronicled in Vol. I. ; seven more are devoted to giving the writer’s 
opinions on the future aspect of the Church of England; and about 
five pages are given to Mr. Golightly’s pamphlet. About half, 
therefore, of the article deals with the volume itself. First, then, 
as to the Hampden case; it was frankly admitted by Canon Ashwell 
that the Bishop was in this case guilty of an error in judgment; but 
the writer of the review ignores this admission, and brings up all 
the old charges, and hurls them, with an intrepidity which seems 
born of ignorance, at the Bishop’s memory. One of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of our ecclesiastical lawyers,’ looking back upon 
this case, not with the eyes of the writer of the review, but with 
a clear, calm, judicial gaze, thus expresses his views of the case,’—a 
view which I venture to think will commend itself to all thoughtful, 
calm, and reasonable men :— 


‘*The circumstances were extraordinary ; difficulties of various kinds beset 
the consideration of thecase. Lawyers of eminence differed as to the construc- 
tion of a recent statute, 3 & 4 Vic. c. 86, almost every clause of which has since 
undergone litigation, and often conflicting judicial decisions. By the provisions 
of this statute an accused clerk might be tried in one of two ways—1. By the 
Bishop aided by certain assessors, after commissioners on a preliminary inquiry 
had reported that there was a primé facie case against the clerk: 2. By the 
Bishop granting letters of request which removed the case, either before or after 
preliminary inquiry, entirely to the provincial court. When these had been 
accepted the Bishop was functus officio. The Bishop of Oxford seems to have 
granted letters of request under the impression that he was discharging a 
purely ministerial office, and to have retracted them before they were accepted 
under the contrary impression, viz. that in granting’ them he was discharging, 


(1) The Right Hon. Sir R. Phillimore. 
(2) In a letter to Canon Ashwell, written April, 1879. 
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to a certain extent at least, judicial functions, and that, inasmuch as a further 
examination of Dr. Hampden’s writings convinced the Bishop that there was 
no prima facia case against Dr. Hampden that the letters of request ought not 
to have been sent. Sir Herbert James Fust, who was at that time Dean of the 
Arches, said that if the letters of request had come to him before the confirma~ 
tion of Dr. Hampden as Bishop he would have allowed the case to go on in the 
Arches Court. I believe considerable doubt still exists as to which construc- 
tion of the statute as to this particular matter of granting letters of request is 
correct. But one thing appears to me pretty certain, namely, that the bitterest 
enemies of Bishop Wilberforce cannot fairly lay more to his charge than that, 
in a new and difficult matter, he, without any personal or party bias, made an 
error in judgment.” 


There is no doubt, looking at the Bishop’s after life, but that the 
Hampden episode taught him a lesson; and that was, never again to 
trust to the advice of, or be led by his episcopal brethren. Following 
the true chronological order, Mr. Golightly’s pamphlet next calls 
for attention. Of Mr. Golightly himself I would fain speak gently, 
for I know that this pamphlet was the last unfettered act of his life, 
and almost immediately after its publication his friends found it 
necessary to put him under restraint ; but when I find the writer in 
the Edinburgh Review gravely taking this poor man’s attack, and on 
it making statements against the accuracy of the book, then it merits 
some reply. I am accused of “altering the ends of letters.” A 
more unfounded and reckless charge was never made, and I distinctly 
affirm that I never altered a single word. The reviewer, however, 
is not as scrupulous, for he says,’ 


‘** After much angry controversy some concessions were made, the greatest 
being the removal of the eminent Vice-Principal, the Rey. H. P. Liddon, upon 
whom seems to have fallen the blame of most of the changes which had taken 
place.” 


Considering that the Cuddesdon College troubles ended in April, 
1858, and Mr. Liddon’s resignation took place in January, 1859, 
the full reasons for which have been given,” it is rather astonishing 
to find it stated that Mr. Liddon resigned owing to Mr. Golightly’s 
agitation, and to see it inferred that the Bishop made him the 
scapegoat. 

Passing over minor matters, such as that Bishop Wilberforce 
became Bishop in 1846 at the early age of thirty-nine,* whereas 
he was consecrated Bishop on November 30, 1845, when he was 
forty years of age, I come to that part of the review which deals 
in comparisons between the late Archbishop and Bishop Wilberforce. 
The Archbishop is described as* “calm of mind and steady of 
purpose,” and a line farther on as “ farsighted,” while the Bishop is 
characterized as “impulsive” and looking but a short distance 
ahead ; it is true that there was one great difference between the two 


(1) Edinburgh Review, p. 539. (2) Vol. ii. pp. 366—373. 
(3) Ed. Rev. p. 555. 
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men, the Archbishop always gave in to the powers that be, whilst 
the Bishop invariably opposed the power of the Crown in matters eccle- 
siastical, when those powers were attempted to be exercised by Erastian 
prime ministers, and he certainly did not regard the Church as a mere 
establishment to be upheld for the sake of the endowments, a view 
which was apparently, according to the report of the Bishops’ discus- 
sionon the Irish Church,’ most prominent tothe mind of the Archbishop 
of York. Perhaps, however, the writer bases his opinion of the Arch- 
bishop’s “ farsightedness,” and Bishop Wilberforce’s “ impulsive- 
ness”? on the Church legislation which took place the year after 
Bishop Wilberforce’s death. Restrictive legislation had always been 
dear to the Archbishop’s mind. So soon after his elevation to the 
‘Archiepiscopal See as December’ 1, 1868, he thus writes to Bishop 
Wilberforce :— 


‘*T think the ritual difficulty must be met by an amended Church Discipline 
Bill, and if a few of us could agree on the sketch of such a measure, it might 
be given notice of at the December meeting of Parliament. There might pro- 
bably be points in such a bill which were open to discussion, but it seems to 
me that no incongruity would follow from a measure being proposed with the 
general agreement of the bench while yet in some details each member was 
free to get amendments introduced.” 


The Archbishop was shrewd enough to know that the “ general 
agreement of the bench’’ meant the agreement of Bishop Wilber- 
force ; equally as the late Lord Derby recognised Bishop Wilber- 
force as the “bench”? when he wrote in 1863, “ Very private. 
What part will the Bench of Bishops, nommément, what part will 
the Bishop of Oxford, take on the Prison Ministers Bill on Monday ? ” 
Another instance of the Archbishop’s “ farsightedness” is to be 
found in the fact that on March 15, 1871, he writes on the Purchas 
judgment :— 


‘“‘T have read the Purchas judgment carefully and the letters in the 
Guardian. I confess I think it will bea great mistake if the High Church 
party generally, excite themselves as to the position at the communion table. 
Of course the vestments will be dropped, because they will be legally complained 
against, and bishops will be called upon to enforce the law.” 


The Archbishop lived long enough to see the results of this 
restrictive legislation, which Bishop Wilberforce had for so many 
years successfully and consistently opposed, and the letters to Mr. 
Mackonochie, written from his death-bed, show how conscious he was 
of the mistakes he had made, and into which he had been led, perhaps 
not so very unwillingly, by one who for political reasons assumed the 
réle of the Church’s champion ; forewarned was in his case unfortu- 
nately not forearmed, once before he had a warning as to how the 
Church would fare when handed over to a minister to whom Church 


(1) Vol. iii. p. 286. 
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affairs were a secondary consideration. In August, 1867, on the 
Church Rate Abolition Bill, thrown out by the House of Commons, 
the Archbishop, then Bishop of London, thus writes to Bishop 
Wilberforce :— 


‘‘Regarding church rates I take it that you will smash Mr. Horncastle. 
You will not fail to urge that the bishops and the Church generally have been 
in favour of a fair compromise. The real reason why such compromise was not 
made and accepted was that Dizzy humbugged old Hall and some others into 
the belief that he was the Church’s all-powerful friend and would maintain church 
rates with no surrender. Surely the Government who have led us into this 
mess by playing on the folly of the clergy will not be so dastardly as to 
abandon us.” 


Yet, knowing all this, the Archbishop, in order to attain the object 
which he had so long desired, delivered himself and the Church, 
bound hand and foot, into Mr. Disraeli’s hands in 1874, and saw 
the Church of England held up to ridicule and dragged through the 
mire by his own unstatesmanlike impulsiveness. Archbishop Tait’s 
correspondence with the Bishop gives no colour to the idea that the 
Archbishop himself considered the Bishop anything but a wise coun- 
sellor; whenever troubles and difficulties arose, it was to Bishop 
Wilberforce that the Archbishop turned for counsel and advice. 
After the Bishop’s death I asked the Archbishop for instructions as 
to printing his letters, he said to me, “ Publish anything you like 
about me; I do not care how soon the world knows what I know, 
that during your dear father’s lifetime he was in reality Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and I was only his lieutenant, doing my best to carry 
out his orders!’’ One other thing is also manifest from this corre- 
spondence, ard that is the strong mutual affection which existed 
between the two men; there were indeed strong and well-defined 
differences of opinion between them on certain subjects, but beside 
these there was hearty affection and mutual respect. When Bishop 
Wilberforce passed away he left the Archbishop so much the head 
of the Church, that the current saying was, that the Bishops had to 
ask his leave before venturing to address the House of Lords. 

One curious mistake is made by the writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, which evidences the carelessness with which he must have 
read the volume he reviews ; he says :— 


‘In trying to destroy the constitution of the final court of appeal, he 


desired, as we see from this book, to establish a spiritual court for ritual and 
doctrine.” 


Now if anything is evident from the book, it is that what Bishop 
Wilberforce desired was, to eliminate the spiritual element from the 
Court of Appeal, and to establish a board of Episcopal reference, 
which should advise the purely legal court on any controverted 
theological point. What the Bishop aimed at throughout was not 
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to establish a new court but to purify the existing court. In this aim 
the Bishop was supported by Lord Westbury, who in the House of 
Lords once said in a very audible aside, “The Lord preserve us 
from an archbishop’s interpretation of law.” 

The reviewer brings a curious charge against Bishop Wilberforce 
of insincerity of statement regarding Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill of 
1867.1 This Bill was one of the many attempts at restrictive legis- 
lation which the Bishop successfully resisted. The measure was 
strongly pressed upon Archbishop Longley by the Bishop of London 
(Tait) and the Archbishop of York, the Bishop succeeded in per- 
suading the Archbishop of Canterbury of the evils which would 
ensue should such a measure as Lord Shaftesbury’s become law, and 
he wrote to the Bishop of Salisbury on March 6, giving an account 
of the meeting of the Bishops at which this question was discussed, 
and the result.? In that letter the Bishop says :— 


‘‘It was thereupon agreed that Shaftesbury should be hounded off by being 
told that the Archbishop was preparing such a bill, and a committee was 
settled to draw it up.” 


The Bishop had previously said that he should not oppose in the 
House of Lords a Bill introduced by the Archbishop, “if the Arch- 
bishop thought it necessary ;” the Bishop well knew what his influ- 
ence with the Archbishop was, and was perfectly aware that he could 
convince the Archbishop that such a Bill was unnecessary long 
before it got into the House of Lords. The committee met on 
Friday the 8th, when the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol produced 
a ready-drawn Bill from his pocket, which was then and there 
hurriedly assented to. On that evening Mr. Gladstone met the 
Archbishop, and as his letter to the Bishop* shows, the Archbishop 
invited him to a meeting on Monday the 11th. The Bishop’s letter 
to Mr. Gladstone is dated March 10 (Sunday), and a comparison of 
these dates shows that the writer’s allegation that the Bishop stirred 
up Mr. Gladstone to act in an opposite way is utterly untenable ; 
indeed it is as unworthy an allegation, as that Mr. Gladstone received 
from the Bishop an account of all that was said at the Bishops’ 
meeting on the Irish Church Bill.* 

Another charge brought against the Bishop is, that he estranged 
all but the High churchmen from him, and that he left the diocese 
with nine out of ten of the clergy High churchmen, and nine out of 
ten of the laity the other way. Now does such a statement com- 
pare with fact? True, that during the Bishop’s long rule over the 
diocese he did so far mould men to his views that he raised their 
opinions. No better instance of this can be quoted than that of the 
present Dean of Ripon, who was, by the Bishop’s influence, won 


(1) £d. Rev. p. 546. (2) Vol. iii. p. 205. (3) Ibid. p. 208. 
(4) Ed. Rev. p. 551. (5) Ibid. p. 557. 
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from almost an open foe into one of his most devoted adherents. 
Another clergyman, a strong evangelical, said only the other day, “I 
know that in almost everything we were opposed. But, oh! howI 
learnt to love him.” And another of the same type said,’ “I have 
learnt here (at the meeting of the Rural Deans) that spirituality of 
life is in no way confined to one section of the clergy.” The Dean 
of York, in the lecture mentioned above, says :— 


‘‘There is an old proverb which says, ‘No man is a hero to his own valet.’ 
Certainly this was not true of him. Those who knew him best liked him best. 
Those who knew him as I did, not as he was represented or unrepresented, but 
as he was, as he was in his own house, in his daily life, as he was when a man 
is not before the world guarded and artificial, but when he must throw off any 


restraints save those which are real, legitimate, and truly the result of the 
grace of God.” 


This wonderful personal influence of the Bishop so forcibly 
impressed Mr. Disraeli, that he writes in 1868,’ ‘There is one 
thing in the Bishop of Oxford which strikes me even more than his 
eloquence, it is the wonderful faculty he possesses of gathering 
round him so many like-minded with himself for work.” In further 
refutation I would call attention to Lord Overstone’s farewell letter,*® 
and to the abortive attempt to get up a petition against the Bishop’s 
charge of 1866 in Reading,‘ once the very centre of evangelicals and 
dissenters, and a town which received the Bishop in his early days 
with stones and execrations. The devotion of the laity towards the 
Bishop is further borne out by the fact that, during his twenty-four 
years’ tenure of the See of Oxford, no less a sum than £2,120,552 
was raised for building, restoring, and endowing churches, schools, 
and houses of mercy,” the great proportion of which money came 
from the pocket of the estranged laity. The Dean of York, who was 
for a long time at Reading during the Bishop's episcopate, thus 
accounts for feelings of loyalty which inspired those with whom the 
Bishop was brought in contact :— 


‘‘One great secret of the loyal affection which bound all his subordinates to 
him, was the implicit confidence which he placed in those whom he selected, as 
wellas the entire independence in their action which he always conceded them. 
He never selected any man until he felt sure that he was suited for the duty 
for which he was required, and (having once chosen him) he did not make him 
a mere tool, but left him to do the work in his own way, always being ready to 
help him when called upon to do so.” 


The charges that have been made against myself, both in the 
article in the Edinburgh as well as in others, I can afford to disregard, 
and take comfort to myself in a saying of Dr. Johnson’s, “ Sir, I 
never was satisfied with an argument till I heard the rebound, then 
I knew it had told.” Nor am I vain enough to think that anything 


(1) Vol. i. p. 4. (2) Vol. iii. p. 305. (3) Ibid. p. 308. 
(4) Ibid. p. 203. (5) Ibid. p. 312. 
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I say now would convince the writer of the article in the Edinburgh 
that he had taken an erroneous view of Bishop Wilberforce. 

Again, there are men whose very natures are cold, hard, and un- 
sympathetic. To such men the nature of a man like Bishop Wilber- 
force is always an unsolved riddle. They cannot, even if they would, 
bridge over the vast gulf that parts them from it. 

So many of the reviews have quoted stories about the Bishop which 
have been taken from Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences, and such various 
conclusions have been drawn from those stories, that I feel I ought 
to say a word about some of them. First, then, there is the story that 
Bishop Wilberforce, accompanied by his brother Henry, went to the 
house of a French prelate, and that there Bishop Wilberforce, mis- 
trusting the sheets, slept outside the bed in full canonicals, while his 
more trusting brother went inside, and as a reward caught a bad 
cold. This story is purely an imaginary one. The story of the 
Bishop, when a boy, throwing himself in the way of the coaches, 
and declaring that he would rather be run over than return to his 
tutor, is equally imaginary. The distinguished ecclesiastic, who is 
the hero of the book, is reported, after a cursory perusal of it, to 
have said, that it was composed of facts so stated as to create a false 
impression, half truths and whole falsehoods. 

One word in conclusion. I knew that, in publishing the truth 
about my father, I should incur the displeasure of the world. Bishop 
Wilberforce had lived so many years in public that a great many 
people had long ago made up their minds as to his character; it was 
therefore only natural that, when the truth as to the Bishop’s life was 
told, this section of the world was angry because it was unwillingly 
compelled to acknowledge that its long-formed opinion was grievously 
warped. To quote Bishop Alexander’s beautiful lines, it would— 


‘*«. .. have pleased malignant eyes 
Moro if it had been duller.” 


R. G. WILBERFORCE. 
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Tuer Bill for the establishment of representative municipal institu- 
tions in London has now been definitely abandoned for the current 
session. When out of office, the present First Minister of the Crown 
placed this measure in the very forefront of the problems urgently 
demanding solution, and with which a Liberal Administration might 
be relied upon to deal. Whenever in this Parliament questions have 
arisen in reference to municipal misgovernment in London, we have 
been always told that the approaching Municipal Reform Bill would 
mark their termination. The late Conservative Administration 
found a watery grave in attempting to rescue the London water 
consumer, and whenever this Government has been dared to a similar 
effort, the Home Secretary has invariably replied that he was about 
to constitute by this Bill a capable authority to undertake it. On 
all hands the advent of the measure has been awaited with interest, 
and in London itself with the keenest anxiety. Twice mentioned in 
speeches from the Throne, the Bill has been regarded here as certain 
to be introduced. The inhabitants of the capital waited in confident 
reliance upon the promise of a strong Administration. It is, there- 
fore, not a matter for astonishment if we find much dissatisfac- 
tion existing in London at the course of events during the last 
session. Even the most ardent friends of the Administration are 
impatient at the delay of this measure of simple justice, and find it 
difficult to understand why the grant of municipal rights to four 
millions of people—now promised for fifty years—should be post- 
poned to a measure conferring upon the agricultural class powers 
which have only been admitted within the class of rights at a very 
recent period. So far as the supporters of the Government are 
concerned, Londoners have rendered loyal help to every measure 
introduced by them for the benefit of other parts of the kingdom. 
But they can scarcely be expected to view with complacency the 
further postponement of a measure so vitally affecting themselves in 
favour of a Tenant Compensation Bill whose birth-note was found in 
the clamorous joy of the Right Hon. James Lowther. 

We are not infrequently told that the reform of the government of 
London is merely a local question, and therefore of comparatively 
little interest to the rest of the kingdom. No greater mistake could 
be made. London has a population three times as large as 
that of Wales, and greater than the population of all Scotland. It 
is the metropolis and the heart of the kingdom, and as the life 
of our people beats through its self-governing institutions, there can 
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be no doubt that the welfare of the whole country is intimately 
bound up with the welfare of the capital. This incorrect estimate of 
the importance of a great question has been fostered in Parliament 
by the peculiar and anomalous condition of the representation 
of London. If London were represented in the House of Commons 
in the same proportion to population as Scotland is represented, 
we should have more than sixty members ; if it were represented in 
the same proportion as Ireland, we should have seventy members ; 
in the same proportion as the rest of England, seventy-three 
members ; and if in the same proportion as Wales, we should have 
ninety members. At present we have only twenty-two, of which 
the City of London sends four. Each of the members for metro- 
politan boroughs outside the City has to represent the wants 
and attend to the interests of more than two hundred thousand 
people. 

This paucity of its present Parliamentary representation with the 
consequent overwork of its members, has led even mature politicians 
to suppose that its interests need not be considered, as the neglect of 
them could only affect at most two or three metropolitan seats; and 
the character of its representation has also given force to the sugges- 
tion that the strong political convictions to be found in northern 
boroughs are entirely unknown here. But those who are best 
acquainted with the people of London do not share these opinions as 
to their political apathy, and with the concession of a fair share 
of Parliamentary representation their incorrectness will probably be 
shown. If London had possessed its true share of political power it 
would not be now necessary to urge the demand for municipal 
institutions, as they would have been granted immediately that such 
proper representation was given. 

The grant of a fair share of political power cannot be much longer 
delayed. Speaking at Birmingham the other day, the President of 
the Board of Trade expressed the opinion that the final settlement 
of the question of redistribution would have to be found in the 
establishment of equal electoral districts. Whether such a system 
be adopted in the country generally or not, it is evident that London, 
for electoral purposes, will have to be divided into areas of approxi- 
mately equal population. And the capital has a right to demand, 
and will demand, a representation in the House of Commons 
proportionate to its numbers, so that it may exercise its just influence 
upon legislation. The theory of a representative assembly as a body 
in which the views and interests of each district of the kingdom 
should find expression has been used as an argument for the 
comparative disfranchisement of London, on the ground that 
its proximity to the Legislature enabled Parliament to judge of the 
requirements of the capital without its being represented by a 
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proportionate number of members. Whatever value this theory 
might at one time have possessed has now been dissipated as the 
facilities for intercommunication have been increased, and the 
direction of modern legislation is in favour of equalising the electoral 
power of voters in order that the judgment of the masses of the 
people may be developed upon legislation. In the present anomalous 
condition of things large numbers of the most intelligent men that 
the world has ever known, possess less representation in the Legislature 
than the inhabitants of villages—“ remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow ”—as, for example, Woodstock or Eye. Indeed, if the people 
of one of these hamlets were added daily for a fortnight to a great 
London borough, the inhabitants of the borough would scarcely 
suggest at the end of the operation that their numbers or their 
intelligence had been perceptibly increased. 

The speech of Mr. Chamberlain is the first suggestion made by a 
responsible politician involving the grant to London of its fair share 
of Parliamentary influence. Hitherto Liberal and Conservative alike, 
in their anxiety to enfranchise places and men, more readily available 
for party manipulation, have been willing to be utterly unjust to 
London. This denial of justice cannot now long continue, and it is 
for many reasons desirable that the establishment of a satisfactory 
municipal system should precede the grant of increased political 
power. If the establishment of municipal institutions be delayed 
until after redistribution, there will not only be inflicted upon the 
capital enormous pecuniary loss by reason of such delay, but as the 
new political areas would be organized for the immediate attainment 
of municipal institutions, it would be likely that such institutions, when 
they came, would be controlled and directed on party lines. It has 
even been supposed that the larger areas of the existing metropolitan 
boroughs could be so utilised, and the idea of establishing a corpora- 
tion in each of such boroughs found strong support at the hands of 
skilled and experienced caucus-drivers on the very ground that they 
might be made available to that end. The scheme of ten London Cor- 
porations is not now advanced by any independent man of adequate 
knowledge and judgment; but this liability to political manipulation 
in borough areas would be greatly enhanced if it were necessary for 
the new electoral divisions in London to organize a campaign for the 
grant of municipal institutions. In contrast to this state of things, 
it may be reasonably expected that a representative municipal system 
established forthwith would probably prove to be a school for the 
cultivation of practical municipal virtues rather than a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for the party politician. 

It is a matter of extreme importance to the interests of the Liberal 
party in London that a measure of London municipal reform should be 
passed without any delay. It is not a party question in the sense that 
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it will receive the support of all Liberals or the opposition of all Con- 
servatives, or even that any of its main issues are likely to be decided 
upon accepted party lines. On the contrary, whilst there is a small 
body of nominally Liberal opinion which views this reform with 
apprehension, there is on the other hand a vast body of Conservative 
opinion in London in favour of an equitable settlement of the ques- 
tion. But itis a party question of the utmost importance, in that 
higher and truer sense of the term which recognises the enormous poli- 
tical value of associating the name and the history of a great political 
party with a measure of justice affecting the interests of four millions 
of people. At the present time this Liberal Administration has 
strained to the utmost tension the loyalty of many of its London 
followers, and if by any mischance its career were now to terminate, 
the results would be seen in the succeeding election. The men who 
through London worked long and hard to place the Administration 
in power could not forget that when such power had come, their own 
interests had been forgotten, and the effect would be seen in the 
want of heart-work for the Liberal cause. With the record of a 
great measure of London reform behind them, the Liberal party 
might for a generation face without apprehension electoral issues in 
the metropolis, and the greater the proportion of representation the 
more secure would their position be. There is no other large com- 
munity in England which is at the present time to the same extent 
denied the elementary right of directly controlling the expenditure 
of its rates and the management of its internal affairs. Whatever 
Government first grasps the opportunity of giving to Londoners the 
same control over these matters which is possessed by towns of lesser 
importance, will not merely earn and keep the support of its own 
followers, but will also receive immense assistance from that vast class 
of the community who care for domestic more than for political issues ; 
and will also detach from their political opponents the allegiance of 
many men who regard the good government of the district in which 
they live as of higher import than the settlement of questions of 
imperial policy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable suggestion recently made by any 
politician of repute is the suggestion that Londoners are careless of 
their interests in this matter; that they are perfectly satisfied with 
such institutions as exist, and that they have no wish to obtain or 
exercise control over their own affairs. If this proposition were 
true, it would be the strongest possible illustration of the deadening 
and enervating effect of bureaucratic government just as other towns 
afford the strongest possible evidence in favour of the developing 
influence of local self-government. But as a matter of fact the 
metropolis has a very strong opinion upon the question, although it 
may be somewhat difficult to settle the best test by which to show 
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its existence. When in 1867 many thousands of Londoners entered 
Hyde Park by force, the demonstration was at once accepted by a 
tremulous Conservative Administration as embodying the will of the 
London people. But when, without adopting so pronounced a 
method of action, every class of the community in every part of the 
metropolis have, at more than a hundred meetings—and with a 
practical unanimity not to be found on any other question—met to 
demand this reform, we find that the very constitutional character of 
the agitation is regarded as evidence of its unimportance. A few 
weeks ago, and after the abandonment of the London Bill, several 
thousand citizens assembled to discuss the matter in St. James’s 
Hall. It is doubtful whether such a widely-representative and 
enthusiastic gathering has been seen in London for years, and the 
significance of the meeting was enhanced by the fact that many of 
the persons present came on the invitation of the opponents of 
reform. If these persons came to scoff they certainly remained to 
pray; and, either influenced by conviction or carried away by 
enthusiasm, they almost unanimously endorsed the resolutions pre- 
sented to the meeting. Nor should it fail to be of warning, that 
the comparatively mild remonstrance against delay which was pre- 
pared by the conveners of the meeting was set aside in favour of an 
amendment couched in the most vigorous terms. This suggestive 
incident may be taken as an indication of latent danger in this 
matter, and if this measure of justice be much longer denied, there 
may be developed a feeling of resentment with which statesmanship 
may find it difficult to deal. 

The practical unanimity of opinion in favour of reform which 
exists amongst Londoners generally does not exist to the same 
extent amongst the members of the various governing authorities 
who would be affected by it. So far as the thirty-eight vestries and 
district boards are concerned, there are prominent advocates of 
reform to be found in nearly all of them. On the other hand, there 
is a certain number of men the proportion of whom varies greatly in 
the different vestries who have joined these bodies for other than 
purely patriotic reasons, and who, finding their account in the 
present state of things, naturally oppose all change. Perhaps the 
general body of London vestrymen belong, however, to neither of 
these classes. They are useful men with time at their command, 
who take a certain pleasure in placing it at the service of the com- 
munity, and who are anxious lest any change might deprive them of 
this opportunity of useful work. Nothing would more certainly 
secure the ready adhesion of this latter class of vestrymen than the 
public announcement of any proposal which, whilst offering to them 
an opportunity of sharing in public administrative work, would at 
the same time make them part of a consolidated municipal system 
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Although, therefore, the publication of the Government Bill would 
of necessity raise opposition from those who, as above stated, find 
their account in the present state of things, it would, I believe, if 
constructed on the suggested lines, receive the support of by far the 
most influential part of the 2,800 vestrymen of London. 

No serious opposition to a fair measure of reform could be reason- 
ably expected from the Metropolitan Board of Works. The forty- 
five members of this body are the nominees of the various London 
vestries, and the general public exercise no practical control over 
their action and know very little about their work. Yet the Board 
controls main drainage, buildings, open spaces, bridges, street 
improvements, offensive trades, the fire brigade, and many other 
matters affecting the whole metropolis. It performs functions under 
more than one hundred Acts of Parliament; it expends more than 
£2,000,000 a year, and has a debt exceeding £16,000,000 sterling. 
In the exercise of some of its functions it comes into conflict with 
the Corporation of the City, and at the present time these two bodies 
are fighting each other, at the public cost, with respect to several 
matters of municipal control. It is rarely that a Parliamentary 
session passes without seeing the Board in conflict with one or other 
of the London Gas or Water Companies. Here also the inhabitants 
of London, in one form or other, find the money to pay the costs of 
both sides. Parliament has wisely declined to extend the authority 
of a non-representative body of this kind to matters of wider import- 
ance, such as the control of the London water supply, with which, of 
course, a fully representative authority would be authorised and com- 
petent to deal. There is no reason to suppose that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be severely hostile to any fair proposition which 
should propose to transfer their powers to a directly elected authority. 
In the first instance it would be wise to invite them all to become 
members, ex officio, of the new authority, so that their expert know- 
ledge of the matters with which they are accustomed to deal might 
be made available for the whole community; and, in the second 
place, many of them might reasonably expect that in future elections 
their skill and experience would receive adequate public recognition 
if they remained willing, in a more exalted sphere, still to place 
them at the service of the community. There is reason to believe 
that, as regards many members of the Board, they would welcome 
such translation to a more extended sphere of usefulness, and welcome 
the relief which would be thus afforded them from the severe pressure 
on time and energy which is now required from forty-five men, per- 
forming perhaps the most important half of the municipal work of 
London. 

The attitude of the Corporation of the City of London towards the 
suggested reform is somewhat different. Occupying a great historic 
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position as the inheritors of the grandest corporate traditions in our 
history, there are many members of this body who are still anxious 
that their area, and their privileges, and their authority should 
remain unimpaired. And if it were possible to devise any reasonable 
solution of the question of London government under which the Cor- 
poration should be left absolutely untouched so far as the control of 
its internal affairs is concerned, the temptation to adopt such solution 
would be very strong. But in the nature of things this is impossible, 
and it is probably because the advisers of the City recognise this 
impossibility that they have consistently opposed every scheme for 
the establishment of municipal institutions in London. After such 
institutions had been granted to every other town by the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, the City were able, by threats of the with- 
drawal of political support, and in other ways, to prevent the estab- 
lishment in London of that municipal system which was distinctly 
recommended by the Commissioners. It was admitted on all hands, 
and confirmed by Lord John Russell, that the requirements of 
London were not less than those of other towns to which such insti- 
tutions had been conceded ; and indeed Lord Brougham, a few years 
later, was merely endorsing common opinion when he said, “If the 
smaller corporations throughout the country needed reform, I will 
maintain that the metropolitan corporation requires it a great deal 
more, and is in its various departments entirely deserving of the 
name heretofore given it of the ‘ giant abuse of that class.’””» When 
the report of the Commissioners of 1854 suggested London reform 
on a somewhat different line, the Corporation, in a public document, 
attacked them in the severest terms as “a body who not only came 
to the inquiry with prejudice and reported against evidence, but who 
were themselves unconstitutionally appointed for purposes of aggres- 
sion and legislation, and who conducted their proceedings in illegal 
form.” Whatever shape suggested reform has at any time taken, 
whether in the hands of a responsible Administration, as under the 
Bills of 1856, 1858, and 1859, or whether in the hands of private 
members, the Corporation of the City have used the whole of their 
vast interest to thwart it and to prevent the inhabitants of London 
from controlling their own municipal affairs. 

When it was thought by competent men that the solution of the 
question might be found in the establishment of a series of munici- 
palities, City opinion was apparently in the direction of the extension 
of the City over the metropolitan area. The fullest examination of 
the whole bearings of the question, by the light of the fullest know- 
ledge, and with the guidance of all recent experience, point to such 
extension as being now the true solution of the matter. No sooner, 
however, is there evidence of this conviction having taken possession 
of the minds of the London people, than we find the Corporation 
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opposing it with all its force, and the very men whose deliberate 
suggestion in that direction remains on record in the proceedings of 
the Corporation itself, are to-day using their utmost powers of pen 
and tongue against it. If we may judge by certain recent and signifi- 
cant events, the City have been searching for a champion on their 
behalf of the ideas which they formerly condemned, and we may not 
improbably see the spectacle of a metropolitan member for a Liberal 
borough putting before the House of Commons, on behalf of the 
City of London, the excellence of proposals made by men whom the 
Corporation condemned in the strongest language at their command. 
The moral of all this is, unfortunately, too obvious. In order to 
preserve the existing state of things the rulers of the City oppose 
each reform as it comes up, quite irrespective of the form it may 
take ; and their powers of opposition are extremely great. Sir George 
Grey, in the bitterness of his disappointment, said that it was impos- 
sible to estimate them too highly. It is, therefore, much to be 
regretted that some reform could not be devised that should leave 
them untouched. The history of their opposition to London reform 
seems to point to the motto, “Nemo me impune lacessit,”’ as being 
far more appropriate for them than “ Domine dirige nos.” 

There are many persons who suppose that with the extension of 
the City would come a large inheritance of property to the people of 
London. And if this were so it would only be in accordance with 
the precedent of 1835; but, unfortunately, this opinion rests on no 
sound basis of fact, and when the coal and wine dues come to an end 
in 1889, there will still remain a considerable debt unliquidated of 
which the interest is now paid out of these public funds, but which 
will thereafter have to be paid out of the City rates, unless the City 
estate prove able to bear the increased burden. At present, that 
estate is very heavily charged, and it will probably prove impossible 
to make such reductions in the expenditure as shall enable it to bear 
the increased burden. This is recognised within the City itself, and 
hence we have recently seen an attempt to secure the extension 
of these dues. Such extension of a tax levied upon every ton of coal 
used within the metropolitan police district ought not to be made 
without the consent of the parties concerned and after a full 
examination of the question by a completely representative municipal 
authority. When therefore the bearings of the whole question 
come to be thoroughly examined and understood, it is not unlikely 
that the threatened City opposition may prove to be hollow, and that 
even within its walls patriotism and self-interest may be regarded 
as pointing in the same direction. 

With the people of London strongly in its favour, and with 
no strong opposition from the existing governing authorities, it only 
remains to consider whether the difficulties of passing a measure of 
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reform through the House of Commons would be likely to prove 
serious from any reasons inherent in the House of Commonsor in the 
measure itself. With respect to the House of Commons, there 
is, unfortunately, only too much ground for the opinion that, 
as a legislative machine it is fast becoming a failure. The develop- 
ment of talk has become absolutely prodigious. Theoretically every 
member has an inchoate right to speak upon every legislative propo- 
sition that comes before the House, and it is manifest that so soon 
as any considerable body of men develop such right, progress becomes 
tardy, if not impossible. Upon such a question as the Corrupt 
Practices Bill such a development of debate may be expected, as it is 
a subject of universal interest, and it would be absurd to regard the 
usually silent member as guilty of obstruction simply because 
he lengthens a debate by speaking upon a subject of which he has 
experience. For such a state of things the cléture rules afford 
no remedy, and indeed, so far as the curbing of debate is concerned, 
they may not improbably prove to be rules framed by a Liberal 
Government for the repression of the Liberal party in opposition. 
But the practical obstruction which arises from undue extension of 
debate is not to be much apprehended as to the London Bill, because 
the subject with which it deals is not one of common knowledge, nor, 
for the matter of that, is such knowledge easy to acquire. Even in 
the pages of the latest—if not the most pretentious—of the “ his- 
torians”’ of London are to be found elementary errors of fact which 
would be fatal to useful discussion. There may be side issues upon 
which considerable debate may arise, but the scope of the measure is 
one which requires a knowledge of several institutions which very 
few persons possess. The other kind of obstruction, which consists 
in taking advantage of every form of the House to delay all legisla- 
tion, could only prove serious if the Bill were in the hands of a 
private member—a contingency that need not now be considered. 
One member of Parliament has thought fit to constitute himself into 
a species of unintelligent obstructive machine for the purpose of 
preventing, so far as the forms of the House admit, all legislation, 
irrespective of the opinion of the House upon it. In these days, when 
charges of obstruction are so passionately repelled, it would be 
interesting to know why the leaders of the party to which this 
member belongs, and to whom he so constantly professes a devout 
allegiance, do not exercise their authority. It would probably be 
still more interesting to know who really guides the machine. Even 
a member of the peculiar calibre of the member in question does not 
deliberately write down a notice of opposition to his own Bill, but if 
he be merely the agent of a settled plan, this accident might happen, 
as it recently has done. So far as Parliamentary obstruction is con- 
cerned, there is every reason to suppose that, if well launched and 
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lucidly explained, Sir William Harcourt would find the London Bill 
progress through Parliament more smoothly than any great measure 
submitted by the present Government. And in the passing of such 
a measure the Home Secretary has such an opportunity as seldom 
comes to a great Minister to leave behind him a legislative name to 
be honoured in the capital as long as it shall endure. 

It has been too readily supposed that a Bill dealing with such vast 
interests and essaying to harmonize institutions so complex and so 
conflicting, must of itself be intricate and complex. When a question 
has by means of its extreme difficulty repelled the ablest statesmen 
and politicians of a generation, men begin to imagine that it is 
wisest to leave it untouched, no matter how unendurable the existing 
state of things may be. It is to the credit of the present Adminis- 
tration that they have boldly examined the matter and, as is believed, 
have also matured and settled a measure upon it. If that measure 
should embody the principle which was, in June 1836, laid down by 
the Common Council itself, that ‘‘ the object of all corporate reform 
should be to place the funds of the citizens and the election of their 
representatives and governing officers under the effectual control of 
the citizens,” it will undoubtedly meet with a wide approval. 

In the first instance it would be sufficient to institute a represen- 
tative municipal authority by extending the framework of the Cor- 
poration over all London, and giving to every part of the metropolis 
both representation in the body dealing with metropolitan interests, 
and also control over its own area in some authority which might 
practically occupy the position of a municipal committee for such 
district. If it were necessary for Parliament to enter into all the 
details of the adaptation of old systems to new conditions, or to settle 
once and for ever the various areas of municipal control, or the various 
proportions of municipal representation, or the various functions to 
be delegated to, or discharged by, local authorities, the work would be 
long and tedious. But fortunately no such necessity exists. When 
the powers of existing bodies are merged in a representative system, 
when to the new authority is given power of preparing schemes for 
the absorption of various functions now performed by the Home 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Lord Chamberlain, and others, then 
Londoners in council assembled will be able, with the fullest know- 

‘ledge and the ripest experience, to settle for themselves the best 
methods in which the municipal work of the town may be discharged, 
the best ultimate administrative areas, the nature of the local work 
which may be usefully delegated, and the best method of charging 
upon local areas the expenditure within them. Even the partisans of 
the exploded scheme of a group of corporations would in such a body 
find full opportunity of advancing their contention that the best 
administrative area would be the present London borough, and the 
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questions involved in such a proposition might receive full considera- 
tion. Every scheme which they have hitherto proposed has contained 
some device for central conjoint action in such matters as are now 
undertaken by the Government of the day or by non-representative 
central authorities. But such schemes always began at the wrong 
end, and the central authority was not generally made, as it ought to 
be, the subject of direct election. 

If the Bill to be laid before Parliament next session is confined to 
such main principles as have been indicated, there is no reason why 
it should occupy an undue share of Parliamentary attention. A 
measure which shall weave London municipal administration into a 
comprehensive, harmonious, and interdependent whole, and which, 
whilst preserving for localities adequate control over local matters, 
shall give to the capital a representative authority competent to act 
in its interest for such purposes as affect all London, need not there- 
fore prove a matter of severe difficulty. It is true that, aside from 
the central provisions of the Bill, there are some non-controversial 
changes that must be made. The constitution of London into a 
county of itself, with the adjustments consequent thereupon, belongs 
to this class. So also do provisions for the transfer of powers now 
discharged by various Government departments. If such transfers 
cannot be immediately effected they may be left for settlement by 
scheme to be prepared by the new authority and confirmed in the 
ordinary way. The transfer of licensing jurisdiction—if suggested— 
would probably afford occasion for acrimonious debate. But this 
question does not seem to partake in any sense of the essence of Lon- 
don municipal reform. * If it were accepted, it might be left, subject 
to the details being settled by a scheme receiving the confirmation of 
Parliament, to be introduced by the new authority ; or if it proved a 
serious stumbling-block, the whole matter might be postponed until 
the introduction of a measure affecting the licensing system of the 
whole country. 

The question of police is one of much more serious difficulty. At 
the present moment there are two police systems in London. One 
directed from the Home Office controls all the police within the 
Metropolitan Police district, an area much wider than the metropolis 
proper, and which extends to an average distance of something like 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross. The other police force is confined 
to the City area, and is in the hands of the Common Council. But 
the Crown has a veto and considerable control over the appointment 
and action of the City Commissioner of Police, and also over the 
regulation and management of the City Police force. It scarcely 
seems to be possible for such divided police control to remain after 
the whole metropolis is under a unified authority. In the first 
instance, therefore, it would be necessary to amalgamate these two 
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forces. There would then be a police force extending over an area 
much wider than that of the metropolis, and if it were proposed to 
give to London control over its own police, it would at the same time 
be necessary to have elaborate provisions for the transfer of the extra- 
metropolitan police to the several county authorities surrounding 
London. This would involve arrangements of considerable delicacy 
and intricacy. It would, moreover, be necessary to provide for the 
maintenance of a detective force, and for the preservation of the 
Houses of Parliament and the establishments of the Crown, as well 
as possibly a special force at the service of the Government. It is 
beyond all doubt a true principle, that the control of a police force 
ought, as Lord John Russell well said, to be in the hands of those 
who are responsible for the peace of the town; and there is no reason 
whatever why in this respect—subject to the special requirements 
which have been mentioned—the capital should be placed in a 
different position from other towns. But having regard to the some- 
what complicated nature of the problem of adaptation, it would surely 
be possible in the first instance to amalgamate the force, and then to 
provide for the subsequent introduction by the new authority of a 
Bill or scheme providing for the transfer to them of complete con- 
trol over their own police. It would, however, be necessary that it 
should be clearly understood that the consolidation of the police force 
was only a temporary measure, and that the solution of the question 
was only deferred until such period as the new authority should be 
able to mature a scheme with respect toit. If it were otherwise, and 
if it were suggested that such amalgamation afforded the final settle- 
ment of the matter, there would be very serious danger of extended 
opposition. In 1839 an attempt was made, under Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration, to amalgamate the City and Metropolitan Police; but 
calling to its aid various country corporations, on the plea that local 
government was in danger, the City was successful in defeating the 
Government. The same result ensued on Sir George Grey’s Bill for 
a similar purpose in 1863, and unless the temporary nature of the 
proposal be made perfectly clear, there is no reason to doubt that 
similar tactics would be adopted at the present time. 

To the new authority would also be left the preparation and intro- 
duction of any measures affecting the supply of water or of light. 
The late Conservative Administration recognised the imperative neces- 
sity of dealing with the London water supply, and also proved the 
extreme difficulty of the operation. The urgent importance of the 
question has increased year by year. The consumer throughout 
London finds himself burdened by increasing rates without any 
increase of supply; and if this were the only question affecting 
London government calling for solution, it would compel the early 
attention of any Administration. The only possible satisfactory settle- 
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ment of it is to place the whole question without delay in the hands 
of a representative authority. The concession of this act of justice 
to the half-million householders of London will redound to the credit, 
as it will advance the interests, of any Government that undertakes it. 

It is not germane to my present purpose to enter into any 
exhaustive consideration of the enormous benefits which would accrue 
to London from the grant of representative municipal institutions. 
It is, indeed, time that, by wise and comprehensive legislation, an 
end was put to the present state of things. We have had in respect 
to our affairs sufficient piecemeal legislation. Every year sees an 
increase of the confusion. Every year tramway companies con- 
vert into a private monopoly a method of street locomotion which 
other towns make a matter of public profit. Every year railway 
companies demolish the houses of our people and appropriate our 
open spaces without any authority undertaking our defence. Every 
year sees our local authorities in costly conflict, whilst we stand by 
and pay the bills. Every year gas companies and water companies 
rivet their yoke firmer on our necks, and we are helpless to cope with 
or to control them. Sometimes, indeed, some peculiar public scandal 
provokes the attention of Parliament, but the interest is spasmodic 
and evanescent. Not long ago the condition of the Strand drew 
public attention to the fact that there are several authorities, public 
and private, possessing co-ordinate and uncontrolled powers in the 
same street. The interests of our poor in misused endowments, in 
sanitary legislation, and in proper habitations, are systematically 
neglected, without any one able or willing to examine into or to 
defend them. Addressing a Bermondsey audience a few weeks ago, 
Lord Salisbury made it a matter of charge against the present Govern- 
ment that, instead of introducing a measure to provide for the housing 
of the poor, they had proposed to establish a London municipality. A 
practical politician might be forgiven for the suggestion that in 
order to house your poor it is first necessary to have some authority 
possessing public confidence, and competent to undertake the work, 
and that the best of all authorities for the purpose would be a repre- 
sentative municipal authority. Parliament has already wisely declined 
to entrust the Metropolitan Board with such powers, and it would be 
still less likely to create a new authority specially for such a purpose. 

This Government is pledged to deal exhaustively with the ques- 
tion of local government, and there is no present reason apparent why 
this pledge should not be completely redeemed during the ensuing 
session of Parliament. It is understood that both the London 
Government Bill and the County Government Bill are fully matured 
and ready for introduction. Why should not these measures be 
introduced at the very commencement of the ensuing session? If 
two such measures were passed into law as the main business of the 
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early part of the session, there would remain ample time for the 
introduction and discussion of the County Franchise Bill, and a 
record of such legislation would probably prove of as much substan- 
tial value to the Administration as the united record of the past three 
years. 

It might be difficult to constitute either a special or a grand 
committee to which the London Bill could be referred, as the matters 
to be dealt with require a specialist knowledge which but few 
members have had the opportunity to acquire; but there seems 
no good reason why the County Government Bill should not be as 
effectively dealt with by a grand committee as the Law of 
Bankruptcy has been dealt with this year. Such a reference would 
leave ample time for the subsequent discussion of the County 
Franchise Bill. This measure, except so far as it might contain 
provisions for the preparation of a register on which the next election 
should be taken, would probably be extremely short, and if, after . 
having passed the House of Commons, it should come to grief in the 
House of Lords, it would afford the best possible cry with which to 
go to the country. Possibly efforts might be made to defeat it in 
the House of Commons on the ground that such a measure ought to 
include a complete scheme of redistribution, but there is no 
more validity in such a plea with respect to county franchise in 1884 
than there was with respect to borough franehise in 1867. Such a 
proposition, if adopted, would tend seriously to confuse the issue, and 
thus, in case of an appeal to the country, would prove to be tactically 
unwise. 

The settlement of the questions of London and County Govern- 
ment are by far the most important of the unredeemed pledges of 
the present Administration. They have been prominently men- 
tioned in the speeches from the Throne, and so far as London 
government is concerned, it has been placed by the chief minister of 
the Crown as the very first of the important measures to be settled 
by a Liberal Administration. These measures are essential develop- 
ments of that policy of decentralisation and of local self-government 
which this Administration has made specially its own. They would 
tend to build up and mature the self-reliance of our citizens; they 
would broaden and solidify the foundations of our political system ; 
and they would, beyond all other measures that could be devised, 
render their authors secure in the affections of the English people. 

J. F. B. Fiera. 
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Prato AND LANDOR. 


Pra. Say no more, my friend. Ihave long forgiven you the affront. 

Lan. Forgiven me! ... Zounds! I must correct him in that. 
I will submit to no such indignity even in the Shades... . You 
have misunderstood me, O Plato. I asked no forgiveness for any- 
thing I have written concerning you. What I have just said was 
meant but to assure you that, poorly as I think of your dialogues, I 
bear you no personal ill-will. 

Pua. I never provoked the ill-will of any one; and as to my 
writings, I am indifferent to the opinion of a barbarian. 

Lan. That was well said, and I take no offence at it. As a 
Greek, you would naturally despise my judgment on such a matter, 
and I, as an Englishman, should despise you if you pretended to 
defer to it. I lived my whole life among men who were barbarians 
to me, and I never stooped to solicit their suffrages. 

Pua. Barbarians, to you a barbarian? You speak in riddles. 
But stay! I remember. I have heard men talk of you as a 
Greek. 

Lan. “ Born out of due time.’’ An inapt expression, to my think- 
ing, borrowed without much attention to propriety from St. Paul. 

Pua. How is it inapt? It seems to me appropriate. 

Lan. The Greek spirit is immortal, and no man’s birth into its 
service can be an anachronism. A Greek cannot be born out of due 
time ; but he can be born devilishly out of due place, saving your 
presence : and that was the case with me. 

Pra. You seem then to be bringing a charge against your country 
rather than your times. In what respect, O exile from Hellas, 
were your countrymen barbarians ? 

Lan. Do not, I entreat you, indulge in satire. It is the one form 
of intellectual energy to which your genius seems to have been least 
adapted. Nothing, as I have already told you, can be more frigid 
than the raillery of your dialogues. 

Pura. Let me ask you then, without satire, in what respect were 
your countrymen more barbarian than yourself ? 

Lan. In every element of distinction between barbarism and 
culture. One-half of them were Persians in everything but the 
taste for philosophy, the other half Scythians in every habit but that 
of nomadism. Pleasure was the sole pursuit of the one and pursuit 
the only pleasure of the other. 

Pua. Surely, my friend, you are describing them—these last, at 
any rate—in the language of metaphor. 
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Lan. Not at all, I assure you. The English country gentleman 
does not dwell, indeed, in a wheeled house, or drink mare’s milk ; but, 
for the destruction of life, or the endurance of fatigue, I would 
match him against the toughest Scythian hunter that ever cooled 
his dusty feet in the Tanais. 

Pia. That your countrymen are of a more than Persian luxury 
I can believe. I have heard as much, indeed, in converse with those 
of them who have most lately joined us. But they are no longer as 
tasteless in their profusion as they were wont to be. So, at least, I 
am informed. 

Lan. Your witnesses must have been fortunate in their experience 
then, or you unfortunate in their incompetence. My own inquiries 
confirm me in a directly contrary belief. 

Pia. Of whom then have you inquired? I have again and again 
been told that the literature of Athens was never so assiduously 
studied, nor its art so ardently beloved, as among your countrymen 
to-day. 

Lan. Pedants and dilettanti we had always with us. We were 
never to seek in the learning of Greek particles; and as for our love 
of Greek art, we proved it long ago by a sincerer flattery than even 
that of imitation. 

Pia. You mean by 

Lan. I mean by spoliation. Our passion for Athenian marbles is 
at any rate indisputable. We are collectors of them as Cacus was a 
collector of oxen. But it is eighty years since we did homage to 
Athene, by pillaging the Parthenon, and I may well ask for sore 
newer examples of our Hellenic enthusiasm. 

Pura. You seem to be ill-acquainted with the latest changes which 
the manners of your country have undergone. The language of 
Athens, they tell me, is no longer the study of the scholar alone, nor 
the monuments of ancient Greece his exclusive care. An explorer of 
the vestiges of our earliest history is greatly honoured by your whole 
people. Not only, again, do they study the Athenian drama, but 
they endeavour to represent it. Do you not know that both the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus and The Ajax of Sophocles have been lately 
brought by them upon the scene ? 

Lan. I do know it; but I doubt whether you can have heard of 
their last piece of masquerading in this kind. You have? Then 
what think you of it? Aha! You are confused. 

Pra. I do not understand you. 

Lan. I suspect you understand me but too readily. My country- 
men have been corrupting the political education of their youth 
with a scenic representation of Homer. 

Pia. Your merriment is incomprehensible to me. I have nothing 
to unsay in my teachings. 
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Lan. Of course not. What philosopher ever had ? 

Pua. I think the same of the poetic mythology as I ever did; 
but from all I can learn of this people of yours it would be impossible 
for them to stray further from the paths which I marked out in my 
Politeia than they do at present. 

Lan. There, by Jove, you are right. Gold, silver, brass; Rulers, 
Guardians, Producers, they have all wandered pretty far a-field. 
But excuse me if I decline a discussion on this subject. I have 
written enough about it to offend you already. 

Pia. Be it so. But whatever the vices of the Homeric gods and 
heroes, you will admit, I suppose, that those who represent their 
doings in the dramatic form intend to do honour to Homer. Or 
shall we say that .... 

Lan. No, let us not say so. I know what this style portends, and 
I beg you will spare yourself the trouble of these elaborate prepara- 
tions. I am no sophist to need all the dialectical bird-lime you are 
for spreading in my path. On the contrary, I will walk without 
ado into any trap you please to set for me. 

Pua. I say, then, that these barbarian choragi seem to be seeking 
in quite a new fashion todo honour to the poetry of Greece. Neither, 
as I hear, were they pedants or triflers who lately distributed the 
part and taught the chorus. At the head of them was the first of 
your philosophers, as I at least am bound to think him. 

Lan. The first of our philosophers! Who? Where? When? 

Pua. I mean the chief of your Academy. 

Lan. Of our Academy? Oho! I perceive your mistake. An 
academy in my country is anything but an abode of philosophy. It 
is an assembly of artists; and he whom you supposed to be the first 
of our philosophers is in reality the official chief of our painters. 

Pua. He is at any rate, then, neither pedant nor trifler. It is the 
pure charm of Greek poetry which must have attracted him. 

Lan. Yes, or a sense of the picturesque in Greek costume ; that 
seems to me motive enough from the painter’s point of view. But 
the women would take care that that element of the matter was not 
neglected. 

Pia. The women ? 

Lan. O, I was forgetting ; you are perhaps unprepared for such a 
scandal. The female parts in these Homeric tableaux were performed 
by women, the wives and daughters of the actors. ... . Compose 
yourself; I will not pursue the painful subject further. But you 
may now, perhaps, begin to doubt whether the beauties which the 
performance was designed to exhibit were those of Homer. 

Pua. The chief beauty of Homer is undraped simplicity. 

Lan. So it was of the Homeric damsels, I am told, at the late 
representation. I can understand the Hellenic enthusiasm of young 
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and pretty women, and their devotion to a cause in which a graceful 
figure may be so effectively and liberally displayed. Upon them, no 
doubt, the performance has exercised a most improving effect. The 
drama, however, is meant to educate, not those who act in it, but 
those who witness it. 


Pua. And were not the benches crowded with applauding spec- 
tators ? 

Lan. What if they were? You know: not the nation of whom 
you are speaking; or, rather, you are unaware that you are not 
now speaking of any “nation” at all: no more than I should speak 
of Poseidon if I were to say Aphrodite. The ocean of our Demo- 
cracy is unfathomed, and these idlers are but the foam on its surface. 

Pra. But are not the tastes of your wealthy and cultivated citizens 
an index to the tendencies of the whole people ? 

Lan. For the sake of your illusions I hope not; for if so the 
tendency of the whole people is towards a most contemptible levity. 

Pia. Yet the studies of which we have been speaking appear to 
me to be serious. ) 

Lan. Serious studies may be pursued in a frivolous spirit; and 
they are so when they are taken up as a mere relief from more 
honest and undisguised frivolities. 

Pat. And is it only thus that your wealthy citizens are studying 
the poetry and drama of Greece ? 

Lan. I will answer that question by another. You seem to have 
often conversed with new comers from my country. Have you ever 
heard any of them let fall the name of Jumbo ? 

Pia. Ido not remember to have done so. The word is unfamiliar 
tome. Yet stay, I seem to recall it. Is it not the name of a bar- 
barian god ? 

Lan. Associated with Mumbo it is. By itself it is the name only 
of an idol; but of one which for several weeks, I believe, received 
the homage of the most highly civilised community in Europe. 

Pra. Explain yourself more clearly. 

Lanv It would not be worth while. Suffice it to you to know that 
the nation in whom you take such interest have no more become 
votaries of Homer than they have become worshippers of the 
elephant. The drama and poetry of Greece take their turn in our 
world of fashion with the latest singer, the latest traveller, the 
latest murderer ; and they will be thrown aside in their turn for 
some newer novelty of vacuous minds. 

Pra. I am persuaded, my friend, that you think too ill of your . 
country and its manners. You judge of it from your own remem- 
brance of it alone. But do you find no change for the better in 
those among your countrymen who have the most lately joined us 


here? Do you not find them more studious of the things of the 
mind than they were wont to be ? 
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Lan. Of what things of the mind? Of those which relate to 
science or to art? If to science, yes. But I thought we were 
speaking of art. 

Pia. We are, and it was art I meant. 

Lan. Then, no! I cannot say so. I have found it quite other- 
wise. 

Pia. What? Do they not send us more poets? Do they not 
send us more painters ? 

Lan. Ay, truly; they send us any number—and all of them 
immortal. It is true they are a little difficult to distinguish from 
each other. The poets seem to have written all their poems with a 
paint-brush, and the painters were apparently unable to complete 
their pictures without the pen. But what has this to do with the 
things of the mind ? 

Pra. Much, surely; unless poetry and art among you have ceased 
to be an exercise of the faculties according to a law of right reason. 
Have they ? 

Lan. I would rather let the painters answer for themselves. But 
as for the poets, I do not feel justified in associating the name of 
reason with many of their performances ; nor, exceptions excepted, 
can I even think of them in connection with the idea of “law.” 

Pra. Do you mean that they reject the supreme authority of 
reason as a guide and moderator in their compositions ? 

Lan. I mean that they not only reject but insult it. A poem by 
one of these poets is either a riot of the imagination or a mutiny of 
the passions; and Reason would present herself there with as much 
rashness as an unpopular magistrate at a tumult among the cobblers. 
They would pelt her from the scene with rotten adjectives. 

Pra. You are, indeed, describing a lawless and licentious class of 
men. 

Lan. In matters of art they profess to be, as they call it, a “law 
unto themselves”: a pretension than which none could be more 
alien from the orderly and reverent spirit of the Greek. 

Pua. No, indeed. And yet your account of these men surprises 
me; for I had heard that the chief of your younger poets has 
rivalled the greatest of our own poets in the tragic drama. 

Lan. It is true, and of him I would fain say nothing. I had his 
reverence, and he has my admiration. However widely he may 
seem to have departed of late, and in some of his compositions, from 
the antique model, his genius will bring him back again in the end. 
It is of others—others of a newer and weaker school than he—that 
I have been speaking. 

Pra. Yet even these express reverence for Greek art and for the 
Greek spirit, and I doubt not feel it. 

Lan. It is impossible, O Plato, that you can have met any of 
them, or you would never think so. 
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Pua. Nay, I have been in their company more than once. 

Lan. And failed to convict them of imposture? ... . Perhaps, 
then, it was all Socrates. There may be something in the Boswell 
theory of the Platonic Dialogues after all. 

Pua. I cannot hear what you are saying. 

Lan. I was merely repeating to myself a passage from one of the 
Homeric hymns. But let us return to these friends of ours. I shall 
for ever remember mv first encounter with one of the tribe. Shall I 
relate it to you ? 

Pura. It would greatly interest me to hear it. 

Lan. He had just landed at the wharf among a boat-load of 
(apparently) his admirers. Dis and Persephone! What counten- 
ances! Never can Father Charon have ferried over so woe-begone 
acrew. I felt sorry for the worthy old man, he seemed so dispirited 


by his company. But the passengers were nothing to their 
coruphaios. 


Pia. What then was the aspegt of the man ? . 

Lan. It would need the genius of an Aristophanes—and his voca- 
bulary—to do justice to it. He was of about the middle height, but 
reduced below it by a stoop. The length of his hair might have 
proclaimed him a Spartan, were it not that one saw he could have 
come of no race which follows the practice of exposing its sickly 
children. His visage was long even to prolixity ; his mouth semi- 
hiant and unalterably sad. He had the eyes of a dolphin and the 
legs of a Strymonian crane. 

Pua. Apotropaian Apollo! Avert the omen! And you, my friend, 
refrain from unlucky words! What should this portent threaten ? 

Lan. Nothing worse than tediousness; re-assure yourself. I 
approached and greeted the new-comer, mentioning to him my 
name. He said he had passionately longed to see me; and he 
looked, indeed, as if he had been passionately longing for something. 
But he added that he was glad to see me; and he did not look as if 
he was glad of anything. 

Pua. ‘What was the cause of his melancholy ? 

Lan. He was lamenting that there should be no better bread than 
can be made with wheat. Ah! I see youdo not know them! These 
men, O Plato, are perpetually bewailing the shortness of human life, 
and saying unkind things about Death; protesting against that 
cosmic sadness which they are continually hugging to their hearts, 
and complaining of the shortness of those pleasures which they seem 
to enjoy like a stomach-ache. 

Pua. This is a strange condition of mind which you describe. 
Death, we know, is a terror to the vulgar, and pleasures are unsatis- 
fying to those who pursue nothing else. But the wise man is above 
both fear of the one and care for the other. 

Lax. The wise man? Yes: but no one ever thought that these 
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men had any philosophy to support them. But of what use to them 
is art—art of which the end is joy? These men to call themselves 
Greeks! Isit Greek to be for ever pulling a long face at Pan and 
begging him to leave his piping and answer riddles? Isit Greek to 
have no sense of a soul of immortal gladness in all things? Greek, 
to whine eternally over human destiny and clamour fretfully to the 
Powers who have ordained it ? 


Pua. These young men seem indeed to have little reverence for 
the gods. 

Lan. They reverence nothing. They have neither that nor any 
other quality of those Greeks of whom they prate. Their minds are 
—but why speak of their minds? Their art itself exposes them for 
pretenders. For what were the chief virtues of the art of Athens in 
its greatest period? Were they not simplicity, manliness, repose, 
reserve ? 

Pra. You are right, my friend. I should so enumerate them. 

Lan. Then how stand the writings of our pseudo-Hellenes as 
regards these qualities. Let us have done with their poetry. Do 
you know their prose ? 

Pua. Nay, how should I know it ? 

Lan. How? Did you not say that you had conversed with some 
of these men ? 

Pra. Yes. 

Lan. Then you have heard their prose. You cannot have escaped 
it. What did you think of it ? 

Pra. It certainly seemed to me to be wanting in moderation. 

Lan. Moderation ?- Never in the history of literature has there 
arisen so dissolute a prose. Luxurious excess, a supra-feminine love 
of softness and splendour, is its inseparable and predominant mark. 

Pia. They claim, however, to show taste and discrimination in the 
adornment of their writings. 

Lan. They do: and I allow theirclaim. But what then? Having 
discovered new dyes, and acquired new cunning in the beautiful 
arrangement of colours, they fail to see that an inordinate passion for 
the kind of pleasure which such arrangements give is in itself a sin 
against the continence of Art. A Persian grandee was probably a 
beautiful sight enough; but if a satrap of Xerxes had apparelled 
himself as these men bedizen their prose, the king would have be- 
headed him for his effeminacy. 

Pra. You easily dispose, then, of their claim to one of the virtues 
you have mentioned. They are wanting in manliness. 

Lan. They are; and in the simplicity which is seldom found apart 
from it. As for repose, how in the world can a man remain at rest 
who is for ever longing to draw attention to the grace of his attitude 
or the lace of his tunic? 

Pra. There is still the virtue of reserve. 
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Lan. Reserve is restraint, and restraint is painful, and pain is 
intolerable to the self-indulgent. When did one of these men ever 
deny his senses the pleasure of a glowing epithet, however more 
appropriate would have been a colourless and neutral word ? 

Pra. I cannot, indeed, approve of their manner of discoursing 
either upon the painter’s or upon the sculptor’s art. 

Lan. Men cannot discourse fitly upon one matter when they are 
thinking of another ; and these men compose their dissertations not 
so much to set forth their subject as to display themselves. But it 
is not from vanity alone that they neglect to castigate their style. 
An over-coloured diction is the natural product of a too sensuous 
imagery, and with this they indulge themselves rather for their own 
gratification than for that of their readers. 

Pia. But do they not understand that in this pleasure as in all 
others they should observe a rule of temperance ? 

Lan. No doubt they do, like all other voluptuaries ; but they are 
the least fitted of all men, both in spirit and in training, to resist 
this species of temptation. They may fancy themselves Greeks to 
their heart’s content ; but in truth they can trace no descent from 
classical antiquity at all. They are the late-born children of the 
Renascence, and their only real affinities are with the thoughts, the 
passions, and the foible of that unreposeful time. Whatever 
sincerity there is in them displays itself only in their sympathy with 
its art, its poetry, its ideas. Their Hellenism is a sham product, 
redolent of that modern and modish suburb in which its latest 
festival was held. 

Pia. Why, then, is its falsity not detected ? Have you no recog- 
nised standard of excellence, no immutable tests of truth in the poet’s 
work, and in all other work ? 

Lan. No, we have neither these, nor the desire for them, nor the 
belief in them. Every man constructs his own. 

’ Pra. You surprise me. In what other art or handicraft among 
your people does the worker submit himself to the judgment of the 
ignorant ? 

Lan. In what art or handicraft does he not ? In the greatest of 
all arts he certainly does. In politics we have long since shaken off 
the tyranny of competence, and to-day in my country any man is 
a political expert who has clergy enough to make a cross on a ballot 
paper. 

Pra. How then does your State subsist ? 

Lan. By the grace of the gods. The English democracy is the 
most remarkable in the world. It is at once the strongest and the 
weakest, the fiercest and the tamest, the least instructed in the learn- 
ing of books and the most highly trained in the discipline of life. 
None was ever so studious of liberty yet so submissive to control ; 
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none so angrily intolerant of remediable hardships and yet so sanely 
and so nobly patient under those which nature has imposed. 

Pia. To what is this happy balance of their tendencies to be 
referred P 

Lan. I know not. I know only that it exists, and that the un- 
broken tranquillity of our ceuntry attests it. The subversive 
impulses of this people are the superficial ones: their Conservative 
instincts lie deeper ; but we know that they must be there. West- 
ward through the Hellespont, and eastward through the Pillars: of 
Heracles, the surface-currents both from the Euxine and from the 
Atlantic pour perpetually into the Inland Sea; but the waters of its 
basin keep their bounds, and they must needs, therefore, be depleted, 
through one channel or the other, by the back-set of some deeper- 
flowing stream. Even so is it with the democracy of England. It 
is for ever being fed full through the twofold inlet of Teaching and 
Circumstance ; yet the shores of our society remain unwasted, and 
the rocks of our Constitution still lift their heads above the waves. 

Pia. Among such a people there must be some inbred principle of 
obedience, and it should be easy to educate them to perceive what is 
beautiful as well as what is just. 

Lan. The fault is not in the nation but in its circumstances. It is 
as docile in its tastes as in its politics, but there are none to direct it 
in either. Wealth and luxury have debauched one set of guides, as 
faction and ambition have corrupted the other. 

Pia. To the former, the wealthy class, you surely do injustice. 
Their very willingness to be led in this matter of Hellenic studies 
is a proof that you de. To show such willingness is to have already 
gone half-way towards perception of the Beautiful. 

Lan. Let us join then, O Plato, in devoting the son of Telamon to 
the Eumenides. For no man ever destroyed so many potential per- 
cipients of the Beautiful in a single day. 

Pra. Among the Trojans ? 

Lan. No, among the sheep: who surpass all other animals in 
willingness to be led. If docility to guidance is to serve for an 
augury of future taste, it must at least be intelligent. A blind and 
blatant scurrying in one another’s footsteps gives no more promise 
of capacity in the human than in the ovine species ; and I deem it no 
matter of boasting for the silly troop that they have been started by 
the chatter of some coxcomb, instead of by the jingling of a wether’s 
bell. 


H. D. Tra. 
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Tux arrangements for the medical care of the army in war seem to 
be pursued by misfortune. During the Crimean war, which lasted 
nearly two years, complaints arose as to the management of the sick 
and wounded, and also as to the general sanitary condition of the 
troops. A quarter of a century later the Egyptian campaign took 
place in October, 1882, and lasted only fifty-eight days. Com- 
plaints were made about the hospital management and nursing 
during the campaign, as well as about the sea transport of sick and 
wounded. Moreover, in the war in South Africa between 1880 and 
1882, complaints had also arisen as to the conduct of the Army 
Hospital Corps in their treatment of the sick and wounded. These 
complaints have successively led to inquiries ; first by a Royal Com- 
mission in 1857, and in the case of the two recent wars by Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, of which one was appointed in June, 1882, to 
“inquire into certain complaints against the men of the Army Hos- 
pital Corps employed in the war in South Africa ;” and the other 
at the termination of the Egyptian war in 1882, to “inquire into the 
organization of the Army Hospital Corps, and into the question of 
hospital management and nursing in the field, and into the sea 
transport.” 

The Royal Commission of 1857 was appointed by Lord Panmure, 
then Secretary of State for War, after the termination of the Crimean 
war, to inquire “into the sanitary condition of the British army, the 
state of the army hospitals, and the rank, pay, emoluments, and 
efficiency of the Army Medical Department, and to report what 
measures were advisable for the prevention of sickness and the 
treatment of disease in her Majesty’s forces.” Lord Herbert of 
Lea was the President of the Commission, and when he became soon 
afterwards Secretary of State for War in 1859 he carried into effect 
the recémmendations of the report, and made a complete change in 
the medical and sanitary services. 

These changes had for their object:— 

1. To raise the standard of attainment among those to whom the 
care of the health of the army is chiefly intrusted, and to direct their 
attention to the study of that sanitary science, on the proper appli- 
cation of which the prevention of sickness and the preservation of 
life in armies mainly depend. 

2. To place the medical officer in the position to which the 
dignity of his profession and the great services he renders justly 
entitle him, and to insure to his advice and opinion that weight and 
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influence in the administration of the army which are necessary to 
secure the health and to maintain the efficiency of the troops. 

3. To lay down rules for the future government of military 
hospitals, which may simplify their organization, shorten the pro- 
cesses of business, and give a more efficient check upon expenditure, 
while they improve the quality and insure the regularity of the 
supplies, and relieve the medical officers of all non-professional duty, 
enabling them to devote the whole of their time and skill to the 
treatment of the sick. : 

4. To secure the adoption of the measures necessary to place the 
barracks and hospitals in that sanitary state which is indispensable 
to the health of the sound and the recovery of the sick; as well as 
the precautionary measures which it is necessary to adopt at the 
outbreak of war, in order to guard against the recurrence of those 
gigantic evils from insanitary conditions in camp and field and base 
hospitals which destroyed so much life in the Crimean war. 

To effect these objects, the status and pay of the medical officers 
was in the first place increased. The candidates were required 
before presenting themselves for examination to have qualified them- 
selves in civil hospitals to practise medicine or surgery, and they 
were required to pass a theoretical as well as a practical examination 
in medical and surgical knowledge, and also to possess a good general 
education. The Army Medical School at Netley was created, where, 
before taking up his duties, the candidate underwent a course of 
instruction in hygiene and in clinical military medicine and surgery. 
The assistant surgeon was subjected to three separate examinations 
in the first ten years of his service, each examination having a 
definite object, viz.: First, as already mentioned, to ascertain, 
previous to his admission into the service as a candidate, his scientific 
and professional education, and to test his acquirements in the 
various branches of professional knowledge; second, after having 
passed through a course of special instruction in the Army Medical 
School, to test his knowledge of the special duties of an army 
medical officer ; and the third, previous to his promotion, to ascertain 
that he has kept pace with the progress of medical science; and it 
was intended that all promotion to the higher ranks should be by 
selection and not by seniority. 

A Purveyor’s Department had existed down to 1830, when it had 
been suppressed for purposes of economy; and at the time of the 
war the supplies for hospitals were derived from the commissariat, 
the store, the barrack, and the medical departments respectively, 
and were partly administered by the medical officers and partly by 
an officer still called the Purveyor, who was, however, placed as a 
financial check on, and therefore in a position antagonistic to, the 
medical officer. These arrangements Lord Herbert abolished. He 
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created the Purveyor’s Department, and made it the duty of that 
department, subject, however, to the medical officers, to provide all 
matters connected with the supplies and equipment and repairs for 
the hospitals, with the accounts, and with the supervision of the 
servants employed in and about the hospital. The medical officers 
were thus liberated from all duties not strictly professional, in order 
to enable them to devote more time to the higher duties of their 
profession, and the better to perform the duty of looking after the 
sanitary condition of the army with a view to the prevention of 
disease, with which they were charged. On the breaking out of 
war the Purveyor-in-Chief was to furnish everything required for 
the hospital service of the campaign, under the Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department; and the duties of both classes 
of officers were clearly defined, so that a direct responsibility rested 
upon every one in charge of the sick. The key to the army 
medical organization at the time of the Crimean war was the regi- 
mental system. In that system the medical officer was appointed to 
a regiment, and he became an integral part of that regiment. He 
had charge of its sanitation under the commanding officer; he 
attended medically on the wives and families of men belonging to 
the regiment ; and became the friend and adviser of the commanding 
officer, and of all the officers and men of the regiment. 

General Hawley and Sir Robert Lloyd Lindsay, in their dissent 
from the report of the Committee of Inquiry recently held, observe 
that this system— 

‘* Proceeds on the principle that it is as important to keep men in health as 
to cure them when sick. Also, that the medical officer is of essential service 
(both at home and abroad) to the commanding officer of the regiment, as his 
adviser on all sanitary matters, and as the person on whom he relies, not only 
for keeping his men in health, but for checking scheming and shamming in 
the ranks. It also gives to medical officers the advantage of military training 
and discipline; it habituates them both to command and to obey, and prepares 
them for the duties they have to perform in time of war..... This is the 
system which officers in the army, from the commander-in-chief downwards, 
are unanimously in favour of. Every branch of the service—engineers, artillery, 
cavalry, gnd line—have given evidence in favour of it before this committee, 
and the general officer commanding at Aldershot has also in his evidence 
advocated the advantage of it. 

‘* It isthe system adopted in every continental army without exception, and it 
is the system to which our own army reverts in time of war, when a medical 
officer is attached to every regiment proceeding on active service.” 

Lord Herbert’s Regulations provided that in time of war a fixed 
amount of transport was to be allotted, on the requisition of the 
principal medical officer attached to the army taking the field, to each 
battalion, brigade, and division, for the conveyance of the field hospital 
equipment and medical comforts. For instance, for a battalion 850 
strong there was one mule to carry medical. comforts and a cart for 
surgical appliances, and an ambulance car to follow in the rear, capable 
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of carrying from six to eight sick. In war it was necessary to sup- 
plement the regimental hospital system by general hospitals, and 
the Royal Commission of 1857 reported that in all previous wars 
general hospitals, wherever formed, had been unsuccessfully ad- 
ministered, owing to the want of proper organization. To guard 
against this the Royal Commissioners of 1857 proposed the estab- 
lishment and’ organization of a limited number of general hospitals 
in time of peace, for the twofold purpose of training officers for a 
service indispensable in war, and for enabling the entire staff, if 
need be, of any of these hospitals to be removed to any place where 
a general hospital might be required in the event of hostilities. 
The fundamental principle of the organization and administration 
of these general hospitals was the appointment of a Governor, whose 
duty it was to attend entirely to the administration of the hospital, 
as distinguished from the treatment of the sick, which was placed 
under the principal medical officer. The Governor had full powers 
to obtain the requisite labour and transport, and to procure supplies; 
and sufficient funds were to be placed at his disposal for that 
purpose. All officers, excepting the principal medical officer, were 
to be responsible to the Governor solely, and were to receive instruc- 
tions from him only; all requirements of whatever kind, whether 
for the hospital buildings, equipments, or supplies, were to be pro- 
vided for directly by the Governor, in whom powers for every such 
purpose were vested. 

In a large hospital the efficient performance of such duties is 
sufficient to occupy his time very fully; and in a moderate 
sized hospital full of patients their proper execution would amply 
fill the time of one person. This question is well illustrated in the 
very interesting report by Lady Strangford on the Victoria Hospital 
at Cairo, which we commend to notice. The battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
was fought on the 13th of September. Cairo was occupied on the 
14th. Lord Wolseley addressed a letter, dated October 8th, 1882, 
to Surgeon-General Hanbury, the principal medical officer of the 
Egyptian campaign, in which he contrasted the Army Hospital with 
that of Lady Strangford, as follows :— 


‘‘T have just returned from the Citadel Hospital, and I have come back with 
a very heavy heart from seeing our sick soldiers so badly looked after. I 
thought the condition of the hospital at Ismailia very bad, but I made allowances 
because your stores, you said, had not arrived; but there is not such excuse 
now, and I feel bound to tell you that I look upon the hospital in the citadel, 
as it exists now, as a disgrace to our army. Large numbers of the men still 
lying on the floor, and scarcely any with mosquito curtains. 

‘‘T wish you would go and see Lady Strangford’s hospital, and see what 
can be done by the energy of one woman. She has purchased capital bedsteads 
for a few shillings apiece, and has provided mosquito netting, any quantity of 
which is to be purchased in the town. On the 30th ultimo I told the doctor 
who went round the hospital to send out and have whisks purchased (they cost 
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a few pence apiece), and one given to every man to help him to drive away 
the flies, which are a plague in the hospital. They have not been bought, and 
I must hold you responsible. You know you can have have as much money as 
you want. Itis not money, but energy and system that is wanting.” 

The small Victoria Hospital was organized much on the plan of 
one ot Lord Herbert’s general hospitals. Lady Strangford was the 
governor, who personally looked after every detail of management, 
supply, and discipline, and regulated the nursing and service; 
whilst the treatment of the sick was in the hands of Dr. Sieveking 
and others, the former being what, in one of Lord Herbert’s general 
hospitals, would have been called principal medical officer. Thus 
there was a direct responsibility for each class of service, and the 
attention of the medical officer was not distracted from the treat- 
ment of the sick by the necessity of looking after the supplies and 
the scavenging and cleaning of the hospital. In addition to the 
improved organization of the curative staif of the army, Lord Herbert 
proposed whut may be called a service for the prevention of disease, 
i.e. a sanitary service. In the first place he arranged to instruct the 
medical officer in the whole subject of army hygiéne before admission 
to the service, and then provided that medical officers were to advise 
on the specialities connected with the prevention of disease and the 
preservation of the health of troops; subject always to the necessary 
contingency, especially with armies in the field, that occasions must 
constantly occur in which military reasons must necessarily outweigh 
all considerations of health affecting the troops engaged in the opera- 
tions, and of such contingencies commanding officers alone can be 
judges. In time of war the regulations provided that when an army is 
about to take the field, the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department should select a competent medical officer, to be attached 
to the Quartermaster-General’s Department, to act as sanitary officer 
of the army, and as sanitary adviser to that department. The 
Director-General was to issue for the guidance of this officer a code 
of instructions on all matters connected with rations, clothing, shelter 
for troops, sanitary arrangements and precautions for preventing 
disease; in addition to any instructions necessary to meet the special- 
ities of each case. The sanitary officer was, on the line of march, to 
accompany the officer of the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
who precedes the troops, and was directed to give his advice on the 
selection of quarters or camping grounds, and in the adoption of 
precautions for protecting the health of the men, or for improving 
the sanitary condition of the ground, with reference to the water 
supply and the disposal of refuse matter. A sanitary police properly 
organized was provided under the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment to carry out the precautionary measures pointed out by the 
sanitary officer. 


In 1869 Lord Cardwell, the then Secretary of State for War, 
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began to alter these regulations by the abolition of the Purveyor’s 
Department, and the transfer of its duties to the Control Department, 
a departmeut which Lord Cardwell created, but which was soon 
found to be unworkable and was broken up. On its abolition, the 
duty of providing the food for hospitals was placed under the Commis- 
sariat Department; and the equipment was placed under the Ordnance 
Store Department, much as had been the case in the Crimean war. 
The medical officers had, no doubt, complained that the purveyors 
were too independent. For instance, Surgeon-General Longmore in 
his evidence states that “there was constant friction between the 
purveyor’s people and the medical people.” It is, however, quite 
certain that efficiency in the supply of hospitals in war can scarcely 
be secured unless it be made the duty of a special department, that 
is to say, one independent of the fighting departments, to attend to 
the wants of the sick; and if the purveyors were found to be too 
independent of the medical officers, the logical remedy was not to 
abolish the Purveying Department as a defective department, but to 
enforce their due subordination to the medical officers. An argu- 
ment is used in the evidence that it is inexpedient to allow two 
departments to purchase in the same market; but this argument 
does not bear discussion, because by very simple arrangements 
between the departments the bargain or contract for any particular 
article made by one department might be available for the other. 
But the most important alteration which was made in the condition 
of the Army Medical Department was the abolition of the regimental 
system, and the adoption of the unified system, under which the 
medical officers form a separate professional department. This 
system proceeds on the principle of removing them from intimate 
connection with the regiments, and from the duties that would there 
devolve upon them, and of attaching them to station hospitals. In 
war it becomes necessary to revert in some measure tothe regimental 
system. 

The Army Medical Department was constituted upon its present 
basis by the Royal Warrant of 1873. In this warrant the examina- 
tion which had been instituted in the junior ranks before promotion 
from one rank to another was abolished. Promotion by selection in 
the higher ranks was virtually abandoned; and they have been 
given numerous duties to perform in addition to the treatment of 
sick and wounded soldiers, duties which do not require professional 
skill for their efficient performance. They are in all respects re- 
sponsible for the organization and management of the hospitals to 
which they are attached, in peace and war; and, subject to the 
General or other officer commanding the station or district, they 
have disciplinary control over all the men, whether attendants or 
patients, in these hospitals. The medical officers command and train 
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the men of the Army Hospital Corps. The men of the Army Hospital 
Corps are the wardmasters, nurses, and attendants in the hospitals; the 
cooks, washermen, gardeners, and barbers; they also act as clerks for 
accounts and stores, compounders of medicines; they form the bearer 
companies for sick and wounded with an army in the field. The lower 
grades consist of quartermasters, sergeants, corporals, and privates ; 
their rate of pay is higher than that of the army generally. The 
corps is officered by the medical officers, who exercise full disciplinary 
powers over them, and who also command the bearer companies in 
war. The medical officers as soon as commissioned undergo, as 
already mentioned, a course of training at Netley in hygiéne and 
army surgery and clinical medicine. They then go for two months to 
Aldershot to learn ordinary drill, company drill, and riding drill, 
and some instruction in military law. But they do not appear to 
receive special instruction in the duties recently placed upon them. 
Surgeon-Major Longmore said, in reply to a question: whether 
medical officers are taught purveying, cooking, and housekeeping :— 

‘*Tt is the constant duty of the medical officers to examine the quality of the 
food that is brought there. There is a medical officer who goes regularly round 


at meal-times to examine the diets to see that they are properly cooked, and he 
controls that.” 


This is what every regimental officer has todo. He also says that 
they receive no special education in the duties of a hospital nurse 
beyond what they pick up as students in the civil hospitals, and that 
there is no examination to ascertain what they know about it. 
Compare this description of training in the special duties appertain- 
ing to their military profession which have now been committed to 
the medical officers, and in the habits necessary to qualify them for 
administering the discipline of the Army Hospital Corps, with the 
year or year and a half’s training at Chatham of officers of Royal 
Engineers, who, in addition before they receive their commissions, 
have undergone between two and three years’ training in discipline 
and drill at the Royal Military Academy. 

The recruits of the Army Hospital Corps are stated to be gene- 
rally enlisted from civil life; they are trained at the depdt of the 
corps at Aldershot, which is under the command of a medical officer. 
The training extends over four months, two of which are devoted to 
simple military drill, the remaining two months to ambulance in- 
struction, which is given by a medical officer, and consists of field 
ambulance exercises, lectures, and of instruction in bandaging, 
dressing wounds, &c. Much of this instruction must be theoretical, 
as there are few wounds to dress at Aldershot. At the end of this 
course the recruits are examined in the subjects in which they have 
received instruction. If there is time, they then commence their 
training in ward nursing, but, owing to the demand for men at the 
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station hospitals, it is stated in the evidence that this training can 
but seldom be given. It thus would seem that the recruits of the 
Army Hospital Corps, taken at random directly from civil life, are 
supposed to be disciplined by two months’ drill, and to be trained 
in another two months in many more subjects than a hospital nurse 
is supposed to learn in a year’s training in practical work in a large 
hospital. Under the new system, therefore, the medical officer has been 
given numerous duties of administration in addition to his high pro- 
fessional duties ; he has been given the command and training of a 
large body of men who are entirely dependent upon him for learning 
their special duties—duties in consideration of which they are 
allotted a special rate pay to insure their being properly qualified 
for their performance. But the medical officer, the teacher, receives 
no training in those duties, which are extraneous to his real profes- 
sion; and he is not, therefore, supplied with the qualifications neces- 
sary to enable him to put his subordinates in the way of performing 
them. For instance, the hospital cooking was complained of in 
Egypt, and Lord Wolseley gives the following account of the 
arrangements for cooking in the hospital at Cairo (where anything 
could have been got) more than a month after the war was over :— 


‘* We had entered Cairo on the 15th of September. We had been there over 
a month, in fact we had been five weeks in Cairo, and I said, ‘ Now, before I 
go away, let me see your cooking apparatus.’ There was, I thought, a certain 
disinclination to show me the place. I found they were cooking in the garden. 
I said, ‘ Send me the cook,’ and a very dirty-looking man came up; he said he 
was the sergeant cook. I asked him, ‘ What is your means of cooking?’ He 
pointed me to the usual trenches which we make upon the field when on active 
service for cooking the men’s ordinary dinners. He had the usual trenches in 
the ground, and the usual old-fashioned Flanders camp-kettles. I then said 
to the doctor, ‘Is it possible that up to this moment, although we have been 
five weeks in Cairo, not a man in your hospital has ever had a pudding or 
anything baked for him, or anything made for him, except what you can boil 
in a soldier’s kettle?’ And he said, ‘ Yes, we have had nothing more.’ I said, 
‘It is very hard upon the men, considering that you have been here five weeks, 
and you might have bought any quantity of stores. If you had asked me for 
a thousand pounds for them I would have authorised you to buy them, and 
yet, you tell me now, at the end of five weeks, that you are still cooking for the 
hospital in those large trenches. In a hospital where there is an immense 
number of sick, and through which a great number of sick are passing, you 
are now cooking for your sick patients in exactly the same way as soldiers out 
in a campaign would cook.’ ”’ 


It is mentioned in the evidence that before 1873, during the 
existence of the Purveyor’s Department, there was a system in force 
of training cooks, but that no such thing is done now. Indeed, the 
whole tenor of the evidence goes to show that there is no sufficient 
appreciation, especially in the higher branches of the Army Medical 
Service, of the necessity which exists that officers whose business it is 
to teach such matters of detail should themselves be so trained as to 
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be able to show the men what todo. Speaking of this, Lord Wolseley 
Says :— 

‘*«So long as a medical officer has given to him the position which has 
recently been given to him by the great desire of the Medical Department, 
which is that he is to be supreme in everything, a man who is put in that posi- 
tion ought to accept the immense responsibilities which that position involves. 
The members of the Medical Department have obtained for themselves a great 
position of independence and a very high position in the army, but they have 
not at the same time assumed the responsibilities which their high position 
carries with it. That, I think, is one great fault which I have to find with 
them.” 


In Lord Herbert’s regulations the preventive or sanitary duties 
of the Army Medical Department were given great prominence; 
and the sanitary services to be performed by the medical officer, as 
laid down by the new regulations, appear to follow generally the 
lines laid down in the regulations made by Lord Herbert of Lea. 
But whilst the old regulations placed upon the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department the duty of providing the sanitary police and 
of causing the necessary sanitary work to be executed, the new 
regulations would appear only to require the medical officer to 
recommend the establishment of sanitary police; and it does not 
clearly appear from the new regulations upon whom the duty of 
organizing and establishing it is placed. The new regulations 
require the Director-General to furnish the sanitary officer with a 
code of instructions to meet the specialities of the case of the par- 
ticular war. Deputy Surgeon-General Marston, who was the sani- 
tary officer of the expedition, in reply to question 7,436, states, ‘“[ 
got no other special instructions than that I was to act as sanitary 
officer of the expedition.” This officer joined from India, and thus 
had no personal communication with the Director-General on the 
subject of the campaign. This officer, in reply to a question as to 
whether there was any sanitary police under his orders says, “ No. 
At Ismailia I tried to get something of the kind, and we had a 
certain number of Egyptian prisoners told off to the hospital for 
conservancy purposes; those prisoners spoke a language which we 
could not understand, and they simply added their dirt to ours. 
, . I made a point of telling everybody that I came across 
what ought to be done, and how it could most easily be done. That 
was going beyond my directions, because I was not an executive 
officer.” The fact of this officer joining from India may have been a 
disadvantage ; for if the sanitary officer had been present in England 
when the details of the expedition were first arranged, it is possible 
that a body of sanitary police as contemplated in Lord Herbert’s 
regulations might have been organized. The Committee of Inquiry 
seem to concur in this view, for they say: ‘‘ What is wanted is a 
large and well-organized body for executive conservancy work in 
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connection with the Quartermaster-General’s Department. Nothing 
short of this would have answered in Egypt.” The evils arising 
from this want of an efficient sanitary service are exemplified in 
Brigade-Surgeon Barnett’s evidence as to the Citadel Hospital at 
Cairo, in which he shows that the fever in the hospital was actually 
passing into typhoid, because they had no means of removing the 
excreta but burying them close to the walls, and that nothing of 
this sort could be arranged for at once; and this, too, at a time 
when they were not fighting, they were not marching, they were 
stationary in Cairo and no longer at war: there was no pressure. 

The main features of the present organization of the Army Medical 
Department as contrasted with that devised by Lord Herbert are, 
that the medical officer has taken charge of the discipline of the Army 
Hospital Corps, and has been given duties of administration from 
which Lord Herbert desired to exempt him as likely to interfere with 
his professional work. The term “administration”’ is a very grand 
word for very humble duties. It means the inspection of stores, the 
cleanliness of wards, the filling up of returns, the countersigning of 
requisitions, of the necessity of which, if his administration is to be 
of any value, he must be personally satisfied ; the supervision of 
washing and washermen ; in short, all the dealings with buildings, 
with furniture, with stores, with pots and pans, which in civil hos- 
pitals are the province of the secretary, the steward, and the matron. 
If the principal medical officer personally attends to the treatment 
of the sick and wounded he cannot give close attention to these 
details in a large hospital; and if he delegates them to subordi- 
nates, they may be badly done, or not done at all, but still he would 
be responsible and would bear the blame of failure. Therefore, if 
he is to do his duty as an administrative officer, he must delegate the 
treatment of the sick and wounded to his juniors. 

In his evidence to the Royal Commission of 1857, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie said that “ everything which a surgeon requires should be 
found, and everything which he orders should be done, but it should 
be done to his hand, his time being too valuable to be spent on any 
duties to which his medical seience and skill are not available.” 
Imagine Sir William Jenner and Sir James Paget withdrawn from 
the bedsides of their patients to check the issue of stores, to over- 
look accounts, and to countersign demands for furniture or repairs ! 
Yet this is what, under the new regulations, the principal medical 
officer of a large military hospital must do if he is to do his duty. 

‘* He is responsible for the discipline of the whole establishment, including 
the patients. He is required to personally superintend the treatment of the 
sick. He is to see that all returns and reports required by the Director- 
General are prepared and forwarded. He is to satisfy himself as to the clothing, 
bedding, and comfort of the sick; and as to the quality and cooking of diets, 


as well as to the medicines and medical and surgical appliances. He is to 
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ascertain that the stores and equipment of the hospitals are according to regu- 
lation, in good condition, and sufficient ; and that timely requisitions are sent 
to the commissariat for all provisions, stores, and transport that may be 
necessary. He will cause transport to be hired in emergent circumstances.” 


The Committee of Inquiry endorse the present system. It is, 
therefore, important to see what have been its results. Brigade- 
Surgeon Veale says :— 


‘The privates are too much inclined to question the authority of the non- 
commissioned officers, to obey orders in the letter but not in the spirit, and 
consequently to perform their duties perfunctorily. The men of the Army 
Hospital Corps not only do not take a pride in their vocation, but many of 
them are actually ashamed of it.” 


The Committee state :— 


‘* There is a general concurrence of opinion that the Army Hospital Corps is 
not in a satisfactory condition. In this respect the evidence with regard to the 
Egyptian expedition agrees with that regarding South Africa, which was 
received by Sir E. Wood’s committee.” 


The following evidence is given at page 600 of the Blue Book 
respecting one of the hospitals in South Africa. Trumpet-Major 
Epps, 6th Inniskillings, who was in the Ingagane Hospital, South 
Africa, says :— 


“* As I was getting better I was ordered mutton-chops, but I never got them. 
I visited the cook-house and saw the chops being cooked for the orderlies; the 
patients getting the odds and ends of the sheep.” 

‘‘Boy Maxwell, 6th Inniskillings, was given a mustard plaster one day 
when he was ordered a pill. On one occasion my medicine was given to another 
patient.” 

‘*Gunner Lester was six weeks without being washed. He was three days 
in the tent before he even got water to wash his hands.” 

‘**T did not complain of these things to the visiting officers, because when 
Gunner Lester reported George, the orderly, he threatened to ‘jump on his 
stomach and stamp his lights out.’ We did not feel at all safe with the orderlies, 
as they had such power, and so we did not report them.” 

‘*The orderlies never cleaned the mess-tins out.” 

‘* We had to fetch water ourselves from a tub in the centre of the camp.” 

‘* There was never any drinking-water in my tent.” 

‘* There was one night-stool in our tent, which was seldom cleaned by the 
orderlies.” 


Colonel Redvers Buller remarks on the evidence taken before this 
Court of Inquiry that the men of the Army Hospital Corpsp— 


‘* As a rule, perform their duties as well as can be expected, having regard to 
the very limited amount of instruction that the soldiers of the Army Hospital 
Corps receive in their special duties. 

‘* There are bad men among the Army Hospital Corps, as among other corps, 
and at present there exists no means of checking or counteracting the injury 
done by these bad men. 

‘‘The regulations are also very defective; they are too narrow and too 
inelastic. No one who knows anything about the working of hospitals in the 
field can fail to see that it was a grave defect to make the fever hospital at 
Ingagane a field hospital; at such a time and in such a pressure, such a 
hospital should have had every procurable comfort. Looking at the fact that 
Ingagane is only sixteen miles from Newcastle, and that at Newcastle there 
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was a large accumulation of stores of all sorts, and also a great many well- 
supplied shops, it appears almost incredible that so many fever-stricken 
patients should have been each compelled to drink, eat, and take medicine out 
of one tin pot, which pot could, of course, in the circumstances, be very seldom 
cleaned. Yet this is what really happened, and under medical officers whom 
I can from personal knowledge confidently describe as good ones. The truth 
is, it was only very indirectly their fault ; really, it was and is the fault of the 
system, and of the inelasticity of the regulations.” 

It is to be observed that if these things had happened under Lord 
Herbert’s regulations, where a purveyor would have supervised. the 
whole administrative service of the hospital, there would at least 
have been some one on whom definite responsibility could have been 
fixed, and to whom punishment could have been awarded, It is not, 
however, only in war-time that the discipline of the Army Hospital 
Corps is unsatisfactory. It is, indeed, rare that any opportunity 
occurs in peace-time to bring to notice outside the walls of a hospital 
any case of absence of discipline. But one very remarkable case 
was brought under public notice in the newspapers at Norwich 
Hospital about two years ago, when an inquiry took place into the 
circumstances attending the death of a soldier in the military 
hospital. The case was this. A soldier, suffering from a noisome 
disease, was in a separate ward. The medical officer appears to have 
come to the hospital once a day in the morning. The orderlies in 
charge of the man proceeded one afternoon to fumigate him by 
burning sulphur in a pan in the room, after carefully stopping up 
the chimney and all other openings, and shutting him alone in his 
room for two or three hours. His cries attracted attention. He 
told a Scripture-reader who attended him that he did not dare to 
report it for fear of the orderlies. He died two days afterwards. 
The facts were brought out in an inquiry before the magistrates. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief says :— 

‘«The medical officers have not sufficient knowledge of discipline to administer 


discipline in the Army Hospital Corps, especially now that the regimental 
system has been abolished.” 


Lord Wolseley says :— 


‘The system of giving medical officers the command of the Army Hospital 
Corps should be altered. Doctors are too highly educated and too well paid to 
be given the employment of sergeant-majors or of subordinate officers. A 
separate officer should look after the discipline in hospitals. Hospitals should 
be under military supervision, but there should be no interference with the 
functions of the medical officers. The medical officers could readily acquire the 
knowledge of discipline, but it would be using a fine tool to do what a coarse 
tool would do as well.” 


On the other hand, Surgeon-General Marston says, in answering 
Question 7379 :-— 

‘‘Do you think it would be desirable to make any other person than the 
medical officers responsible for the housekeeping of the hospital, and thereby 
relieve the medical officers entirely from those cares?—I think, most emphati- 
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cally, that everything in the hospital should be under the medical officer. I 
think he should have supreme authority in everything, but such duties might 
be very properly delegated.” . ... ‘*My impression is that you want quar- 
termasters of the Army Hospital Corps and warrant officers to relieve the 
medical officer of a certain amount of military discipline and detail.” 


These answers appear to show a want of appreciation of what 
proper organization and real responsibility mean. For if a hospital 
is to be properly administered, the person at the head of the adminis- 
tration, whether it be Lady Strangford, or a governor as contem- 
plated by Lord Herbert, or a principal medical officer, must himself 
see to all the details of administration ; and where there are a large 
number of sick and wounded must either let the professional work 
give way to the administrative, or the administrative work to the 
professional. Wherever a hospital is defectively administered it 
may be accepted as certain that the person at the head does not 
efficiently supervise the details. The complaints which were sub- 
stantiated can generally be traced to a want of efficient super- 
vision of all those numerous details which make up hospital 
management and promote the comfort of the sick. The transport 
between the hospitals and the railway was defective. The men 
often lay without change of clothes; and some sick and wounded, 
after passing through the hospital, went home in the clothes they 
had on when in the field. The scavengering was not always satis- 
factory. The new regulations do not appear to give the principal 
medical officer the power which Lord Herbert deemed essential 
for the governor of purchasing what was necessary, if not obtain- 
able otherwise, but required him to requisition the Commissariat and 
Ordnance Store Departments for his wants. Moreover, the War 
Office, at the beginning of the compaign, issued an order specifically 
withdrawing the power of local purchase given by Lord Herbert, 
and directing that all articles required should be provided by means 
of requisitions upon the Commissariat Department. (See Surgeon- 
General Marston’s evidence, p. 323). Lord Wolseley appears to 
have overruled this, but his evidence shows the effect of the 
dependence of the principal medical officer on the other departments. 


“* Dr. Crawford. Was it ever represented to you by the Medical Department 
that the Supply Department had failed to give them what they required ? 

‘* General Lord Wolseley. Constantly. In answer to my questions when I 
asked them why they had not good bread, they used to say, ‘ The Commissariat 
have not given us good bread.’ ‘Why have not you got beds?’ ‘The Com- 
missary of Ordnance has not given us beds.’ ‘Why have you not got some- 
thing else?’ ‘Somebody else has not given us something else.’ Having 
obtained their high positions in the army, they seemed to think that they were 
absolved from every possible responsibility connected with their duties. If it 
was a question of sweeping out the hospital, they had not had a fatigue-party 
supplied to them. If it was a question of stretchers, they had not got them, 
because some one had not landed them for them. It was always some other 
person who was responsible for doing what I believe have always been con- 
ceived to be their principal duties!” 
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The hospital at Cairo was opened after the war was practically 
over. Cairo is a town where every appliance for comfort was to be 
had, yet in speaking of the Cairo Hospital Lord Wolseley says :— 


‘‘T was very angry with a hospital doctor the first day I went over the 
hospital at Cairo. It was on a Saturday, and I found the hospital very dirty. 
I found the men, as I have already said, lying on the ground, and lying in 
those filthy, dirty clothes that they had fought the campaign in. They had 
no change of clothes, and they seemed to have very little opportunities of 
washing themselves. There was a washing-room, but it was very imperfectly 
provided with basins. The flies were in myriads and myriads, and they 
covered everything. You saw the poor sick men asleep, with their faces 
undistinguishable in some instances by reason of the quantities of flies on 
them. I have seen a man lying awake trying to brush them off with his 
hands, and I said to the medical officer in charge, ‘Why do you not go out in 
the town and buy whisks; every little dirty Egyptian boy has got a whisk to 
keep the flies off; why cannot you go and buy them for afew pence?’ He 
said, ‘I have not got any myself, but I have applied to the Commissary of 
Ordnance to get them.’ I said, ‘ Never mind the Commissary of Ordnance, go 
out and buy them yourself, and I will pay for them.’ Several other faults I 
found with him, and I said the same thing, ‘Why do not you go out into the 
city and get everything that you want?’ I said I would come back in a week, 
and I found a small supply of those whisks, but very few with the men, and I 
naturally was very angry, but he sheltered himself behind the Commissary- 
General of Ordnance, that the Commissary of Ordnance had not supplied them. 
And the same thing with regard to the mosquito-curtains.” 


Deputy Surgeon-General Marston says, in reply to Question 
7469 :— 

‘“‘Tf the medical officers had shown more initiative in purchasing in the 
markets, would there have been a better state of things do you think P—In the 
first place, is the medical officer the proper person to go into the markets and 
purchase? He does not know the language, he does not know where to go; he 
has at all times a large 4amount of work to do, and, looking at certain instruc- 
tions that have come out, I do not know whether he was supposed to exercise 
such power.” 

These cases are merely given to show the working of a system 
which makes the Medical Department dependent on other depart- 
ments for its supplies. It is a repetition of what occurred in the 
Crimean War, and they are cases which Lord Herbert’s regulations 
were specially designed to prevent. There is no doubt that the 
Army Medical Department is in a peculiar position. The medical 
officer has to work at high pressure in interesting professional 
work during war, whilst in peace-time he often has but little to 
do, and that little may not always be of an engrossing nature. 
The higher offices to which the army medical officer can aspire 
are offices not in direct communication with sick and wounded. 
He therein differs from the civilian medical man, whose highest 
aspirations are always directed to the treatment of the sick or 
injured. An eminent London surgeon said to the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1857, “My duties at the end of thirty-two years, during which 
I was surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, were the same as on the day 
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I began.” But from the day when the military medical officer 
enters his profession his ambition must necessarily be somewhat 
directed towards the high departmental positions outside his pro- 
fessional work; and the more the medical officer is charged with 
duties extraneous to his real professional work the more must this 
result follow. 

We have, by the recent regulations, charged the medical officer 
with much extraneous work which could have been as well performed 
by less highly-paid persons—persons whose whole attention would 
be given to it instead of being diverted at times to the care of sick 
and wounded. Is it not probable that the performance of both 
classes of duties would profit by separation? These duties are also 
made a plea for an increased number of medical officers. Brigade- 
Surgeon Barnett says he requires a secretary, who should be a 
medical officer, to take charge of the discipline of the men of the 
Army Hospital Corps. Brigade-Surgeon Comyn says :— 

‘‘T think the Army Hospital Corps men ought to be kept under the medical 
officer’s orders; and I think that in peace-time you ought to keep more doctors. 


As I think you should keep up a larger body of attendants in peace-time, so I 
think you should keep more doctors, to enable some of them to be acting chiefly 


as discipline officers for a period.” 

Other medical officers state that additional assistance is wanted 
for this extraneous work; that is to say, more medical officers to 
enable them to perform satisfactorily the numerous non-professional 
duties now placed on them. But be this as it may, it is certain that 
the performance of these extraneous duties, which might be just as 
well done by any one else, must divert the attention of medical 
officers from the real work of their profession, for which they are so 
highly paid ; and that when the emergency of their own real pro- 
fessional work comes on them, it is to be feared that they may be 
found to have become year by year less qualified for performing 
operations or treating the sick. Lord Wolseley says :— 

‘IT think that a man of the intelligence and education of a medical officer 
could easily learn the discipline that an ordinary ensign or lieutenant has 
received in the army if he had sufficient time to do it and was sufficiently long 
at it; but even then I do not think it would be a good way of employing your 
medical officer. I think you would be employing a much finer tool to do the 
work that a much coarser tool would do just as well.” 

And we may add that, unfortunately, this fine tool may be found 
to have been blunted when it is wanted for the real work which it 
has been obtained, at great expense, to perform. Is it wise so to 
organize the Army Medical Department that the number of highly- 
paid medical officers must be increased in order to employ them on 
these extraneous duties? The Committee of Inquiry have endorsed 
the view of those medical officers who ask for these duties, and they 
recommend the welding together of the medical officers and the Army 
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Hospital Corps into one corps. If this is done the medical officers 
must be trained for their new duties, so as to enable them to train 
the Army Hospital Corps. What does this involve? They must be 
trained in discipline ; and it is very questionable whether this could 
be effectually done after they have obtained the civil qualification 
required to enable them to practise surgery or medicine. In the 
German service the military medical officers enter as medical 
cadets. If the present system is to be continued it would probably 
be necessary that the candidates for the Medical Department of ‘the 
army should enter the Government service at an earlier age, whilst 
they are still medical students, and like the cadets for the Royal 
Engineers or Royal Artillery, study under military discipline in 
barracks to be built adjacent to some large civil hospital. They 
would have to acquire detailed instruction in all matters of hospital 
management, supply, housekeeping, and nursing, so as to be com- 
petent personally to instruct the men of the Army Hospital Corps ; 
and if this education be given effectually, we may feel quite certain 
that, with the increased attention given by medical officers to these 
various details of administrative work, these highly-educated men 
will perform such duties admirably ; but can we feel equally certain 
that they may not year by year lose their skill and proficiency in 
medicine and surgery, for which alone the medical officers are 
wanted ? 

In these remarks it is not intended to disparage the medical 
officers of the army, who have always individually shown great 
skill, devotion, and heroism when the occasion has arisen. But 
as I was conversant with the views held upon this subject by Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and as I was largely connected with the efforts 
which he made to promote the efficiency of the Medical Depart- 
ment and to improve the sanitary state of the army, I have felt it 
incumbent on me to point out that the complaints which have been 
made about the medical services in the late wars are the result of 
the complete abandonment of the regulations which Lord Herbert 
made; and I would strongly urge that in the further changes which 
must now be made in the organization of the Medical Department, 
the one important principle to be kept in view is to ensure that 
whilst the army medical officers retain as high a standard of pro- 
fessional skill in curative science as their civilian brothers possess, 
they shall maintain in the development of preventive medicine or 
hygiene the position of leaders which the efficiency of their sanitary 
teaching in the school at Netley has hitherto enabled them to assume. 

DoveLas Gatton. 
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Tourists who have traversed the well-known route leading from 
Nazareth to Carmel will remember that, about half way between 
those two places, they cross a wooded range of hills about five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and that they are agreeably 
surprised to find themselves riding for an hour or more through 
sylvan glades formed of old oak-trees, which, in a country where 
forests are rare, are an agreeable contrast to the rocky defiles and 
barren hillsides which have for the most part characterized their 
Palestine wanderings. From the summit of this range they look 
back upon the vast extent of the fertile plain of Esdraelon, while 
before them the plain of the Kishon lies stretched at their feet, with 
that river itself meandering across it, and in winter and spring 
forcing its way through the sands of the beach into the great Bay of 
Acre. But none of these tourists have suspected that if, when at 
that highest point, they had turned off to the left through the 
woods for twenty minutes they would have found, if they had 
known where to look for them, some of the best specimens of cave 
tombs which have yet been examined. The merit of their dis- 
covery lies with Captain Conder, of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Survey, and Mr. Schumacher, the American Vice-Consul at Haifa; 
and it was in company with the son of the latter that, one day last 
month, I turned off my road to Nazareth to visit them. They ate 
situated just beyond the skirt of the wood, at the foot of a green 
conical hill, on the summit of which are perched the mud hovels 
of the village of Sheikh Abreikh. As my companion knew of their 
whereabouts by description, we thought at first that we would try 
to find them without a guide, but were compelled ultimately to 
resort to the Sheikh of the village, who told us that we were the 
first foreigners who had applied for his guidance since he had 
pointed them out to their discoverers. It was no wonder that we 
could not find the “Cave of Hell,” as it is called by the natives, as 
the entrance to it was not much bigger than the opening into a fox’s 
earth, and just admitted the entrance of a man’s body, slipping in 
feet first, not a difficult operation, as the morning was damp, the 
earth greasy, and the descent gradual, so that one’s first discovery on 
assuming an erect position and striking a light was a fine coating of 
mud over the front of one’s person; the second was to find that the 
cave which we had entered consisted of a small chamber about ten 
feet square and eight high, on each side of which had been excavated 
in the solid rock stone receptacles for the bodies of the dead. This 
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chamber opened into others of a similar character, in all about 
fifteen in number; some square and some oblong, with a breadth 
not exceeding six feet, each having a capacity for holding three 
bodies in their stone beds—one across the end and one on each side; 
in some cases there was a second tier, and the mortuary accommoda- 
tion was thus doubled. There were probably more chambers than 
those I actually entered, as in many cases the proper entrance had 
been blocked, and holes had been made by tomb riflers in some 
bygone age, who had visited the cave for purposes of plunder. 
In one a hole had been made in the roof, evidently leading into a 
chamber above ; but into this I did not scramble, the heat and diffi- 
culty of moving about, except often in a crawling attitude, only to 
see the same thing repeated, damping my ardour. On the other 
hand, some of the arched entrances were very complete, and showed 
signs of rude ornamentation; the stone door-frames had been 
roughly carved with scrolls and floral designs, and over many of 
them, and on the stone roofs, were devices painted in a yellow 
pigment, also of a scroll-like character. I was not sorry to escape 
from the labyrinthine recesses of this cave, in which I was almost 
afraid of losing myself—for the Sheikh remained in the outer 
chamber, and we had to find our way among the other ones 
by ourselves—and visit another of a very different type. This had 
evidently been used as a place of worship, most likely in the first 
instance by the early Christians, and probably later by the Cru- 
saders; it had an entrance large enough for a waggon to drive 
into, and was about thirty feet in height, but the whole nave 
was much filled with rubbish, so that it was originally a good deal 
higher. Its length, to the beginning of the apse, where the rubbish 
ended, and one had to descend several feet, was about seventy feet, 
its breadth about thirty. The apse itself, which was semicircular 
in form, was eighteen by twenty-one; besides this there were two 
small transepts, both partially filled with débris, but as nearly, as I 
could calculate, about eighteen by twenty ; a few yards from this was 
another spacious cave, in which one could walk about comfortably, 
also containing chambers and a number of loculi for corpses, but 
devoid of carving or pictorial ornamentation. In none were any 
inscriptions to be seen. All three caves are within a hundred yards 
of each other, and in their proximity I observed the carved capital 
of a marble column and a handsome stone sarcophagus, testifying 
to the fact that in former times this must have been the position 
of a place of some importance, though I am not aware whether it 
has been identified as a biblical site. Instead of returning to the 
Nazareth road, we made for the summit of a hill on which we 
observed evidences of ruins. Here we found that an excavation was 
being carried on by natives, who had opened a tomb in the hope of 
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discovering treasure in it. We afterwards met the people who had 
been at work here, and asked them what they had found. They said, 
“Three earthen jars, one containing earth, one containing ashes, and 
one empty.” Thinking I had tumbled upon an interesting relic, I 
eagerly inquired what they had done with them. ‘Oh,’ they 
replied, “what good were they? we broke them.” I earnestly 
entreated them, should they again find jars in any of these tombs, to 
bring them to me, offering to pay for them, which they promised to 
do; but one who seemed afraid lest I should be imposed upon, con- 
fidentially added, “They are really too old to be of any value.” A 
little beyond this tomb, into which the earth had fallen, so that I 
could not effect an entrance, carved stones of large size, which had 
once formed part of buildings, were abundantly strewn, and it was 
evident that the neighbourhood had been used as a cemetery, many 
handsome stone sarcophagi were scattered over the surface of the 
mound, and this was in itself often cut into, and loculi had been 
excavated out of the living rock, on which were placed gigantic stone 
lids. Many of these had evidently never been touched since the day 
when they were originally placed over the dead, and it is my intention 
on a future occasion to move some of these and see what is beneath 
them. 

As we rode away from this hill we came across a peasant who had 
been observing our investigations, and who told us that he knew 
of a place covered with ruins and caves. It was too far off, and too 
late in the day, he said, for him to guide us to them; so we asked 
him its name. This he positively refused to divulge without being 
first paid for his information. In a moment of confiding generosity 
I offered him a sum equal to a shilling, which, to my surprise, this 
bare-legged youth, astraddle on his donkey, with his wooden plough 
balanced before him, scornfully declined. 

I was much struck by the audacity and knowledge of human 
nature which this refusal indicated. He evidently reasoned thus: 
“A man who is idiot enough to offer a shilling to be told where a 
heap of old stones are, and to trust to my having told the truth in 
the matter, is clearly idiot enough to pay two if I only stand out 
for them.” And so accurately were his calculations based that he 
actually did force me to pay two, and then watched me start off, guide- 
less and guileless, to look for them in the direction indicated. Of 
course I did not find them, at least not that day; but I have since, and 
have no reason to regret the investment. In the course of my search, 
however, we came across some more sarcophagi and rock-cut graves, 
with their massive stone lids sloped up to a high central ridge, and 
in one instance I realised the accuracy of the scriptural allusion to 
the necessity of ‘rolling away the stone from the mouth of the cave” 
in order to enter it; though in this case it was illustrated by the 
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impossibility of the feat, for the stone, which was circular and about 
two feet in diameter, had become so tightly wedged into the carved- 
rock entrance, that it was evident from the marks on its edges that 
all the attempts of the natives to prize it out had been unavailing. I 
therefore determined to employ some gunpowder which I had with 
me—as the use of dynamite does not yet prevail in these parts—but 
unfortunately a heavy shower of rain obliged me to postpone the 
attempt to a more auspicious occasion. It is an almost invariable 
rule that, whenever we find these rock-tombs in any number, the 
ruins of an ancient town are to be discovered not far distant, and 
from the size of the cemetery we may of course obtain a very fair 
estimate of the importance of the city to which it was attached. 
Thus at Sefurich, the ancient Sepphoris, there is a very extensive 
cemetery about a mile to the east of the present village, the caverns 
and tombs of which, that are still unopened, would doubtless yield 
many interesting relics. These would probably date back to the 
commencement of the Christian era, at which time Sepphoris seemed 
to have attained its greatest importance. It was conquered by Herod 
the Great, and having been rebuilt by Herod Antipas, became the 
largest and strongest place in Galilee. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Grand Sanhedrim was transferred hither by the Rabbi 
Juda Nasi; before its removal to Tiberias, under its Roman name of 
Dioceesaria, it became a great military stronghold, though, except its 
ruined castle, its vast cemetery, its numerous cisterns, and above all, 
its immense subterranean aqueduct, few traces remain of its former 
greatness. It was this later evidence of the engineering skill of the 
Romans that mainly interested me, after having made a hurried 
examination of the rocky area of tombs and caves from which it is 
only a few hundred yards distant. 

The exact course of this subterranean aqueduct has never been 
traced ; indeed its existence is barely known, except to the officers 
who have recently surveyed Palestine with such minute detail ; but 
it would be found well worthy a visit. The whole length of the 
work cannot be less than five or six miles, though it probably does 
not carry the same dimensions throughout which are visible where 
the roof has fallen in, and reveals sections of the tunnel where it 
traverses a hill for a quarter of a mile. It is here about twenty feet 
deep and as many wide, beautifully plastered with cement. Near 
the castle of Sepphoris itself there is an aperture in the hillside 
where the aqueduct entered the cistern which supplies the fortress 
with water, and according to tradition it continues as far as Sheikh 
Abreikh, a distance of ten miles. The castle stands on the summit 
of a grassy hill, 815 feet above the level of the sea, and commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country. To the south, the 
prospect is bounded by the range on the southern slopes of which 
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is situated Nazareth ; to the north and east lies the plain of the 
Buttauf, at this time of year a sheet of water, backed by the Jebel 
Safed ; while westward the eye ranges over a rolling and partially 
wooded country, with the bay of Acre and the sea horizon beyond. 
The upper portion of the castle itself evidently, from its round 
arches and rosettes, dates from the time of the Crusaders. Its lower 
courses, however, consist of large drafted blocks, and are probably of 
the Roman-Jewish period. The whole building is seventeen yards 
square, with walls of great thickness. In the interior a damaged 
stair ascends to a chamber with pointed vaulting and small windows. 
In the neighbourhood are many fragments of columns, large hewn 
stones, and sculptured entablatures, now built up in the garden walls 
or half buried in the soil. On the western slope of the hill, and 
about a hundred yards from the castle, are the remains of the church, 
which, according to tradition, was built upon the site of the reputed 
dwelling of the parents of the Virgin by Saint Helena, and which 
dates therefore about 330 years after Christ. Indeed, the exact 
locality is pointed out where the Virgin is said to have received the 
salutation of the Angel. The special interest which attaches to 
this spot lies in the fact that, about two years ago, it was pur- 
chased by the Franciscans, with a view to the restoration of the 
church. At that time the high arch of the middle aisle and the 
lower ones of the side aisles, were alone visible. The site had been 
for centuries the refuse-heap of the village, and the excavations 
preliminary to the work of restoration have brought to light a 
subterranean chapel, and a number of fragments of columns which 
have recently been enclosed by a wall. I counted altogether twelve 
in the courtyard, of which some are prostrate and others standing 
to a height of ten or twelve feet, while capitals and pedestals were 
strewn around. These were of syenite, and may possibly have been 
transported from Egypt. The priests told me that for want of funds 
the work of excavation was for the present suspended, but that 
enough had been discovered to prove the existence of many more 
columns below the surface, in a much better state of preservation ; 
but these, together with the entrance to the subterranean part of 
the church, were concealed by the débris, which had never been 
thoroughly removed. He pointed out to me the fact that the side 
pillars, which supported the arches still standing, were divided into 
five sections, and said that they had been so built in order that they 
might enclose the actual walls of the original house which had been 
the abode of Joachim and Anna, and that the ancient masonry 
had been discovered within the pillars in the recent process of 
restoration. A small apse on the right has been converted into a 
modern chapel, and a priest comes here from Nazareth every 
Sunday to perform mass. The entire congregation consists of the 
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Christian Arab and his wife, who are left in charge during the week 
—for the whole population of the modern Sefurieh, with this excep- 
tion, have been notorious as fanatical Moslems, and have enjoyed a 
bad reputation in the neighbourhood as arrant thieves; but my 
clerical informant assured me that since they had discovered that 
they were the fortunate possessors of a “ holy place,” where Christian 
money was likely to be spent freely, their religious opinions had un- 
dergone aserious modification, and that, were it not for fear of conse- 
quences, they would all become Christians to-morrow. This, however, 
may have been a sanguine and prejudiced view of their spiritual 
condition. One thing, nevertheless, is certain, that ‘“ holy places” 
in Palestine may be turned to very valuable political account by any 
Catholic power which desires to extend its influence in the country ; 
and it is a significant fact that they are being multiplied in number 
every year, and that the Christian populations at each of them look 
to France for that religious protection which the republic denies to 
clerical orders at home; while Latin monasteries, which are under 
French protection, are active in identifying biblical localities, and in 
attaching to them such sacred traditions as may justify their being 
invested with the necessary character of sanctity. It sometimes 
happens that one Church captures a holy place from another, which 
redounds not a little to the political triumph of the protecting power. 
Thus, not long since, no fewer than a hundred and twenty Greek 
Christians at Kefr Kenna—which is asserted, by those interested in 
making it so, to be Cana of Galilee, the scene of the miraculous con- 
version of water into wine—suddenly, owing to circumstances which 
my clerical informant refrained from particularizing, abandoned the 
Greek Church and became Latins, or Romanists. Money has at 
once been furnished for the construction of a monastery, which is at 
this moment in process of erection at this spot, which, however, 
would hardly seem to be altogether a safe investment of religious 
capital, for there can be very little doubt that Kefr Kenna, which is 
situated about two miles from Nazareth, is not Cana of Galilee at 
all, but that this interesting locality should be properly identified 
with Kana-el-Jelil—also called Khurbet Kana, a village lying three 
miles to the north of Sefurieh. Scewulf (a.p. 1102), Marinus Sanutus 
in the fourteenth century, and Andrichomius, all place it about this 
distance north of Sefurieh, and the latter quotes from earlier writers 
in proof of this. De Vogué gives, in his Eylises de la Terre Sainte, two 
interesting anonymous accounts of Palestine written in the twelfth 
century, one in Latin and the other in French, both favouring 
Kana. And this view is entertained by Dr. Robinson, Mr. Thomson, 
and most modern geographers; so that there is still an opening 
for the Greek Church to recover its spiritual losses, and start a rival 
holy place with a fair prospect of success. There cannot be the 
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slightest doubt that, provided they were liberal in their operations, 
they would receive a warm welcome from the population of Khurbet 
Kana. In fact, there seems no reason why the manufacture of holy 
places should not turn out as profitable, politically, to those engaged 
in it, as the manufacture of Birmingham antiques does, commercially, 
to the enterprising fellaheen who sell them on the banks of the Nile. 

About a mile and a half from the miserable village of mud hovels 
inhabited by this interesting population, whose character the prox- 
imity of the newly-found “holy place” is tending so much to 
improve, since Christian money has found its way among them, lie 
the springs of Sefurieh—an ideal spot, surrounded by olive-groves 
and fig-gardens, where a gushing stream wells forth in a copious 
flow to fertilize the lovely valley of the Melek, and finally to add its 
waters, much diminished by irrigating channels, to the Kishon. 
Thereis a large meadow near them, which was a favourite camping- 
ground of the Crusaders, and here their huts were pitched on the day 
previous to the famous and decisive battle of Hattin. To this day it 
is said that the tradition remains among the natives of the neigh- 
bourhood, which has been the scene of numerous skirmishes, of a 
redoubtable English king, and the deeds of valour of Richard Kalb- 
el-Assaad, or Richard of the Lion Heart, still form the theme of Arab 
story. It is sad, in riding through this lovely part of the country, 
to listen to the reminiscences of the oldest inhabitant, and hear how 
in his recollection the hills, now bare, were once covered with woods, 
how the abandoned terraces were once green with flourishing vine- 
yards, and how, in the days of the Egyptian occupation, agriculture 
throve and commerce revived. Whatever may have been his faults, 
Ibrahim Pasha signalised his administration by a benign tyranny 
which benefited the country. He offered rewards for the planting 
of trees, forcibly took their lands from the idle and gave them to the 
industrious, and exercised a rude justice which contrasted favourably 
with the corrupt system which is now sapping the life-blood of the 
peasantry. Since his departure the country has been steadily de- 
teriorating, not so much from insecurity on account of Bedouin 
Arabs, as from robbery by tax-gatherers, and the cruelty and 
rapacity of the zaptiehs, who are supposed to maintain order in the 
country and see that the taxes are properly collected. Now, instead 
of trees being planted, the hillsides on which they are still growing 
are being rapidly denuded by the charcoal-burners ; the exportation 
of charcoal last year from Haifa having exceeded that of previous 
years, in spite of a Government order prohibiting the felling of 
timber or the manufacture of charcoal. When we remember that it 
was owing to British intervention that Palestine was restored to 
Turkey, and that, had it not been so restored, it would have, at this 
moment, formed an integral part of Egypt, and shared the benefits of 
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the new system of government with which that more fortunate 
country is being endowed under the egis of British bayonets, one is 
almost disposed to regret a policy which deprived the people of 
Palestine of this advantage, and for which we have reaped no grati- 
tude from the Power that profited by it. 

Riding in a south-westerly direction from these springs, we pass 
through woods whose recesses probably still contain undiscovered 
treasures of antiquity; for aithough the Survey of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has done its work in a most thorough and praise- 
worthy manner, there are nooks and corners in these romantic dells 
and wooded glades which could not but escape observation, where we 
unexpectedly stumble upon the evidences of a worship that is 
obsolete and of a civilisation that has vanished. Thus, under a 
clump of old trees, in a picturesque spot, we came upon a group of 
six moss-grown, hoary, prostrate columns, with capitals detached, 
and on careful inspection detected the traces of an inscription, the 
characters of which appeared rather Greek than Roman; but they 
were so much effaced, and needed so much cleaning, that we were 
unable to devote the necessary time to them, nor had we the materials 
with us requisite to make a squeeze; in fact, our ride was merely a 
preliminary reconnaissance, and the spot is one which I hope to revisit. 
It is known to the Arabs of the neighbourhood by the suggestive 
name of Ashasharaat-el-Arais, or the “‘ Trees of the Bridegroom: ” 
an appellation which has probably been handed down from the early 
time when this grove was dedicated to the worship of Baal, and the 
column, in all likelihood, formed part of a temple erected at a later 
period, and devoted to- those rites to which this primitive worship 
gave rise. Even to this day it seemed invested, in the mind of the 
Arab peasant who accompanied us, with a certain odour of sanctity. 
Another half-hour’s ride, over a partially-wooded country, brought 
us to the ruin-crowned hills of Jissy and Hamiz. These were the 
names for which I had paid two shillings a few days before. The 
hillside at Jissy was perforated with cave tombs; I entered six or 
eight of these, but found nothing equal to the caves of Sheikh 
Abreikh. In some instances the entrances were well carved, the caves 
themselves spacious—one of them with three large chambers—and 
the loculi for the reception of bodies were numerous. It is probable 
that these were family vaults; each family seems to have purchased 
its own cave, and niches were made in it as occasion required. It 
may be inferred, therefore, that a single cave which contained a great 
number of niches was owned by a rich family, and that successive 
generations had been buried in it. Thus, Abraham purchased the 
cave of Machpelah for a family burying-place. While exploring 
a low passage in one of these caves at Jissy, with a lighted candle in 
one hand while I pulled myself along the ground with the other, I 
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suddenly came upon a pit into which I nearly pitched headlong, as 
stretching my hand forward it found no resting-place. I threw some 
pieces of lighted paper down, and found that it was about ten 
feet to the débris at the bottom, and eight in diameter, circular, 
without an outlet, so far as I could discover; on the edge I found a 
handle of what had probably been a cinerary urn. An Arab who 
was present told me that in one of the neighbouring caves he had found 
three bottles of red glass, in a perfect condition, which he had broken. 
There were many fine capacious cisterns hewn out of the sold rock on 
this hill, and the solidity of the ruins, which consisted of huge blocks 
of carved stone, showed that it must have been a place of some import- 
ance, though I have not been able to identify either it or the neigh- 
bouring Hamiz with any biblical site. Here there were some more 
ruins and several sarcophagi, but the most interesting discovery were 
five fragments of prostrate columns lying in a group, on one of which 
I was able distinctly to trace the letters IMP. AUR., thus fixing 
the date of the temple or building to which they belonged at 
about the middle of the third century after Christ. This point is 
only about half an hour distant from Bethlehem of Galilee, one of the 
cities of Zebulon, charmingly situated in a park-like country, now 
a village of mud hovels, where there are also some columns and the 
traces of a subterranean aqueduct. Then we ride through sylvan 
glens, up little gorges, where the rocky sides show indications of 
ancient cuttings, over hills covered with oak-trees, and at this time 
of year along glades here and there of rich grass, till we reach the 
summit of the range, and look down on the plain of the Kishon. 
Here, attracted by the sound of chopping, where nobody had a right 
to chop, I turned off the path, and came upon a group of charcoal- 
burners cutting down a tree, whom I had the satisfaction of frighten- 
ing thoroughly by threatening them with legal penalties. And thus 
I accidentally stumbled upon another ancient site where there were 
more ruins, and cave tombs, and cisterns. These cisterns are dan- 
gerous pitfalls to the explorer, their circular apertures, about two 
feet. ins diameter, are often concealed by an overgrowth of shrubs, 
and an unlucky step may land one in a cavity twenty feet deep, 
where the rock has been hollowed out into the shape of a huge 
demijohn, the sides still retaining the old cement with which they 
were carefully plastered, thus forming a trap from which, even if 
one sustained no injury from the fall, escape would be quite impos- 
sible without assistance. Where the surrounding surface is smooth 
rock and sloping, small runnels are generally chiselled for the pur- 
pose of conducting the water into the cistern, the whole representing 
an immense amount of labour and no little mechanical skill. In the 
course of my ride through these woods I had seen enough to con- 
vince me that they abound with cave tombs which are still unopened, 
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notwithstanding the search for treasures which has been prosecuted 
by the peasants for two thousand years; and that many interesting 
relics, which may possibly throw light on the history of the country, 
are yet to be discovered. It is true that many of these caves may 
contain the tombs of early Christians, and there is no logical reason 
why it should be less sacrilegious to despoil the grave of an early 
Christian than of a late one, or why the dead of all religions, 
whether modern or ancient, are not entitled to the same respect 
being paid to their remains. Certain it is that the force of the sen- 
timent, with which, after all, reason has very little to do, is 
weakened by the fact of a lapse of ages, and that to rifle a modern 
grave, no matter what was the faith of the occupant, would excite 
very different feelings in the breast from any that are felt when 
exhuming the ashes of those who have passed away in remote 
antiquity. 

It was impossible, as I explored the romantic scenery of these 
forest-clad hills, not to be impressed by a consideration of the 
attractions they must have possessed in the days when their charm 
was enhanced by the arts of civilisation—when towns of massive 
and stately architecture crowned the hill-tops, and when, in the 
sombre forest aisles, the gods were worshipped in temples, the pros- 
trate columns of which still attest their former grace. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue prediction we ventured to make some little time ago that the 
present session would not bear the reproach of sterility is in a fair 
way of being fulfilled. At the meeting of the Liberal party held 
exactly a month ago, Mr. Gladstone indicated in definite terms the 
minimum of legislative work with which the Government, the House 
of Commons, and the country would be content. That this will be 
accomplished there can be nodoubt. The Bankruptcy and the Patents 
Bills are both safe. The same may be said of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and the measure for establish- 
ing the ballot in perpetuity. The Criminal Code Bill has been 
abandoned. It was from the first clear that there could be no pros- 
pect of carrying it through committee if it was to be discussed in a 
spirit of vexatious and carping hostility. Legal codification is a 
subject so vast and varied that, unless there is a general determina- 
tion on the part of the House or of the Grand Committee to settle 
it once for all, it must inevitably miscarry. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Bill of which last week Sir Henry James was 
compelled to announce the abandonment is of Conservative rather 
than of Liberal origin, and is indeed practically identical with that 
first introduced by Sir John Holker. All these considerations render 
it impossible to regard the collapse of the Criminal Code Bill in the 
light of a Ministerial discomfiture. In other respects, too, the Par- 
liamentary retrospect of the last few weeks may be considered satis- 
factory. The Government have had the opportunity which it would, 
perhaps, have been better if they had created for themselves at an 
earlier date, of explaining the exact position occupied by Mr. Erring- 
ton, and of circumstantially dispelling the absurd charge that he had 
a particular mission to the Vatican. The debate on the Vaccination 
Acts has had a healthy influence in the country. The question 
whether the existing laws should be repealed is totally distinct from 
the question whether, if these laws did not already exist, it would 
be desirable to enact them. The discussion demonstrated in an 
absolutely conclusive manner that vaccination is on the whole either 
a preventive of small-pox, or else a security that the disease will 
assume its mildest form. But no prejudice was ever yet disposed 
of by legislation, and there notoriously exists amongst the ignorant 
classes a prejudice against the Vaccination Acts, of which Mr. Peter 
Taylor made himself spokesman. Compulsory vaccination—it must 
be distinctly understood that we are not arguing against it—may, it 
is to be feared, have the effect of intensifying the vulgar superstition, 
which regards the great discovery of Jenner as a malignant rite. If 
the operation is ever improperly or unsuccessfully conducted, the occur- 
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rence of such a case supplies a leverage for an agitation against it in 
the public mind. 

There has been a singular monotony in the debates on the Corrupt 
Practices Bill. The Government have been criticised for making its 
penal provisions unreasonably severe, and for creating new offences. 
While it is true that legislation, if it is to be effectual, ought not to 
be in advance of the public opinion and morality of the day, it is 
difficult to see how, if wholesale bribery and corruption are not to 
be prohibited by law, the plague will ever be stayed. Amongst 
those classes to whom the temptation to sell their vote for money is 
often overpoweringly great, it is a simple fact that it is the fear of 
legal punishment which is the guarantee of right and honourable 
action. In other words, bribery with the lower section of the com- 
munity will not be put down until there attaches to it the social 
stigma of statutory crime. The reason why the public opinion of 
the lower members of the community is hostile to theft is, that theft 
is not merely an offence against morality, but an act punishable by 
law. If there is any case in which it is permissible for the law to 
outstrip public opinion with the object of elevating that opinion, it 
may be reasonably contended that an instance of this sort is afforded 
by the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

The Conservative motion directed against the Government on the 
affairs of South Africa still hangs fire. So far as it is possible to 
form an opinion, affairs seem to be gradually settling down in this 
quarter of the world. It is satisfactory to know that the idea of 
dispatching Lord Reay has been abandoned, and that instead of an 
English special commissioner being sent to the Transvaal certain 
representatives of the Transvaal will come to England. The objec- 
tions to the former plan were manifest from the first, and were 
indeed insuperable. The Transvaal Government strongly disapproved 
of it, and it would have been in their power to make the position of 
an English commissioner at Pretoria untenable. Lord Reay would 
have done the work as well as it could have been done, and his failure 
would have been due, not to any shortcoming on his part, but to the 
inherent and insurmountable difficulties in the task. It would be 
premature to speculate upon the future of the Transvaal. All which 
need or which can be said is, that the condition and prospects of the 
province are less unsatisfactory than they have been at any time 
since Lord Carnarvon’s ill-advised annexation. A new departure has 
been taken in the policy of the Government towards Basutoland. The 
formal sovereignty of the English crown over the Basutos is to be re- 
stored upon the express understanding that the restoration is made at 
the cost of the Cape Colony—a perfectly equitable proviso in view 
of the duties at present levied by the colony. The future of 
Cetewayo is still uncertain, but as we are going to press, intelligence, 
which will soon be made generally public, of a singularly welcome 
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character reaches us. On the whole, therefore, it may be said 
that the state of South Africa has distinctly improved during 
the past month. As regards Egypt, it is becoming increasingly 
plain that the time has arrived when it will be necessary for 
the Government seriously to consider the possibility of reducing the 
number of the troops now in possession of the country. Such dis- 
cussion about Egyptian matters as has taken place in Parliament 
has been the reverse of edifying. Nothing is to be gained by the 
vamping up of stale charges against the Government, or by indict- 
ments still more vague and indecorous against the Khedive, in con- 
nection with any of the deplorable events of which Alexandria a 
year ago was the scene. 

There has seldom been a time when it was more strictly true that 
political interest lay not so much in the present as in the future. 
If, as we have seen, this remark is applicable in the case of the 
external relations of the Government, it is still more just in regard to 
the position of affairs at home. What the session will produce we now 
know tolerably well. It will not be remarkable for any heroic 
achievements, but it will be associated with a fair amount of honest 
and useful work. The real question is, what is to be the sequel 
of the session? When it is over Mr. Gladstone’s Government will 
have, roughly speaking, completed the fourth year of their official 
existence. Septennial Parliaments exist rather in constitutional 
theory than in political fact. Lord Beaconsfield showed much 
insight into the working of Parliamentary institutions when he 
said that, “ with Governments in an ordinary way things should go 
fairly well for the first two years, that in the third year there should 
be mistakes, that in the fourth Ministers should begin to see that 
they were mistakes, and that in the fifth should come the crash.” 
This was equivalent to saying that an Administration ought not to 
exist for more than five years without the appeal to the consti- 
tuencies being made. We may, therefore, assume that, by the 
assent of both parties, the forthcoming recess will be exceptionally 
eventful and important. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have now 
but one important task to perform prior to the dissolution. They 
are pledged to carry, or to do their best to carry, a new Reform Bill. 
The consciousness that this is the real remaining business of the 
Government reacts with a distinctly mischievous and debilitating 
influence upon their policy. The shadow of the eclipse, which can 
only be delayed by eighteen months, or of the circumstances which 
will precede that eclipse, paralyses action in just the same degree as 
it quickens conjecture. 

The political leaders on both sides must have an interval of rest 
after the prorogation, but when that is over, they will enter upon 
the serious business of the so-called autumn holiday with a sense of 
responsibility altogether exceptional. They and the country at large 
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will know perfectly well that the County Franchise Bill will affect 
the whole future. Public opinion in England rests upen a basis, and 
may be described as the creation, of public speaking. Powerful as 
the press is, it can do little more than reflect, though the process 
of reflection may somewhat augment the influence of the opinions 
expressed by politicians in Parliament or on popular platforms. 
We believe that it will depend very much on the oratorical 
capacities displayed on either side during the next six months, 
and on the amount of energy which the Government are able to 
communicate to the country, whether the County Franchise Bill 
proves the source of strength to the Ministry and the Liberal party 
which it ought t> do. There are those who think, and are no 
doubt sincerely convinced, that the true national feeling is hos- 
tile to the Ministry, and that if the country were polled to- 
morrow there would be found a strong reaction in favour of Con- 
servatism. For ourselves, we refuse to believe that, if the Govern- 
ment and their supporters do what it is fair to expect of them, the 
constituencies will withhold their confidence when the critical hour 
arrives. The Government have, as it seems to us, the game in their 
own hands, though the playing of it may tax their energies and their 
skill. One thing is certain: next session will be occupied exclusively 
or mainly with the new Reform Bill. There may be some opportunity 
of doing work of a useful kind in the way of domestic legislation, and 
it is at least to be trusted that Ministers will propose some intelligible 
and equitable scheme for the improvement of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes, both in urban and in agricultural districts. But 
the thoughts both of Parliament and of the country will be primarily 
fixed on the measure for the extension of Household Franchise to 
Counties. 

There will be much discussion in the course of the next few 
months as to whether the Bill which confers a vote upon every 
rural householder is to be accompanied by a project for the 
redistribution of seats. The Government, let us plainly say, will 
make a grievous mistake from every point of view if their decision 
on this matter is in the affirmative. It is surely desirable that the 
next appeal to the country shall take place before the doomed con- 
stituencies know that they are doomed. Many of them may have a 
shrewd presentiment that they are now voting for the last time. But 
political extinction, viewed as a contingency, is calculated to pro- 
duce a very different effect from that natural to political extinction 
viewed as acertainty. In the former case there will be at any rate the 
hope that the impending blow may by some happy interposition be 
averted. Let us therefore suppose that the Government, recognising, 
as we trust they will do, the force of these considerations, will intro- 
duce in the first instance a Franchise Bill, and nothing more. 
What then will happen? That it will pass the House of Commons 
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by substantial majorities, and that in doing so it will rouse 
the enthusiasm’ of the Liberal party both at Westminster and in 
the country to a high pitch, there cannot, we believe, be any doubt. 
The House of Lords will probably reject it. It will be urged that the 
measure is essentially incomplete, that redistribution of political 
power is as integral a part of the new Bill as the establishment of the 
new franchise, and that Parliament cannot rightly be asked to intro- 
duce the one without knowing also something of the other. There 
can be very little doubt what in this event Ministers ought todo. The 
County Franchise Bill, thrown out by the Lords, whether by a large 
or a small majority, should be reintroduced in the House of Com- 
mons immediately. Its second passage through that assemblage 
would occupy but a short time. The Lords, having rejected it before, 
would probably decline to stultify themselves by not rejecting it 
again. Its second rejection would be followed by a dissolution, and 
the country would be asked to pronounce between the two Chambers. 
It is impossible to conceive of a better political issue in the 
interests of Liberalism than this. Some Conservatives hold that the 
temper of the English people would cause them to abstain from 
signifying under any circumstances their distrust of the hereditary 
Chamber, and that if appealed to on the question whether the Peers 
were to be supported or not in their opposition to the Commons 
they would decide in favour of the former alternative. If this 
anticipation were verified, Liberalism would have received a crush- 
ing discomfiture, and many Liberals would be strongly tempted 
to forsake political life. But assuming that the country decide? 
upon supporting the Government and the popular Chamber? In 
that case Ministers and the Liberal party would occupy a position 
of impregnable strength. In no event, we believe, can Ministers 
lose by showing that they have in this matter the courage of their 
convictions. Should the Lords accept the Bill, the Government may 
receive with satisfaction the surrender of the hereditary legislators. 
It is, however, all but certain that they will refuse it. Well and 
good ; the opportunity will present itself of testing once and for all 
whether the English people are at heart Liberal or Conservative. 
The franchise measure once passed, the Redistribution of Seats Bill 
will not be a difficult matter. A measure passed by the House of 
Commons for securing the latter object might also be thrown out by 
the House of Lords. Such an incident would only mark a new 
stage in the struggle between the two Chambers. It is inconceiv- 
able that the constituencies would sympathize with the obstructive 
action of the Peers, and the victory of the Commons, which would be 
the victory of the Liberal party, would be repeated and emphasized. 


The attitude which the Peers have adopted during the last few 
days to a measure now before them is characteristic. They accepted 
a fortnight ago the principle of the measure legalizing marriage 
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with a deceased wife’s sister: they have now done everything in 
their power, if not exactly to defeat it by a side-wind, to per- 
petuate the discredit which in the existing state of the law attaches 
to these unions. The Bill now provides that marriages of this sort 
shall not be celebrated in churches belonging to the Establishment, 
and that, as regards the contracting parties, the marriage shall only 
be deemed valid from the day on which the measure receives the 
Royal assent. The extraordinary thing is, that while the children of 
these marriages are to be declared legitimate, the marriages them- 
selves are not to be legalized. In other words, the second of the 
two amendments now inserted in the Bill gives the wife, whose 
children are to be regarded as born in wedlock, precisely that posi- 
tion which she would have if they were pronounced bastards; the 
children, in effect, are to have all the privileges which the law can 
confer upon them, the wife is te be treated as a concubine. But 
the first of the two alterations made in the measure is really more 
outrageous than the second. If anything could bring odium upon 
the Establishment, it would be the gratuitous conflict in which it 
is now placed with the law of the land. Marriages between 
divorced persons are celebrated in churches, and no clergyman has 
the right to refuse performing the marriage service in the case of 
men and women both of whom may be notorious profligates. The 
Church of England exists only by sufferance of the law and at the 
will of Parliament. Parliament madeit, and Parliament can unmake 
it. If, therefore, what the Legislature declares the law of the land 
is not to be the law of the Church,—if lege soluta,—an anomaly 
is created which may be used at any moment as an argument against 
the existence of the Established Church. How can it be said that a 
church whose ministers are exempted from the duty of performing 
marriages sanctioned by law, is established by law? She is, on the 
contrary, established against the law. The enemies of the union 
between Church and State could not desire a better cry than will be 
given them if these mutilations of Lord Dalhousie’s Bill are 
allowed. It is the imperative duty of the House of Commons to 
reject the amendments which Lord Dalhousie has accepted. When 
the measure comes back to them the Peers will not venture to 
re-insert them, or if the attempt is made it will fail. It is difficult 
to know whether to condemn more severely the littleness or the 
impolicy of this last illustration of the statesmanship of the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature. 


If we look across the Channel we shall find that it is upon France 
that interest continues chiefly to centre. While the tension of the 
relations between the Vatican and Berlin has somewhat relaxed 
during the last few weeks, and Prince Bismarck—by his compromise 
with the centre, as shown in his introduction into the Prussian Diet 
of a Bill exempting bishops from the obligation to notify to the 
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Government candidates for benefices in the case of a certain descrip- 
tion of priests; of wholly releasing from the jurisdiction of the law 
curates and chaplains; and of allowing the right of the clergy 
to appeal to the Minister of Public Worship instead of to the 
Ecclesiastical Court—has gone a step in the direction of Canossa, 
the feud between the Government of the French Republic and 
the authorities of the Roman Church daily increases in severity. 
But the ecclesiastical troubles of France are insignificant in com- 
parison with her external complications. In Madagascar her arms 
have achieved a victory. In Tonquin she has it within her power to 
be not less successful. That if the campaign is prosecuted beyond a 
certain limit there will be a rupture between herself and China is 
certain. There is, however, good reason to suppose that, owing in 
some degree to the good offices of England, the difficulty which 
has arisen may be adjusted. Important as this is in itself, it is 
more important still for its indirect significance and for the inter- 
national results which may ultimately ensue. Any understanding 
that may be finally settled will be largely due to the influence of 
Russia, and the consequence is that the ties, already sufficiently close, 
which unite the French Republic with the empire of the Czar will be 
drawn still more tightly and firmly together. 


The foregoing retrospect of the month may be not inappropriately 
supplemented with a few words on the meeting held at Marlborough 
House on Monday, June 25, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, who has taken the warmest interest in the scheme for the 
purpose of establishing a British school of classical studies, archeo- 
logy, and art at Athens. As the project was first explained by 
Professor Jebb in the pages of this periodical a couple of months 
ago, it is with no common satisfaction we are able to state that the 
gathering was as successful as it was distinguished, and that con- 
siderable promises of pecuniary support were forthcoming. The 
principle of the undertaking has been formally approved now not 
only by the Heir Apparent, by the Prime Minister, and the Foreign 
Secretary—as well as by the leaders of the Opposition—but by the 
chancellors of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The daily 
and weekly journals, to which the best thanks of the friends of this 
movement are due, have published several excellent articles on the 
subject. For ourselves, we are happy to have been more or less 
instrumental in directing attention to the topic. We believe that 
the least of the difficulties to be encountered in the future will prove 
the financial one. An enterprise so admirable in itself, so'patriotic, 
and that has secured as friends so many representatives of the 
culture, the education, and the wealth of England, cannot fail to 
have before it a great and auspicious career. 


June 28, 1883. 











